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STILL TOGETHER AFTER ALLTHESE YEARS 



Sierra West’s Richard Kelty & Rick Scott 


They met in kindergarten and 30 ers and ground covers followed, along 
years later they are still together— with a reputation for quality rainwear, 
friends, business partners, individu- In "1976 they discovered GORE- 
ais. Inspired by a very active Boy Scout TEX™ fabric, and were the first com- 
Troop and a love of the outdoors, parry to wholesale the product aggres- 
Richard and Rick bought a' sewing sively, making garments available to 
machine in December o: 1970 to make retail stores from coast to coast. Since 
improved outdoor equipment. In 1971 the beginning, Sierra West has been in 
they sold foam pads, stuff sacks, the forefront of every major GORE- 
straps and other accessories, sewinc TEX fabric development from seam 
each piece themselves. By 1973 the taping to bivy bags to E.A.D. Wear, 
company had grown to five machines With a new focus on lightweight 
ana Rick and Richard, seeking refuge equipment including tents and packs, 
from L.A. hustle and bustle, moved to Sierra West always remains one step 
Santa Barbara. Ponchos, windbreak- ahead in product development. With 

GORE-TEX Fabrics... performance worth paying for. 


quality and teamwork as their hall¬ 
mark, Rick, Richard and Co. just keep 
rolling along. At Gore, we are proud 
to roll with them. 


W.L. GORE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
P.O. Box 1130 
Elkton, MD 21921 
301/392-3700 




GORE-TEX 9 

fibriCJ 


M Trademark of W.L Gore & Associates. Inc. 
Copyright 1982 W.L Core St As tractates. Inc. 
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No I in a limited edition of bicycling 
racing art, available from your 
authorized Fuji deafer 

Fuji builds twenty-two different 
models of bioyles to meet the particular 
needs of particular people. See them at 
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The Straits of Florida 



I t is difficult to address subjects like I 
these without sounding like an 
alarmist; so let's begin with this 
premise; There are probably worse 
things that could happen in the world 
than Florida's becoming a desert. Con¬ 
sider all the fine places, like Palm 
Springs, that get along nicely as such. 

But some fascinating things have 
been happening in Florida recently, 
things that say something about the way 
we look at environmental problems in 
their early and later stages, about our 
ways of dealing with them, and about 
their ultimate costs. 

Florida has been experiencing a 
drought. And the drought, coupled with 
the state's ever-increasing reach for 
former wetlands and demand for fresh 
water, has been drying up the 
Everglades. 

That is bad news for waterfowl and 
alligators and for people who wander 
the Everglades looking at them. It is bad 
news for sport fishermen in the Florida 
Keys, whose favored species spawn! in 
the brackish confluence of salt and fresh 
water in Florida Bay. It is bad news for 
the million ducks who used to flock to 
the Kissimmee River valley each year. 
But there is evidence that the costs of the 
drainage and development of Florida's 
wetlands will not be limited to a few 
gators and vacationing fishermen. 

It turns out, according to studies by 
the highly regarded Florida ecologist 
Arthur Marshall, that the Kissimmee 
River valley, heavily drained and de¬ 
veloped for decades, is actually the 
source of most of South Florida's sum¬ 
mer rainfall, not simply a victim of the 
drought. And that is bad news for 
everyone. 

According to Marshall, the wade, 
marshy dispersal of water south of Lake 
Okeechobee into the Glades until re¬ 
cently had been a wonderfully success¬ 
ful "rain machine." Each day, when the 
shallow', still water was warmed by the 
summer sun, huge amounts of moisture 
would rise into the atmosphere, con¬ 
dense in the afternoon, and actually pull 
down a greater amount of water from the 
upper Gulf and Atlantic air currents. In 
St. Lucie County, for example, which 
has lost 30,000 acres of wetlands in the 
last 30 years, rainfall has dropped from 
68 inches in 1930 to 38 inches last year. 
Some meteorologists believe that South 
Florida is undergoing a climatic shift, 


from a summer "rainy regime" to a 
summer "heat regime." 

The price? Start with the $1- 
billion-a-year sugar cane industry, big- l 
ger than Hawaii's, w'hich is on the ropes 
right now. And the dwindling Biscayne 
Aquifer, the only source of fresh water I 
for 3 million South Floridians, which is j 
being fouled by salt water from the At- | 
laniic. The potential problems are 
enough to make even the most bottom- 
line oriented nonenvironmentalist feel a 
bit faint. 

One lesson to be learned from the , 
past ten years is that situations like this 
can be turned around. And in Florida ] 
recently, everyone from the sugar com¬ 
panies to the state legislature to Gover¬ 
nor Bob Graham seems to have 
awakened with a start: Wetlands cleared 
but not yet developed maybe allowed to 
revert to their natural state. The Kis¬ 
simmee River Canal, which has chan¬ 
neled rather than dispersed the water, 
may be put out of operation and the 
natural flow allowed to resume. j 

The point here is that the people 
who noticed the problems first, those ] 
concerned with the wetlands and 
wildlife and the natural systems in¬ 
volved, were dealing with a situation 
that, in the beginning, didn't lend itself 
to cost-benefit analysts. Now that the I 
situation is nearly out of hand, the dollar ‘ 
signs are flashing. 

Recently a friend of ours wrote to 
tell us of the miraculous restoration of 
striped bass fishing in San Francisco j 
Bay, a comeback from the days of heavy 
local pollution, a comeback newly ] 
threatened by a plan to construct the 
controversial Peripheral Canal. The 
proposal would, quite sensibly, divert 
needed fresh water from the relatively 
abundant Sierra drainages of northern 
California fo the dry, populous south. 
As poignant and regrettable as the ruin¬ 
ation of our friend's fishing would , 
seem, how could the needs of so many 
people be denied for the sake of some 
striped bass? But perhaps the tradeoff 
isn't as simple as it looks. 

California voters have another ! 
month to examine the situation more I 
closely b efore a referendum on the ques- 
tion June 6. 

__ Edito r-in-Chief j 
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Heavenly Dialogue 

Who could imagine sitting in on a 
philosophical discussion between Ed¬ 
ward Abbey and Henry Thoreau? You 
folks have done the next best thing 
(“The Green River Dialogues," 
February/March). Thank you for sharing 
Abbey's insight into a great being. 

Jack K. Holcomb 
Laureldale, Pennsylvania 

Tundra Skiing 

While reading “Dream Skiing" 
(February/March) I was disturbed by the 
photo on page 74 of a skier skiing on a 
melting alpine meadow. The meadow or 
tundra is a very fragile ecologic com¬ 
munity; when the underlying layers are 
frozen and the top has thawed, the soil 
becomes even more fragile. Just walking 
on these meadows at this time is at best 
damaging. 

With so few areas still remaining 
environmentally intact, we must all 
work together to increase awareness of 
the severe damage that can be caused by 
the smallest thoughtless act. 

Norbert M. 'Welch, M.D, 
Dallas, Texas 

Cover Lines 

| Until recently there were very few 
| women who were well known as moun¬ 
taineers, climbers, runners, and guides, 
and with one photo—your February/ 
March cover—I feel you've only, like so 
many other people, set us back further. 
It's hard enough to be taken seriously in 
many still male-dominated recreational 
activities without this kind of exploi¬ 
tation by a normally outstanding 
magazine, 

Nancy G. Peters 
Portland, Oregon 

j The empty and plastic sexuality 
; suggested by your cover photo is to en- 
j riched and enriching sex as snow- 
j mobiles are to a walk in the winter 
] woods. I am thoroughly offended by 
i your attempt to attract me to the sub¬ 
stance of your magazine through the use 
of hyped-up sex. 

David Forrest 
Cranbury, New Jersey 

We at Holubar have fallen in love 
with the woman on your February/ 
March cover! Thanks also for the super 


articles over the past months; we espe¬ 
cially enjoyed the article on Moose's 
Tooth ("The Last Great Problem," 
November). 

Jerry L. Cooke 
Fort Collins, Colorado 

The tacky cover on your February/ 
March issue further confirms my suspi¬ 
cion that you are indeed the Argosy of 
the hip generation. 

Sean Freeman 
Studio City, California 

If you must resort to sex to sell 
copies of your informative and enter¬ 
taining magazine, then we red-blooded 
female readers demand equal time for 
well-muscled, scantily clad "cover 
boys." 

Julie Walker 
Whitefisk, Montana 

Watt's Pasturage 

To put Interior Secretary James 
Watt out to pasture would be a big mis¬ 
take (“The Taming of James Watt," 
February/March). In order to fulfill his 
own self-interests (in the name of ours), 
he would dig it up, strip it, and pollute 
it, and it would be ruined—forever. 

Scott A. Morrill 
Gunnison, Colorado 

While I don't agree with everything 
Watt proposes, it is obvious his pro¬ 
grams consider economic growth much 
more than did those of his predecessor, 
Cecil Andrus, and therefore are more in 
tune with the times. In her article on 
Watt, Nancy Shuts finds him guilty of 
failure to expand the National Park Sys¬ 
tem. But while Congress has provided 
for the purchase of new parks, it has 
continually underfinanced the mainte¬ 
nance of existing parks. Our parks really 
are in Sony shape. It is ironic that Watt 
is criticized for his foresight in recogniz¬ 
ing this problem, while Andrus is 
praised for his efforts to expand a de¬ 
teriorating system. 

How about an article or two sup¬ 
porting Watt's side of the issue? 

Jim Gerber 
West Jordan, Utah 


We welcome comments from our readers. 
Letters to the editor should be addressed to 
Letters Editor, Outside, 1I6‘5 N. Clark St., 
Chicago, IL 60610. Letters may be edited for 
clarity and space. 


Before you buy 
a sleeping bag, 
you should know 
what you’re 
getting into. 



If you’re into backpacking, you’re 
looking for more in a sleepingbag than 
warmth and comfort alone. You also 
need light weight and compactness 
... and some room to wiggle your toes. 
That’s why our "Glacier" and *Big 
Horn” models (as well as the Junior 
“Apache”) have HollofiI®U insulation, 
L9 oz. Ripstop Nylon covers, weather- 
sealed 2-way coil zippers, and a 
roomy-yet-compact semi-tapered 
design. 

Throw in a zip-together capability and 
you’ve got a best-selling backpacker’s 




For a free booklet on how to choose the 
Slumbetjack bag tlut is right for. vou. 
please write: Sluinherjack, 2103 Hum¬ 
boldt St., Dept QA.-I, Los Angeles, Calif. 
9003L 
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Super Seilin’ Days at your 
GMC dealer can mean Super 
Buyin’ Days if you’re in the 
market for a light-duty truck. 
With regular cab Wideside pick¬ 
up and Vandura models equipped 
with our special options package, 
you can choose automatic trans¬ 
mission or air conditioning at no 
extra cost while supplies last. And 


you can even equip your pickup 
with the optional 6.2 liter diesel 
if you wish. 

Super Seilin’ Days. They’re 
happening right now at your 
GMC dealer. If your old truck 
has seen its best days, our timing 
couldn’t be better. And neither 
could yours. Go on over and pick 
out your new GMC. 


Transmission offer available on long-wheel¬ 
base vans and 1/2- and 3/4-ton pickups only. 
Some GMC trucks are equipped with engines 
produced by other GM Divisions, subsidiaries, 
or affiliated companies worldwide. See your 
GMC truck dealer for details. 



TRUCKS ARE WHAT WERE AL1 ABOUT. 
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The view from Mount louktas: powerful enough to inspire the ultimate sacrifice? 

Mystery at the Altar 

Modem archaeologists solve an ancient murder in Crete 


T lie excavation site, an 
ancient temple, is itself 
unremarkable: a small, 
low-walled structure sur¬ 
rounded by a chain-link 
fence. It lies on the north 
slope of Mount louktas, in 
the center of the island 
of Crete, ten miles up a 
dirt road from the town 
of Arkhanes. The view 
from the top, however, is 
breathtaking—a high, pow¬ 
erful vista that suggests why 
the builders of the temple, 
the peaceful Mediterranean 
people called Minoans, chose 
-the spot. It also suggests 
why Mount louktas became 
the reputed burial place of 
the Greek god Zeus. And it 
makes tire dark secrets of the 
temple, 37 centuries old, 
somehow' easier to believe. 

In 1979 Yannis Sakel- 
larakis, a noted Greek ar¬ 
chaeologist and director of 
the Iraklion Museum in 
Crete, began excavating the 
temple, which had been dis¬ 
covered earlier by his wife, 
also an archaeologist. While 
working in the west chamber 
of the temple, Sakeilarakis 
made an unexpected discov¬ 
ery: three human skeletons. 


One was a female, lying face 
dowm, crushed by falling 
beams. Another was a man 
wearing jewelry, which in¬ 
dicated that he was probably 
a priest. The third body was 
that of a young man about 
IS years of age lying on an 
I altar. Nearby, Sakeilarakis 
found a bronze knife. He 
also noted that the walls of 
the room had been charred 
by a fire. His conclusion: 
The Minoan priest had been 
performing a human sac¬ 
rifice shortly before a mas¬ 
sive earthquake struck, 
collapsing the roof and 
upsetting oil lamps. 

VVhen Sakeilarakis and 
his wife announced their 
findings last year, the roof of 
public opinion nearly fell in 
on them as well. Academics 
from around the world 
criticized their conclusions, 
and fellow Greeks were out¬ 
raged at the suggestion that 
such a barbaric act could 
have been performed by ■ 
their ancestors, the gentle 
Minoans. 

"Sometimes I tell 
people that if I ever find 
another human skeleton, 

I'll just quietly bury it," 


Sakeilarakis says. 

Despite the uproar, 
Sakeilarakis' evidence seems 
irrefutable. With his first 
suspicion of human sac¬ 
rifice, he called in a path¬ 
ologist and a criminologist 
from the University 1 of 
Athens, turning the puzzle 
into a modern crime 
mystery. 

He also brought in Dr. 
Alexandras Contopouios, an 
anthropologist, who deter¬ 
mined that the young man 
on the altar had died of a 
loss of blood—before the fire 
occurred. His evidence: 
When a body with blood in¬ 
tact is burned, the bones 
remain white. Tire bones on 
the youth's right side were 
black, showdng that he'd lost 
more than enough blood to 
kill him. 

"We could make a 


good case against him in 
court," says Dr. Antonio 
Koutselinis, the criminolo¬ 
gist on the team. 

The jury is still out, 
however. No one, including 
Sakeilarakis, claims that this 
was anything more than a 
one-time event—an extreme 
effort to appease the gods as 
the earth rumbled and 
threatened a savage jolt. 

Other experts have 
pointed out that classical 
Greeks offered human sac- 
’ rifices more than once dur¬ 
ing extreme emergencies. It 
| has been noted, for example, 
that according to Plutarch, 
three men were sacrificed to 
assure victory' at the Battle of 
Salamis. And in the seventh 
century B.C., a human was 
! sacrificed in an effort to rid 
Athens of the plague. 

—Dick Nellius 


Ear to the Ground 

I / Vie tv or Id iscsuffe ri ngi h rq ugh — ah ,. co ns urne rs: a re . 
j L .. benefiting from the py.ersupply qf pit..-. 

I —Clifion-C. Garvin, Jr., chairman of- 

| ... Exxon-Corporation,‘while addressing 

securities anaiyslsjn New YorkCity 
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James Watt's Flameout 

A nasty month at Interior 



Costlier 

Camping 


H eading for the national 
parks this summer? 
Don't forget your wallet. The 
cost of getting back to nature 
is going up, thanks to infla¬ 
tion and Reaganomics. 

User fees—charges for 
campsites, cave tours, and 
odd services such as the 
elevator at tile Statue of 
Liberty—have been raised 
an average of 73 percent at 
the nation's 320-odd parks 
and recreation areas, accord¬ 
ing to tire National Park Ser¬ 
vice. Nightly camping fees at 
the more popular western 
parks, like Yellowstone and 
Yosemite, jumped from $4 to 
$6, while fees at less-traveled 
areas increased to an average 
of $4. 

- The user-fee hikes are 
pegged to increases in the 
cost of private camp¬ 
grounds near parks. Local 
businessmen were being 
undercut by the govern¬ 
ment, and they found sym¬ 
pathetic ears in the Reagan 
administration, 

Still in the works is a 
more politically charged plan 
to increase entrance fees at 
national parks, forests, and 
Army Corps of Engineers 
recreation areas—part of a 
Reagan plan to make users of 
special government services 
pick up part of the tab. 

—Nancy Shute 


A s of last March, the pos¬ 
sibility existed that In¬ 
terior Secretary James Watt 
could go to jail There were 
several ways for this to 
happen. 

In one scenario, the U.S. 
House of Representatives 
would find Watt in contempt 
of Congress and invoke a 
rarely used rule in which the 
secretary' would be taken 
into custody, tried on 
the House floor, and 
imprisoned for the rest of 
the congressional session. 

The chances of Watt's 
ever doing time were slim. 
But still, there were a few 
days last winter that must 
have been exciting even for 
the controversial secretary". 

Watt's most conspicuous 
problem was the vote of the 
House Energy and Com¬ 
merce Committee to find 
him in contempt. The 
dispute arose when the 
committee subpoenaed 
documents pertaining to 
Canadian energy policies 
and their effects on U.S. bus¬ 
iness. On orders from Presi¬ 
dent Reagan, Watt refused to 
turn over 31 of the docu¬ 
ments. The committee's vote 
for the most part followed 
party lines. Wait called the 
action a vendetta launched 


by Democrats. The only 
Republican to vote for con¬ 
tempt, Pennsylvania con¬ 
gressman Marc Marks, 
even wondered in front of 
reporters whether the 
Reagan administration had 
set up Watt "as an excuse to 
relieve him of Iris duties." 

For environmentalists, 
the month's most important 
news was Watt's surprise in¬ 
troduction of a new wilder¬ 
ness protection act. Coming 
after months in which the 
secretary had pushed for 
i more drilling and mining in 
wilderness areas, the action 
at first seemed a significant 
turnaround and public- 
relations victory. But within 
days most of the country's 
environmental groups made 
it dear they felt they were 
being deceived. 

1 Specifically, the en- 
j vironmentalists pointed out 
that new legislation is not 
needed to ban development 
of wilderness areas, because 
the 1964 Wilderness Act 
prohibits all such leasing 
after 1983. Watt's new bill 
would also prevent Congress 
j from setting up new wilder¬ 
ness areas after 1987 and 
permit the president to okay 
development of wilderness 
! areas if he saw an "urgent 


national need." 

Finally, as if all this 
weren't enough. Watt came 
under fire from the U.S. 
comptroller general, who 
said that the government 
would not pick up the tab for 
two parties Watt held last 
December in the former 
home of Robert E. Lee. The 
house is now' run as a na- 
■ tional monument by the In¬ 
terior Department, and Watt 
had billed his department 
$8,842 for the two parties. 
The comptroller said the 
government w'ould pay only 
$5,400. 

For the secretary', well 
known for his scathing re¬ 
marks about federal spend¬ 
ing and bureaucrats, the 
highest price was probably 
paid in embarrassment. Still, 
watching Watt react 
spiritedly to hostile con¬ 
gressmen questioning him 
about the parties, one could 
not help thinking that this 
was the type of confronta¬ 
tion he most enjoyed. 

As if adding final insult 
to tire injury already inflicted 
upon his public image. 

Watt's Interior Department 
in February stopped sending 
I out immediate press releases 
to Washington reporters, 

1 —David Schonauer 
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Mind over ice: biofeedback and 600 determined test subjects 


Calling Dr. Frostbite 

Climbing McKinley to study the cold 


]l Sherpa Survival Course 

I A new center for an endangered culture 


n recent years Alaska's 
20,320-foot Mount McKin¬ 
ley has drawn more than 600 
mountaineers each climbing 
season. One in a hundred of 
those climbers dies on the 
mountain. Still more numer¬ 
ous are cases of frostbite—-12 
to 18 percent of McKinley's 
climbers sustain some dam¬ 
age from the cold. Last year, 
18 climbers were treated in 
i the Providence Hospital 
i Thermal Unit in Anchorage. 
And that treatment—though 
greatly advanced over old 
methods—still included am¬ 
putation in some cases. 

This spring a team of doc¬ 
tors will be stationing them¬ 
selves on Mount McKinley to 
find new answers to the prob- 
| lent of frostbite. And for those 
answers they'll be looking 
to climbers. 

"There's nowhere else on 
earth where you have 600 de¬ 
termined people marching 
into an arctic land mass 20,000 
feet high," says Dr. Dean 
Rau, an orthopedic surgeon 
working on the research proj¬ 
ect. Besides having a large 
number of climbers, McKin¬ 
ley is also a cold mountain— 
colder than Mount Everest, 
where a medical research 


! project on the effects of al- 
| ti tude was conducted 1 ast fall. 

The McKinley project is 
under the direction of Dr. 
William Mills, an orthopedic 
surgeon from Anchorage, and 
is being sponsored by the 
University of Alaska. If all 
goes as planned, as many as 
20 Anchorage physicians will 
be on the mountain for two- 
and three-week stints until 
the climbing season slows in 
late June. 

The doctors will provide 
hospital sendees when neces¬ 
sary. Mostly, however, they 
will be recording data on the 
physical and mental condi¬ 
tions of climbers. They will be 
asking questions about inci¬ 
dents of altitude sickness, 
frostbite, and hypothermia. 
They will also be measuring 
oxygen levels in blood and the 
fluid in fingers and toes. 

Physicians will also be 
investigating the use of 
biofeedback to prevent 
! frostbite. Equipment will 
measure the mental control 
climbers can assert over dila¬ 
tion of blood vessels in their 
fingers and toes. The more di¬ 
lated the vessels, the warmer 
the extremities. 

—Mark Skok 


T ie Tengboche Monastery 
in Nepal is surrounded 
by a forest of birch, fir, and 
rhododendron. Not far away 
is Mount Everest; but even 
more impressive, and closer, 
is the icy fang of Ama Dab- 
lam. There is little doubt 
why the area draws thou¬ 
sands of trekkers each spring 
and fall. But as you might 
expect, hosting that many 
visitors has caused problems 
for the monastery and the 
Solu-Khumbu region. Tire 
Buddhist tendency is to take 
the long view in such mat¬ 
ters; as Tengboche's incar¬ 
nate lama, Nawang Tenzing 
Rimpoche, told members of 
the American-sponsored 
Khumbu Clean-Up Project in 
1975; "You cleaned the 
mountains today, but they'll 
be dirty again tomorrow." 

Tire Rimpoche was 
right. The region today is 
more heavily traveled—and 
thoroughly trashed—than it 
was seven years ago. And 
that has led to other, more 
serious problems. Despite 
regulations, deforestation 
continues, and the resultant 
erosion has made the 
economy even more depen¬ 
dent on tourism. Like other 


T he Environmental Protec¬ 
tion Agency's Office of 
Water Planning and Stan¬ 
dards has just completed its 
annual report on jish kills 
caused by pollution. The 
i document reveals that 1979, 

: the last year for which data 
have been analyzed, had the 
smallest number of kills 
since record keeping began 
in 1960. 

For the first time, the 
EPA separately identified 
those kills caused by "Prior¬ 
ity Toxic Pollutants." There 
: were 31 incidents in 1979 in¬ 
volving these substances, 
resulting in the death of 
.8 million fish, a relatively 
small number. 


small monasteries in the re¬ 
gion, Tengboche is also suf¬ 
fering from a decline in the 
number of young novitiates. 
Says Kathleen Peterson, field 
coordinator for the Harvard- 
based group Cultural Sur¬ 
vival, "People are becoming 
reluctant to send their kids 
up there. The possibilities 
for wage earning via porter- 
ing are so enticing you 
have to make traditional 
monastic education equally 
attractive." 

That is what the Teng¬ 
boche Monastery is trying to 
do by seeking money from 
mountaineers and trekkers 
for a Sherpa Cultural Center. 
Along with badly needed 
housing for young monks, 
the center will include a 
small library and museum 
with multilingual exhibits. 

About $50,000 is still 
needed to complete the 
Tengboche project. A crew of 
Solu Sherpas has volun¬ 
teered its labor, and work is 
under way. If you'd like 
more information on making 
a tax-deductible contribu¬ 
tion, write Cultural Survival, 
Inc., 11 Divinitv Ave., Cam¬ 
bridge, MA 02138. 

—Kief Hillsbery 


A total of 6.4 million fish 
died from general water pol¬ 
lution, compared with a pre¬ 
vious low of 6.9 million in 
1963 and an all-time high of 
119 million in 1974. 

As usual, agricultural 
and industrial operations ac¬ 
counted for almost half the 
fish kills; municipal opera¬ 
tions, transportation, and 
other activities accounted for 
the rest. 

The biggest kill of the 
j year occurred in Piney 
Creek, Pennsylvania, when 
cyanide contamination from 
a metals industry operation 
killed almost three quarters 
of a million fish. 

—Robert Goldstein 
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Cool Comfort 
for ’82 

Moss Brown’s NEW 100% 
Cotton Short 

Summer Comfort for Running, 
Swimming, and Play 100 % combed 
cotton short 

We’ve searched for several years to find 
the lightest quality cotton available in 
America. We think you’ll find this 100% 
combed cotton short as comfortable as we 
do. 

Two iarge side pockets, one large hip 
pocket with button, reinforced seams, and 
elasticized waist band with drawstring. 
These shorts do not have a sewn-in brief, 
which allows you more freedom and a 
better fit. 

Run 10 miles, swim at the beach, bike in the 
country, or walk around town. It'll all be fun 
in our new shorts 
Colors: Navy, Gray, Red 
Sizes: S to XL 

$16.50 

Moss Brown “Cool-Knit” 
Shirts 

We offer this collection of warm weather 
athletic shirts in our new "cool-knit". 
"Cool-knit” is 50/50 cotton;''poly. Shirts are 
white with blue trim. 

Styles: Turtleneck, Crew with long sleeves 

.$12.50 

Our Guarantee: Your purchase from us 
must be completely satisfactory. If it is not, 
simply return it to us unused and we will 
replace It or refund your money. 

To order: Send check or money order for 
desired items (sorry, no COD's) or charge 
to MasterCard, VISAor American Express 
(Include card name, all digits, expiration 
date, and signature). 

Please add $4.00 shipping charge per 
order. 

Mall to: Moss Brown & Co. 

1522 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 

Or order by phone: 

Call Toil Free 800-424-2774 

and place your order 

□ Send free catalog! 
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Expeditions: 

Finding a hole at 62 degrees south 


I n the winter of the Southern 
Hemisphere, which begins 
about this time of year, a 
huge area of ocean around 
Antarctica freezes over. But 
during the winters of 1974 to 
1976 weather satellites ob¬ 
served something unusual in 
an area of the sea located at 
zero degrees longitude and 62 
degrees south latitude. It was 
a hole in the ice cover where 
the ocean had not frozen, a 
hole the size of Lake Superior. 

Last October, when the 
southern ice pack was at its 
greatest size but the weath¬ 
er had begun to warm, an 
unusual team of scientists 
boarded an ice breaker for 
an expedition to where the 
mysterious hole had been 
sighted. The scientists al¬ 
ready suspected that this lake 
in the ice was a phenomenon 
called a polynya, from a Rus¬ 
sian word meaning "unfro¬ 
zen water surrounded by 
ice." Though they aren't sure 
what causes a polynya, scien¬ 
tists think they may occur 
cyclically when warm water 
from some unknown source 
rises and displaces cold 
water at the surface. 

What made the research 
team unusual is that it was 
composed of 13 American and 
13 Soviet scientists. The 
head of the American crew, 


Dr. Arnold Gordon, of 
Columbia University's 
Lamont-Doherty Geological 
Observatory, says discus¬ 
sions for the joint venture 
began in 1977. Forthejob, the 
Russians bad available the 
450-foot ice breaker Mikhail 
Somov. 

The Somov entered the 
northern fringe of the ice on 
October 20. The strategy was 
to penetrate as far south as 
possible, collecting data 
about the ice and the ocean 
belowc (Direct observation of 
the ice pack has, surprisingly, 
rarely been undertaken by re¬ 
searchers.) Should on-board 
satellite receivers show the 
development of a polynya, 
the Somov would attempt to 
enter it. 

Unfortunately, no 
polynya formed during 1981. 
The Somov got as far as 62V2 
degrees south on Novem¬ 
ber 3. Satellite information 
did indicate lower ice concen¬ 
trations at 65 degrees south, 
but the ship was unable to 
push through. The scientists 
made at least one unusual 
find, however, zooplankton 
living within the ice. 

As of this spring, the re¬ 
searchers have no definite 
plans for another expedition. 
The mystery lake of the mid- 
1970s remains a mystery. 


Running Hard 


Y ou're a man and you're 
out running. You've 
been going at it hard, really 
working. You notice a woman 
jogging toward you. You also 
notice that she is attractive. 
Now stop and ask yourself: 
Would you like to (a) know' 
her? (b) work with her? 

(c) date her? (d) kiss her? 

If you're like most of tire 
men who were asked those 
questions in a recent Univer¬ 
sity of Maryland study, you'd 
say yes to all of the above. The 
Maryland researchers deter¬ 
mined that men who had 


j jogged for two minutes 
reacted "intensely" to a vid- 
I eotape of an attractive wom¬ 
an, rating her high on 
likability, sincerity, and 
sexiness. 

The two-minute group's 
reaction was stronger than 
that of men who had run for 
only 15 seconds. (Another 
good reason to go for dis¬ 
tance,) The study also found 
that men in this "high 
arousal" state were more 
turned off by an unattractive 
w'oman. 

—D.S. 


Iron Women, Too 



r I 1 he most dramatic moment of this winter's Ironman 
J. World Triathlon, held February 6 on the Big Island 
of Hawaii, came not with the first person across the 
finish line, but with the 54th: Kathleen McCartney, the 
first female finisher. McCartney came in 29 seconds 
ahead of Julie Moss, who had been solidly in the lead 
until, just a few feet from the finish line, she collapsed. 
As you can see above. Moss managed to crawl and ex¬ 
tend an arm for a heartbreaking second-place finish. 
The overall champion of the Ironman—a grueling 
competition that combines a 2.4-mile rough-water 
swim, a 112-mile bicycle race, and a 26.2-mile 
marathon—was Scott Tinley, who finished at 9:19:41. 

Julie Moss will have a chance to avenge herself 
again this year, when a second Ironman contest is held 
October 9 (thenceforth, the annual contest will always 
be in the fail). 

The registration fee for the race will be $100 (not 
$300, as incorrectly reported in our February/March 
"Inside Notes"). For more information, write to Iron- 
man World Triathlon, P.O. Box 25861, Honolulu, HI 
96825; or call (808) 395-5i63. 
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Burying toxic wastes: The EPA reverses a rule., then revives it. 


The Latest Word 


U pdates and other en¬ 
vironmental news in this 
merry month of May: 
Nuclear ocean 

dumping—A year ago we re¬ 
ported that the Environmen¬ 
tal Protection Agency was 
creating a stir by consider¬ 
ing whether nuclear wastes 
should once again be dumped 
in the oceans. Now the deci¬ 
sion has been made. In an 
announcement made last 
January, the EPA gave notice 
that it was drafting new regu - 
1 at ions to resume the contro¬ 
versial practice. 

The new rules would end 
a 12-year moratorium on 
ocean dumping of nuclear 
wastes. From 1946 until 1970, 
87,000 containers of radioac¬ 
tive materials were disposed 
of in at least 50 dump sites in 
the Gulf of Mexico and in the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
according to the Sierra Club. 

In recent years, the EPA 
has been meeting more and 
more state and local opposi¬ 
tion to the dumping of nu¬ 
clear wastes on land, 

In a related matter, the 
EPA in March proposed to 
reverse a rule that banned 
tlte burial of toxic liquids in 


drums at special landfills. 
The action permitted such 
liquids to be dumped im¬ 
mediately. Environmen¬ 
talists claimed chemical 
companies had been stock¬ 
piling wastes waiting for 
the reversal, 

But only two weeks 
later, the EPA announced it 
would revive the dumping 
ban because it had been 
overwhelmed by complaints. 
The new ban allows dump¬ 
ing, but only after dump 
operators open and inspect 
barrels. If liquids are found, 
they must be decanted or 
mixed with a drying agent. 

New name at Interior— 
What's in a name? In a 
bureaucracy, plenty. For In¬ 
stance, Interior Secretary 
Watt has just established a 
new agency within his 
department—changing the 
Conservation Division of the 
U.S. Geological Survey into 
the Minerals Management 
Service (MMS). Some insid¬ 
ers see this as a first step 
toward turning over the min¬ 
erals functions of the National 
Park Service and the Bureau 
of Land Management's leas¬ 
ing operations to the MMS. 


Death by Cactus 

A sad story 


D avid M. Grundman, a 
27-year-old man, was 
out in the desert north of 
Phoenix last February, pass¬ 
ing time with a friend by- 
firing a shotgun at a large 
saguaro cactus. That's con¬ 
sidered a misdemeanor, 
because the saguaros are 
protected by law. Grundman 
paid a high price for 
his crime. 

He had shot one cactus 
with rifled slugs from his 
16-gauge gun and felled it. 


Then he moved on to 
another—a 26- or 27-foot 
cactus—and fired two blasts 
into it at close range. 

According to the friend, 
Grundman started to shout 
"Timber!" He had only 
enough time to say "Tim—•" 
before a 23-foot section of 
the cactus fell on him and 
crushed him. Grundman's 
body was taken to the 
Maricopa County medical 
examiner's office, where an 
autopsy was performed. 


STAR GAZING 


I 



As you can see in our star chart, several constella- 
Xl-tions—the Big Dipper, Bootes, Virgo, and Leo — 
will be overhead in May. Follow the handle of the Big 
Dipper to find the bright star Spica in Virgo and the 
bright steer Arcturus in Bootes. 

The planets this month turn up in easy-to-observe 
locations, having moved away from their Grand 
Alignment. On May 4, Mars moves three degrees south 
of the moon. It will be high in the southeast at sun¬ 
set. Jupiter, also in Virgo at sunset, sets an hour before 
sunrise. Saturn is also in Virgo, near Spica. It is well up 
in the southeast at sunset and sets an hour or two before 
sunrise. The full moon occurs on May 8; the new moon 
occurs on May 23. 

—David N. Schramm 
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Air phones—Calling ahead to con¬ 
firm your computerized campground 
reservation? Starting this fall. Conti¬ 
nental Airlines will be the first com¬ 
mercial airline to offer air-to-ground 
phone service—at $7.50 for the first 
three minutes and SI.25 every addi¬ 
tional minute. The service will be 
available only on domestic DC-10 
flights, and calls can be placed but not 
received. 

Wildlife films—There's still time 
to enter your original film in the Third 
Annual Wildlife Film Festival, 
sponsored by the International Wildlife 
Foundation. The 1WF is also holding a 
still-photo contest, with a 19-day photo 
safari to India and Nepal as the top 
prize. The deadline for entering both 
contests is May 15. Write to IWF, 5151 I 
East Broadway, Suite 1680, Tucson, AZ | 
85711; or call (602) 745-0126. . 

Fieldwork—Working on an ar- ! 
chaeological excavation can be a good | 
way to see a new country, get outside, i 
; and do your bit for history. The Ar¬ 
chaeological Institute of America pub¬ 
lishes an annual listing of fieldwork 
opportunities, ranging from the conti¬ 
nental United States to Israel, Swazi¬ 
land, and beyond. Some positions are 
volunteer, some are paid, and many 
carry academic credit. To receive the 
listing, send S5 to the Archaeological 
Institute of America, 53 Park Place, 
Room 802, New York, NY 10007. 

Bear care—For those of you who 
wrote asking how to help save the 
grizzly after William Kittredge's 
I ".Grizzly Too Close" (December/ 
January); Donations are welcomed by 
The Great Bear Foundation (do Chuck 
Jonkel, School of Forestry, University 
of Montana, Missoula, MT 59812), a 
. group that works solely and actively 
toward saving tire grizzly. The Mon¬ 
tana Wilderness Association (P.O. Box 
635, Helena, MT 59624) and The Na- 
! ture Conservancy (1800 N. Kent St., 
Suite 800, Arlington, VA 22209) also 
work to save wildlife habitat, which 
directly affects the grizzly's survival. 

The Conservancy recently set aside a 
tract of Montana land specifically 
designated as grizzly habitat. 

i © 
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Photohiker 


Keep your camera safe, within reach. 


Separate, padded 
compartments keep camera, 
lenses and accessories safe in 
the Photohiker The tough, 
Cordura skin is Eghtweight and 
water repellent. Slotted leather 
patches accept straps to carry 


Camp Trails 

RO. Bom 956-M. Bioghcmicrt. NY 13902 



a tripod. Double-pull zippers 
add easy access. And the 
insulating insert can be 
removed to make a pack for 
any occasion. 

Get all-weather protection— 
hiking, cycling or skiing. 
Available in Photo Fanny and 
Photohiker day pack models. 

a C-Jotmson wax asvoditt 1 


SOME VERY SERIOUS 
CYCLISTS HAVE 
A LOT RIDING ON THIS. 


There’s a reason 
Rhode Rack™ 
carries a lot of 
weight with 
cyclists. It’s in¬ 
credibly strong, 
for one tiling, 
thanks to its 
tubular alloy 
construction. 

Yet its decep¬ 
tively light at 
only 410 grams. It 
mounts in seconds. 
It’s fully adjustable 


And a tough shelf doubles as a 
fender. Rhode Rack. At 
better bike shops. Or 
write Rhode Gear 
USA, Dept. 
R-O, Box 1087, 
Providence, 
Rhode Island 
02901. Send us 
$1.00 for prod¬ 
uct information 
and our new 
60-page 
Bicyclists’ 
Log Book. 



We don’t just go along for the ride." 

RHODE GEAR 
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DISCOVER THE 

OMNI 

Designed specifically for the serious bicycle commu¬ 
ter, the OMNI is quite possibly the most versatile item 
of bicycle equipment in the world. On the bike, the 
OMNI is a highly functional set of panniers incorpor¬ 
ating our standard suspension system and aluminum 
stiffeners. Off the bike, the OMNI can be zipped 
together to function as a briefcase. Or, if you prefer, 
as a day pack when the concealed shoulder straps are 
attached to the sewn-in "D" rings. No matter which 
way you use it, the OMNI is truly the optimum blend 
of function, versatility and beauty. See it and our com¬ 
plete line of quality touring equipment at better shops 
or write for our free color catalog. 


MADDEN 

ON. Of ALPINf MAP CO. INC. 

2400 CENTRAL AVE. BOULDFR, COLORADO 80301 
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Sanctuary 

William Faulkner and the California condor 


By David Quammen 


T he greatest and most 
curmudgeonly of Amer¬ 
ican novelists once 
allowed as how, if reincar¬ 
nation were mandatory, he 
would prefer to come back as 
a buzzard. “Nothing hates 
him, or envies him, or wants 
him, or needs him, “said Wil¬ 
liam Faulkner. “He's never 
bothered or in danger. And 
he can eat anything." Faulk¬ 
ner said a lot of wild things, 
even sometimes when he was 
sober. Most of his own life 
was spent struggling desper¬ 
ately against convention and 
complacency and incom¬ 
prehension and debt, sup¬ 
porting a houseful of hapless 
relatives, indentured as a 
Hollywood hack for seven 
years of his prime, his mas¬ 
terpieces already out of print 
when he was 47 years old; so 
maybe it's understandable, 
his envy for that bird he said 
no one envied. But if his wist- 
! ful projection is set upon the 
greatest and most curmudg¬ 
eonly of North American I . 

buzzards, Gymnogyps californium's, then 
even Faulkner, with his congenital 
hatred for safe opinions, was nev- 
.er more wildly wrong. Because 
the California condor, definitely, is 
bothered and in danger. 

And the worst part is this', We don't 
. : even know by what, or how badly. 

More than 10,000 years before 
Europeans appeared on this continent, 
condors were cruising the skies above 
desert and mountain from Texas to 
British Columbia. They may have been 
I plentiful in those days, when large car¬ 
nivores like the saber-toothed cat and 
the dire wolf were preying on large her¬ 
bivores like the mastodon and the bi¬ 
son, leaving scraps for scavenger birds. 
Some fatalistic people choose to believe 
in this bygone plenitude, claiming on 
siim evidence that the condor's decline 



The California condor: Is il a bird v'Orthy 

T toward extinction has been proceeding" 
j inexorably for a hundred centuries. 

They class the California condor as a 
| “senile species": old and outmoded and 
therefore doomed. But it isn’t necessar¬ 
ily so. 

Very possibly these oddly spe¬ 
cialized birds—-dependent on a meat 
diet but unable to kill, graceful in the air 
but clumsy on landing and takeoff, nest¬ 
ing not in trees but in remote mountain 
caves—were rare even back then, dur¬ 
ing the Pleistocene epoch, when the liv¬ 
ing was easier. A man named Reuben 
Field, of the Lewis and Clark Expedi¬ 
tion, introduced them to the modern age 
, on November 18, 1805, by blasting one 
out of the air with his rifle. Since that 
. date things have gone from bad to 
worse. In 1953 the leading scientific au¬ 
thority, a Berkeley ornithologist named 


Carl B. Koford, estimated that i 
in all of America, all of the 
world, just 60 California con¬ 
dors remained. Today the 
guess is 30. 

The projection for 1995 is 
zero. 

Throughout the past 40 
years the extinction of the 
condor has been looming 
closer and closer, heartbreak- 
ingly predictable, and we 
don't seem to be capable—by 
any means applied so far—of 
halting the trend, Now there 
is even some questioning, 
from a vociferous but small 
minority of environmen- ! 
taiists, about whether we 
jj! should try. At the Condor 
Research Center in Ventura, 
a sophisticated plan has been 
developed for aiding the con¬ 
dor, a plan that would involve 
breeding some new birds in 
captivity (for eventual release 
to the wild) while studying 
| others (still at large) with 
J radio tracking, David Brower 
? I and his organization. Friends 

_ : i of the Earth, are vehemently 

opposed; the California Fish and Game 
Department, with legal power to pro¬ 
hibit this plan or sanction it, has also 
been dubious. One representative of the 
j Sierra Club has suggested that the con- 
| dor, rather than being held back from 
the brink of extinction by elaborate 
scientific intervention that includes cap¬ 
tive breeding, should instead be al¬ 
lowed “death with dignity" in the wild. 
Nearly all other concerned organiza¬ 
tions, from National Audubon to tire 
birding societies you've never heard of, 
favor intervention. 

No one can say, of course, what the 
birds'preference on this pointmightbe. 
For better or worse, just or unjust, the 
decision is being made by humans. 

When Carl Koford was doing his 
I study, the main concentration of nesting 
condors was in the canyons around 
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Sespe Creek, a rugged outback of Ven¬ 
tura County less than a hundred miles 
from Los Angeles. From that retreat the 
birds ranged northward on feeding mis¬ 
sions along the crests of the Coastal 
Range and the Sierra, sometimes as far 
as Fresno or San Jose, covering (dis¬ 
creetly and from far overhead) an area of 
roughly 50,000 square miles. With a 
wingspan of almost ten feet and good 
anatomical structure for holding those 
wings outspread over lengthy periods, 
but only modest musculature for flap¬ 
ping them, the condor is designed for 
long-distance gliding, A bird might 
soar off on a 40-mile sweep toward 
Bakersfield, watching for dead squirrels 
below, and soar back to its nest before 
sundown. This extreme mobility over a 
huge range, along with the condor's re¬ 
clusiveness, is what makes the species 
so difficult to study. But Koford was for¬ 
tunate in having the Sespe Creek area, 
dotted with nests, where he sometimes 
observed as many as 30 condors in a 
single flock. In 1951 the Forest Service 
proclaimed 53,000 acres of this terrain to 
be the Sespe Condor Sanctuary. 

But during the 1970s, while another 
biologist studied the condor for the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, no flock of 
more than eight birds was ever observed 
at the sanctuary. And the chief FWS 


In the Sespe, there 
are no oil rigs, no 
dams, no hunters. 
And yet few condors. 

biologist now assigned to the condor, a 
likable and impassioned man named 
Noel Snyder, has never seen, in the 
Sespe, a gathering of more than three. 
Through the past 15 years the Sespe has 
survived any number of threats—a 
proposed dam, a proposed road, the 
prospect of oil and gas leasing, of min¬ 
eral exploration, of continued access to 
hunters. Today tire Sespe Sanctuary con¬ 
tains no oilrigs, no phosphate mines, no 
dams. No hunters, unless an occasional 
furtive poacher. No low-flying aircraft 
buzzing by on the way into L.A. And 
precious few condors. 

, They are dying, from whatever 
causes, faster than they can be born. Or 
they are failing to be born, for whatever 
reasons, as prolifically as they normally 
would be. Or both. Something is drag¬ 
ging the California condor toward ex¬ 


tinction, some factor or combination 
of factors that are probably human- 
induced and can possibly be humanly 
rectified, It might be shooting or poison¬ 
ing or disturbance of nesting areas or 
collision with power lines or hunger. 
But whatever it is, it can't be rectified 
until it is discovered. And it can't be 
discovered, argues Noel Snyder, using 
the old-fashioned, noninterventionist, 
observational methods. "The birds are 
just lost in this vast country, and you see 
them once in a while, but you don't 
study them just by seeing them fly by. 
You've got to come to grips with a lot 
more than that if you're ever going to 
evaluate what's going on." With 
diligent spying through the best of 
high-power spotting scopes, in fact, it's 
impossible even to determine a condor's 
sex. 

Radio tracking is necessary to reveal 
patterns of movement, habitat require¬ 
ments, frequency of breeding, survival 
rates, and causes of death. Such infor¬ 
mation should explain why the species 
is in decline. A limited program of cap¬ 
tive breeding is also necessary, because 
without it the condor population might 
flicker out to extinction just as the mys¬ 
tery is solved. But these interventionist 
methods certainly aren't without risk. In 
June of 1980, just a month after Snyder 
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and his colleagues at the Condor Re¬ 
search Center received their permit for 
the study, one condor chick died of a 
heart attack while being handled. 

That chick represented half of the 
entire known population of newborn 
condors for the year. There was hell to 
pay, and the scientists paid it: Their 
permit for the study was suspended. For 
a year and a half thereafter, the condor 
recovery plan remained in abeyance. 

The money was there, and the sci¬ 
entists, and the research plan, but no 
California permit, (The Condor Re¬ 
search Center is cosponsored by the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
National Audubon Society, with finan¬ 
cial support from federal taxpayers and 
the members of Audubon; the State of 
California, so jealous of its condors, so 
fastidious over the permit, contributes 
not a penny.) Meanwhile, time—and 
presumably more condors—have been 
lost. But now, after long negotiations 
and some diplomatic compromise over 
the scope and methods of their study, 
the condor researchers have been al¬ 
lowed to begin again. 

Maybe Noel Snyder and his co¬ 
workers will be able to discover the con¬ 
dor's problem in time—a parasite, or 
demented humans with deer rifles, or a 
poison used on ground squirrels, vaca¬ 
tion homes engulfing habitat, DDT, the 
Los Angeles smog. Maybe they won't. 
Maybe time will run out. Maybe there 
simply can be no adequate sanctuary for 
such a creature at this end of this cen¬ 
tury in this country. Maybe another 
chick will die, or two, or several adults, 
before we find out. 

It is a hard call, but aggressive and 
technological condor research seems to 
me worth the risk. Koford's observa¬ 
tional methods didn't answer the scien¬ 
tific questions that need answering. 
Forty years of waiting and hopinghasn't 
helped. And the bird deserves better 
than a policy of passive euthanasia es¬ 
poused in the name of allowing it "death 
with dignity." The condor is not a ter¬ 
minal victim of lymphoma. The condor's 
condition has yet to be diagnosed, 

In December of 1950, at a certain 
banquet in Stockholm, William Faulk¬ 
ner said, "It is his privilege to help man 
endure by lifting his heart," and he was 
talking about the role of the novelist, not 
the role of the buzzard. But the thought 
applies. It is his privilege to help man 
endure by lifting his heart. And our 
privilege likewise to help him, the con¬ 
dor, if we possibly can. 
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The Detective 

Tracking the murderers of the last mountain gorillas 


By TimjCahill 


A li around us, on all 
J \ sides, human beings 
JL jL were threatening us 
with death. They were 
threatening us in French, in 
Swahili, in Kinyarwandan. 
Jean-Pierre von der Becke 
seemed oblivious to it all. Von 
der Becke, a Belgian, holds 
many positions in the tiny 
equatorial African country of 
Rwanda—he is, for example, 
an adviser to Rwanda's De¬ 
partment of National Parks, 
and he manages Volcano 
Park, a refuge for the last two 
hundred or so wild mountain 
gorillas left in the world. For 
the past year, von der Becke 
has been concentrating on 
bringing poachers to justice. 

He is something of a detec¬ 
tive: a gorilla detective. 

We were walking past 
the Hotel Mill Collines in 
Kigali, the capital of Rwanda. 

About a dozen hawkers stood 
near the gates of the hotel. 

They were selling wooden 
masks, jewelry they insisted 
was made of jade or ivory, all 
sorts of cheap and kitschy gimcrackery. 
At the sight of von der Becke, they had 
abandoned their stalls and advanced on 
u's. The hawkers were smiling and 
laughing, but there was no humor what¬ 
soever in their faces. 

"We have leopard skins for sale," 
one of the hawkers said, "Oh yes. Many, 
many skins. From dead leopards." 

"And tons of ivory. From dead 
elephants." 

"Gorilla skulls, from very dead 
gorillas." 

The hawkers followed along after 
us, ticking off a nauseous litany of dead 
animal parts they pretended to have for 
sale. A couple of months ago, von der 
Becke had been approached by these 
men. They'd had leopard skins, and 
Jean-Pierre looked like a typical buyer— 
which is to say, he was obviously a 



European. Von der Becke, with no 
power of arrest in Kigali, had simply 
confiscated the skins and turned them in 
to the Department of National Parks, 
along with the name of the man who had 
tried to make the sale. 

"Take me to your ivory," von der 
Becke said. He is 47, fit, tan, trim—and 
the salt-and-pepper beard looks very 
good on him. He, too, was smiling and 
laughing without humor. "Take me to 
your skins," he said. "Do not doubt that 
I will buy them, this time." 

And now the hawkers stopped their 
laughing. One stepped forward bellig¬ 
erently, "Why are you the only white 
man who cares about the animals?" he 
demanded. 

"Oh, but I am not the only white 
man, and there are many Rwandis too 
who care about the animals." 


"You took tire skins...." 
"And I’ll do it again." 
"Do not try. ..." 

"Why not?" 

The man drew his index 
finger across his neck and 
made a slushy, grinding 
sound. 

"Oh yes?" Von der Becke 
looked tire man in the eye. He 
drew his own finger across 
his neck and made the same 
sound. Everyone laughed and 
nothing was funny. I got the 
distinct impression that it 
would be no fun at all to be a 
poacher trying to elude 
Jean-Pierre von der Becke. 

"Seems to me," I said 
later, "that there were death 
threats exchanged on both 
sides back there, Jean-Pierre. 
Sort of a dangerous job you've 
got here." 

"Yes," Von der Becke 
smiled a genuine smile, full of 
bubbling and ominous glee. 
"That's the fun of it." 

Von der Becke has had a 
good deal of fun since he 
began managing Volcano 
Park three years ago. Surprisingly, the 
thick jungles sloping down from the 
Virunga volcanoes are not a good place 
to hide. The mud and matted vegetation 
hold footprints for weeks, and some of 
the more accomplished Rwandan track¬ 
ers can follow a trail at night using only a 
penlight. It has taken some poachers 
several hours to realize that their arrest 
was not simply a bad dream. 

Last year, park guards—organized 
as never before, better equipped, fully 
armed—removed more than a thousand 
wire snares from inside the park. The 
snares are used to poach duiker, a dog¬ 
sized antelope, but gorillas, especially 
juveniles, tend to get their hands and 
feet caught. The great apes have enough 
power to free themselves, but they often 
die from the resultant infection. 

The people who poach duiker for 
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meat may inadvertently harm gorillas, 
but there are death merchants preying 
on the park, men who would kill the last 
gorilla in the world for a profit, and they 
are the ones Jean-Pierre has set his 
sights on. The gorillas are placid vege¬ 
tarians, not much given to defending 
territory, and they are helpless in the 
face of a man with a gun. The poachers 
mutilate the bodies of their victims: 
They cut off the hands and head, boil 
them to remove the flesh, then sell the 
skeletal remains to resident Europeans 
and tourists. Poachers also kidnap baby 
gorillas—to doit they must kill the dom¬ 
inant male, the mother, and perhaps one 
other protective male. 

The report of a baby gorilla for sale 
is serious business, and the poachers are 
beginning to discover that no one can be 
safely appoached any more. Just two 
years ago, poachers offered a baby 
gorilla to Dr. Pierre Vimont, who hap¬ 
pens to be a good friend of von der 
Becke’s. Tire doctor asked if the men had 
the baby and if he could see.it. Vimont 
knew from von der Becke that poachers 
often offer a baby just to test the market. 
If there is a taker, they go up into the 
hills and commit the slaughter. 

The poacher had the baby, and 
Vimont asked if he could bring along a 
Rwandan friend. The friend was 
Theophile Sebigega, who also happens 
to be the local sheriff. The poachers pro¬ 
duced the baby, and Sebigega produced 
a group of armed officers. Von der 
Becke, who was on hand for the culmi¬ 
nation of this little drama, took the baby 
back into the park, where it was success¬ 
fully reintroduced to tire wild. 

Some weeks after the encounter 
with the hawkers in Kigali, I visited 
Jean-Pierre at his house on the lower 
slopes of Mount Gahinga, a dormant 
volcano in the Virunga Range. The old 
place had once belonged to a Belgian 
planter, and it must have been el egant in 
those days. Jean-Pierre was fixing it up, 
but there were cracks in the ceiling and 
in the walls, and the floors had warped 
or rotted away in some places. 

Von der Becke spent tire first half of 
his life as a successful businessman. He 
imported grain, and later aluminum, 
from the United States to Belgium. One 
day he had a revelation: "I thought, 
well, you have to fight in business. And 
one moment I thought, do I want to figh t 
for money the rest of my life? Is this my 
ideal?" 

Von der Becke quit his job, took a 
tour of national parks in the United 
States, and ended up in Berkeley, 
California, in the late sixties. "Those 


people," he said, "the hippies, they 
were very good to me. T did not like all 
the drugs or the fact they did so little 
each day. But they were free spirits. 
They had ideals." 

Von der Becke thinks of himself 
now as a free spirit: a sort of drug-free, 
hard-working hippie. "My ideal is the 
preservation of African wildlife. I think 
it is a better ideal than money." 

Von der Becke has gone a long way 
in the fight for his ideal. I had accom¬ 
panied him on a three-day antipoaching 
patrol. We found two old wire snares, 
badly rusted. We came across one set of 
footprints, more than a week old. 

Two years ago, such a patrol would 
have come across dozens of snares, and 
it would have arrested at least one 
poacher. "So you're having an effect on 


"Sort of a 
dangerous job 
you've got here," 

I said to him. 
"Yes." Von der 
Becke smiled a 
genuine smile, full 
of ominous glee. 

"That's the fun of it." 


the problem," I said. 

"Oh yes. But those footprints we 
found bother me. Do you know how we 
could keep all poachers out of the park? 
We just build a trail all around it, and we 
patrol the trail every day. If we find 
tracks, we go into the park." He hesi¬ 
tated. "We need money for that trail. For 
radios." 

And then Jean-Pierre von der 
Becke, the man who didn't want to fight 
for money, said I couldn't use any of the 
things he said unless I mentioned the 
Mountain Gorilla Project, an organiza¬ 
tion that helps fund the antipoaching 
patrols. Four international organiza¬ 
tions fund the project. In the United 
States, the African Wildlife Leadership 
Foundation accepts donations for the 
Mountain Gorilla Project at 1717 Mas¬ 
sachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 
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It was the greatest of all mountaineering 
partnerships, ww£z7 it dissolved in anger. Was 
the cause to be found in the thin air of Everest, 
or in a case of thin skins? 


By David Roberts 
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T he astonished proclamation swept through the climbing world 
late in 1974: Messner and Habeler had done the Eiger in ten hours. 
Ten hours. The previous best time on the most dreaded wall in 
the Alps had been almost twice as long. At one point, high on the Eiger's 
North Face, the two climbers had met up with a party of Austrians, 
friends of Habeler's, who were on the third day of a climb. "What are 
you doing?" Habeler asked when he found the men still in their sleep¬ 
ing bags. "It's a perfect day, you should be climbing." "We're too 
tired," came the listless reply. Habeler offered to join the dispirited party; 
they waved him on. The two strongest mountaineers in Europe continued 
to stroll up the treacherous wall, reaching the top by three in the 
afternoon. 

The extent of their celebrity was recorded that evening w 7 hen they 
got drunk with Clint Eastwood in the Kleine Scheidegg, at the foot of 
the mountain. (Eastwood was on location for the filming of The Eiger 
Sanction.) A photo was later circulated in the climbing press, showing 
the tanned and fit climbers arm in arm w r ith Eastwood and the beautiful 
actress Heidi Brtihl. In the photo, Bruhl and Eastwood look like admiring 
fans; Habeler and Messner are the stars. 
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The next year there was a new focus 
of astonishment: Messner and Habeler 
had done a new route on Hidden Peak. 
Three days, alpine style. No porters. 
Lots of hard climbing, and they hadn't 
even roped up. In one stroke, Messner 
and Habeler had brought an extreme 
lightweight alpine style, perfected in the 
lower ranges, to an 8,000-meter (26,000- 
foot) Himalayan objective and pulled off 
the ascent without a hitch. 

In 1978 Messner and Habeler as¬ 
tounded the climbing world again, this 
time by climbing Everest without oxy¬ 
gen. Doctors had told the pair they 
wouid die; climbers who had been to tire 
top of the world with oxygen had sworn 
it was impossible without. On the 
summit Messner had managed to take 
good photographs. Habeler had 
glissaded-—slid on his heels—most of 
the way down to the South Col, reaching 
it an hour after he had left the summit. 

Messner and Habeler. In the history 
of mountaineering there has been a 
small number of perfect partnerships, 
pairs of men wedded by an almost ex¬ 
trasensory attunement to e 2 ch other's 
gifts, whose combined accomplish¬ 
ments have changed the face of tire 
sport. One thinks of those British 
pioneers of lightweight expeditionary 
assault, H. W. Tilman and EricShipton. 
Or of the great postwar French duo, 
Lionel Terray and Louis Lachenal, with 
their second ascent of the Eiger North 
Wall and their brilliant efforts on An¬ 
napurna. Or of the Austrian Hermann 
Buhl and his inseparable partner, Kuno 
Rainer. (After the first years Buhl did 
become the dominant partner, and his 
greatestfeat—being thefirst to reach the 
summit of Xanga Parbat in 1953—was 
accomplished alone.) 

Since 1960 no partnership in moun¬ 
taineering has had anything like the im¬ 
pact of that between Reinhold Messner 
and Peter Habeler. For 15 years the two 
brilliant climbers from the Tirol— 
Habeler an Austrian, Messner a north¬ 
ern Italian of Austrian descent— 
climbed in a transcendent cooperation. 
Each testified in print that he had found 
the ideal mountaineering complement 
to himself. 

But the sad fact—perhaps "tragic" 
is not too strong a word'—is that since 
1978 Messner and Habeler have barely 
spoken to each other. An apparently ir¬ 
reparable breach has sundered the per¬ 
fect partnership. Each man doubts that 
he will ever again climb with the other. 
Most ironic of all, the breach is the prod¬ 
uct not of any quarrels or conflicts that 

Habeler and Messner (overleaf) against Everest. 
Messner (left) suffered a defeat cn LUolsc. 



took place in the mountains, but rather 
of wrangles and jealousies that sprang 
out of the wilderness of print and film 
and television. 


P eter Habeler is 39. He lives in 
the small Tirolean village of 
Mayrhofen, where he grew up, 
with his striking wife, Regina, and his 
two sons. Since 1972 he has made part of 
his living by running the Peter Habeler 
Aipinschule Ziilertal, a climbing school 
with ten instructors and a perfect safety 
record. He doubles in the winter as a ski 
instructor and supplements his income 
with lecture fees. He has established a 
great reputation in his home region, be¬ 
coming Austria's best-known mountain 
climber. But his fame, until recently, has 
always been in Messner's shadow; 
Habeler was the silent partner. 

When Habeler was 5, his father 
died; it was his grandfather, an amateur 
guide, who took him on his first moun¬ 
tain tours. By his teens he had a local 
climbing reputation as "the lunatic 
boy," earned for his solo explorations of 
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dangerous glaciers. Not until he was 17 
did he gain any instruction from more 
experienced partners. In 1966, with a 
much weaker partner, Habeler made 
the third ascent of the Central Pillar of 
Freney on Mont Blanc, a climb that had 
become famous a few years earlier when 
a strong party led by the great Walter 
Bonatti lost four of its seven members 
during a retreat in a blizzard. After 
Mont Blanc, Habeler climbed Bonatti's 
extreme route on the Grand Pilier 
d'Angle, again with the same, less- 
skilled partner 

His new partner, it soon became 
evident, would be Reinhold Messner. 
That same season, 1966, the two men did 
their first hard climb together, the 
Walker Spur on the Grandes Jorasses. 

At 37, Reinhold Messner is two 
years Habeler's junior. But, with the 
possible exception of Sir Edmund 
Hillary, he has surpassed Habeler in 
reputation to become the most famous 
mountain climber in the world. He 
manages to spend about two months 
each year near his home town of Vill- 

-.... am-,-,n» 


noss, in the Italian Tirol, where he has 
built a cabin that serves as a retreat from 
his own celebrity. The rest of the year is 
divided about evenly between expedi¬ 
tions and what Messner calls 
"working"—lecture tours, lining up 
contracts, and writing. After each ex¬ 
pedition Messner hastily produces a 
book; each is a European best seller. His 
entire income—a comfortable one—is 
derived from sharing his adventures 
with a vicarious public. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that Messner is as 
renowned a sport hero in Europe as 
Reggie Jackson or Larry Bird is in the 
United States. One sees his picture in 
shop windows and in magazine ads. 

Tlie second oldest of nine children 
(eight boys), Messner was first taken 
climbing by his parents at the age of 5. 
Like Habeler, he showed an early pen¬ 
chant for soloing: At 14, when his father 
balked at seconding the first pitch dur¬ 
ing a climb in the Dolomites, Reinhold 
dropped the rope and finished the climb 
alone. 

In the late 1960s Messner began to 
acquire a reputation, first in Europe and 
then worldwide, for his daring and fast 
big-wall climbs, many of them first solo 
ascents. The excellence of those climbs 
remains obscure to climbers unfamiliar 
with tire Alps, having been eclipsed by 
Messner's Himalayan exploits in the 
1970s. Commenting on Messner's first 
| solo ascent of the North Wall of Les 
| Droites in 1969, Jon Krakauer, an out- 
“ standing American ice climber, says, 
"In terms of sheer boldness, I think the 
Droites North Face is the most impres¬ 
sive thing Messner's ever done. In 1969 
it was the most formidable ice climb in 
the Alps. He had only really primitive 
ice tools. It was before the specially 
curved ice axes or the chrome -moly 
crampons. In America at that time 
people were still chopping steps up Pin¬ 
nacle Gully on Mount Washington." 

Messner made an early splash in 
print with a polemic called "The Murder 
of thelmpossible," an impassioned plea 
against the overuse of mechanical aids 
in an attempt to force direttissiffias, or 
unnaturally straight lines up mountain 
walls. "Put on your boots and get go¬ 
ing," the article exhorted. "If you've gat 
a companion, take a rope with you and a 
couple of pitons for your belays, but 
nothing else. I'm already on my way, 
ready for anything—even for retreat, if I 
meet the impossible." The article struck 
a sympathetic chord among climb ers the 
world over. 

In 1969 Messner and Habeler first 
Habeler, famous for sleep glissades (abo K 
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joined on an expedition—to Yerupaja in 
the Peruvian Andes. There they pulled 
off a difficult route on the mountain's 
EastFace. The next year both were siated 
for an expedition to the Himalaya to 
climb the Rupal Face on Nanga Parbat, 
arguably the largest wall in the world. 
During the planning stages, however, 
Habeler got a job offer at Jackson Hole 
and had to back out; his place on the 
expedition was taken by Messner's 
brother Gunther, It was a fateful substi¬ 
tution. After a long struggle the Messner 
brothers made the summit, but Gunther 
was so exhausted he doubted that he 
could descend the face unaided. A con¬ 
versation shouted over a storm, between 
Reinhold and two other team members, 
produced a misunderstanding; earlier 
there had been confusion over flare sig¬ 
nals shot off from a lower camp by ex¬ 
pedition leader Karl Herrligkoffer. In 
desperation. Reinhold and Gunther 
traversed over Nanga Parbat and de¬ 
scended the easier Diamir Face. Near its 
base. Reinhold briefly left his debili¬ 
tated brother to scout the route; upon 
his return he found no trace of Gunther 
and had to conclude that an avalanche 
had obliterated all trace of him. 

.Messner's Nange Parbat triumph (above) was 
shadowed by his brother Gunther's death. 


Messner has chosen 
to turn his expedition 
! accounts.into almost 
compulsively:’ 

! confessional tracts. 


Reinhold virtually crawled out to the 
lowlands, where some hill people came 
to his rescue. 

Back in Europe the expedition 
stirred a controversy. There were ac¬ 
cusations that Messner had sacrificed 
his brother to his own ambition, that he 
had secretly planned the traverse to re¬ 
dound to his own glory. 

Messner's toeshad been so severely 
frostbitten on the Nanga Parbat climb 
that one big toe and parts of seven others 
had to be amputated. After such 
surgery, few climbers are ready for 
further ordeals in the cold, but Messner 
plunged right back into mountaineer¬ 
ing. Two years later, in 1972, he was 
again involved in a major controversy. 
On the first ascent of the South Face 


of Manaslu, like Nanga Parbat a 
Himalayan 8,000-meter peak, Messner 
left a weaker partner to go to the summit 
alone, A blizzard trapped that man 
along with three others near their high¬ 
est camp; in their efforts to save each 
other, two of the team members 
perished in the storm. Once again 
Messner was accused of sacrificing 
partners to his ambition—even though 
his comrade had insisted, as he turned 
back, that Messner go on to the summit 
alone. 

Messner continued his quest for 
8,000-meter summits at the pace of at 
least one a year. There were failures on 
Lhotse, Makalu, Annapurna, Nanga 
Parbat, and Dhaulagiri (the last with 
Habeler), but there were the stunning 
successes on Hidden Peak and Everest. 
Along with his achievements, Messner's 
books began to create a sharply etched 
public persona, It was clear that modesty’ 
was not Messner's forte. The first of his 
books translated into English was called 
The Seventh Grade (1973). Its title implied 
that the conventional six grades of 
climbing difficulty were all but obsolete 
in the face of routes being done in the 
Alps. Of his own climbs, Messner 
wrote, "l would venture to ascribe 
Grade VI or VI+," adding with some 
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coyness, "I would be fascinated to see 
who would be the first to climb a 
sev&WSx-g'tsAe route.” 

In The Big Walls 11977) Messner up¬ 
dated a famous 1949 article by Anderl 
Heckmair that identified the "three last 
problems of the Alps" as the north faces 
of the Matterhorn, the Eiger, and the 
Grandes Jorasses. The "three great faces 
of the world," Messner declared, were 
the Eiger, the South Face of Aconcagua 
■ in Argentina (which he mistakenly 
claimed was the biggest face in the 
Western Hemisphere), and the Rupal 
Face on Nanga Parbat. After the Pupal 
Face, he declared, "a significant ad¬ 
vance is no longer possible." Messner 
emerged as the only man to have 
climbed ail five of the great faces. 

An avid nonclimbing public 
seemed to buy Messner's self- 
congratulation. Inhis Everest; Expedition 
to the Ultimate (1978), he ventured the 
opinion that an attempt on the world's 
highest mountain without oxygen was 
so radical an idea that "in the Middle 
Ages we would have been burned as 
heretics." About his next Himalayan 
scheme, art unsupported solo ascent of 
Nanga Parbat, he asserted, "This is my 
last great alpine dream, Indeed it is the 
last great alpine idea." 

With each successive book, Mess¬ 
ner also became more confessional 
about his private life. Along with the 
external struggle against rock and ice. 
readers were offered the details of his 
inner struggle with self-doubt, fear, and 
loneliness. An integral part of his stories 
was the anguish of his five-year mar¬ 
riage to Uschi, who had left her first 
husband, a Nanga Parbat teammate, for 
Messner. But in the next few years she 
had grown increasingly vexed with his 
mountain obsessions. 

Perhaps partly in reaction to Mess- 
ner's flair for self-publicizing, some 
climbers began to gossip that Habeler 
was really the tougher climber of the 
tw'o. During his four-year stint in 
Jackson Hole, Habeler had climbed with 
a few top American mountaineers, in¬ 
cluding Yvon Chouinard and George 
Lowe. JHe had also teamed with En¬ 
glishman Doug Scott to make the first 
non-American ascent of theSalathe Wail 
route on El Capitan.) Tire Americans 
were impressed. Galen Rowell recorded 
a story about Habeler and Lowe in the 
Tetons: 

Lowe invited Habeler to join him on 
a new route he had been eyeing up the 
direct north, face of nearby Mount 
Moran. Hiking at high altitude in the 
backcountry almost every day, Lowe 
thought he was in excellent condition— 


iSome climbers began j 

j to gossip .that. 

i H abeler was r e ally 
| the tougher climber 
of the two. 


Alpine enterprise one of the participants 
is seeking to take more than his share 
of credit, as if to eclipse his former 
partner." 





until he tried to keep up with Habeler, 
who consistently outdistanced him on 
the steep approach to die climb. When 
they reached the cliff, Habeler began 
climbing unreped with a rucksack. 
Lowe, breathing heavily, tried to keep 
■ up. At one point he came to an overhang 
and saw Habeler waiting for him above 
it. Lowe tried it, backed down, and 
asked Habeler for a rope from above. 
"Are you sure? It's nos that hardLowe 
said that he was sure, and without 
. further discussion Habeler passed down 
the rope. Lowe tried it again and fell off 
— held, of course, by Habeler's belay. 

It was undeniable, however, that 
when Messner and Habeler got to¬ 
gether, extraordinary deeds were done 
in the mountains. In The Big Walls, 
Messner wrote: "In all rny climbing 
career 1 have not known a better partner 
than Peter Habeler, and although we 
have made relatively few climbs to¬ 
gether, we have always come out of 
them in perfect harmony." With 
prophetic irony, he added: "That we 
have a sympathetic partnership is also 
demonstrated by the fact that neither of 
us has felt the need to criticize the other, 
or underplay his role, after any of our 
climbs. How often one gets the impres¬ 
sion from cumbing reminiscences and 
atbg.Lmteor,' - -tic, ri'-gr ■ ~n : ~ 


T A Thence, then, the feud? Look- 
l/\/ing back, Habeler thinks the 
V V conflict had begun to emerge 
by 1978, on Everest. "We never had 
problems," he says, "as long as I was not 
making anything out of myself. He was 
happy, and I was happy. But we were 
not as close friends on Everest as we 
were in 1976 ot 1977. For some reason, 
something had started already. And I 
am not sure, but I think it could be con- 
. nected with my work as a lecturer, I was 
giving many lectures, l had the oppor¬ 
tunity to tell many people [about our 
climbs]. It seems to me that Reinhold 
simply wants to be number one, and he 
doesn't want anybody to be beside him. 
As long as you told him, 'Well, you are 
number one/ it was just fine." 

The catalyst for the rift—perhaps 
even its cause—was Habeler's decision 
to write a book of his own about Everest 
(The Lonely Victory: Everest, 1978). "In 
the beginning," claims Habeler, "he did 
not object to the things that I wrote. But 
the fact that a book by me was written at 
all, that was very, very hard for him. 
Furthermore, my book was first on the 
market. It is a simple book, ft is not as 
psychologically deep as Messner's,'' 

Messner's rejoinder is that 
Habeler's book was not written 
by Habeler at all, but rather by a ghost 
writer and journalist named Eberhard 
Fuchs. Fuchs's help is acknowledged in 
the German edition of The Lonely Vic¬ 
tory, but the name does not appear in the 
English edition. "This Fuchs," says 
Messner, "knew a little bit about climb¬ 
ing, and he was a psychologically well- 
educated person. He knew exactly what 
other people would like to know about 
me. Or what they would like to have 
happened on the expedition. The critics, 
they were waiting for it. And they are 
still using it against me. 

"On expeditions,” Messner says, 
"everybody is free to do what they like. 
Afterwards [Habeler] can sell a book or 
not sell a book, that’s not the problem. 1 
don't know if he had a contract before or 
not. That's not so important. But I think 
that if he's discussing the other per¬ 
sonalities, he has to pay at least as much 
attention to his own personality. He 
sells my problems, but nof his own. 

"And there is one sentence in the 
book that makes me so upset that I say, I 
can never understand why he let his 
HV. fcrfrt :: acortrnletlkusb.-. te< 
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editor write it. He says that in my books 
I do not speak in the right way about 
him, and that I more oi less used him in 
the last years. And so I thought, 'Please 
don't let me use you in the next expedi¬ 
tions. Do your own expeditions, what 
you like, but please don't come on my 
expeditions.'" 

The offending passage in Habeler's 
book is, apparently, the following: 

Reinholy; has set this all out [the 
details of their climbs together] in his 
books, even if the reader may gain the 
impression that he was the leader and I 
was simply a passenger. However, I 
don't feel bitter about this—the books 
sell better that way. The applause of the 
genera! public is not as important to me. 
But Reinhoid needs their recognition. 
He likes to appear on television; he 
needs the interviews. . . . 

There is a photograph which shews 
me on the summit of the 8,063-metre- 
high Hidden Peak, Reinhoid took it, 
simply because I got'there first. The pic¬ 
ture was published everywhere with the 
caption, ’'Reinhoid Messner conquered ike 
Hidden Peak." Friends and acquain¬ 
tances often ask me: "Why do you put 
up with this? Have you no ambition.? All 
your common ventures simply become a 
one-man show for Messner!" Others 
mighthave reacted differently—i justlet 
it pass. After all, I would not have 
reached the summit without Reinhoid, 
and he wouldn't have reached it without 



bother me, but maybe it bothers him. 

"Don’t get me wrong. Reinhoid was 
always the one who started an idea. He 
said, 'O.K,, Hidden Peak vvould be 


me. We are both equally good. . . . 

What else could have provoked 
Messner's fury? Habeler, who seems the 
more regretful of the two, suggests 
another possibility: "Reinhold's the 
toughest guy you can think of, but some¬ 
times he has a moment when he gets 
very, very tired. About halfw'ay up 
Yerupaja in 1969, he said, 'T have a 
stomach problem/ and I said, 'Weil, 
O.K., let's waif a little bit and then we go 
on.' Until then we were always chang¬ 
ing the lead. From that point on I was 
'leading, naturally. Because I knew if I 
get sick, he will lead. There was no point 
making a fuss about it, 

"On Hidden Peak I was much 
stronger, but there is also a reason. He 
had just come from Lhoise and he was 
very tired. And maybe he had problems 
with Uschi. At one stage he told me that 
maybe he would have to go back be¬ 
cause he felt funny. I am sure it still 
bothers him that he arrived on the 
summit of Hidden Peak three-quarters 
of an hour later than I did. It doesn't 

Meaner '.above): intense ytlnioof, impudent but 
guarded: denies superlatives :■ 


something we can do.' I was really dif¬ 
ficult to get started. He had to come and 
fetch me. When we were on our way, I 
was usually a little bit stronger, which 
doesn't mean anything. Every day is dif¬ 
ferent. It could be, just by chance, you 
feel a little bit better that day. 

"At tire South Col on Everest, he got 
out of the tent first, he did the first few 
meters, and then I passed him. I kept 
going, breaking the track, ail the way to 
the South Summit," Habeler laughs. "I 
have pictures to prove this, but it seems 
not important to me." Habeler does say 
in Lonely Victory that Messner was the 
first on the Main Summit. 

But some other incidents that took 
place on Everest are described differ¬ 
ently in the two books. High on the 
mountain, Habeler began to draw’ 
down ward-pointing arrows in the snow 
at regular intervals. Messner's account 
explains it this way: "We converse in 
sign language. Every time Peter 
scratches a downward-pointing arrow’ 
in the snow, meaning 'We should turn 
back,' I reply with another pointing 
upwards—a discussion without won A." 
HabrUr rderH 'his i^tergrctrfi~n. "’he 



arrow's W’ere markers for the descent— 
like the wdliow’ wands climbers some¬ 
times leave to indicate their trail. To 
anyone with expedition experience, 
Habeler's explanation makes more 
sense. 

Messner describes his snow' blind¬ 
ness at the South Col after reaching the 
summit, mentioning the agony he felt 
and that "the tears help to soothe the 
pain and Peter comforts me as if I were a 
small child." But according to Habeler, 
the two had made a pact that if Onego: in 
trouble, the other w'ould think only of 
rescuing himself. Now, snow’-blind, 
"Throughout the night Reinhoid 
screamed with pain, sobbing and cry¬ 
ing. He implored me again and again, 
‘Don'tleave me alone, Peter. Please, you 
must Stay with me. Don't go; don't climb 
down alone without me!'" The next day 
Habeler led Messner down the Lhotse 
Face. 

Obviously, this is no superficial 
spat. It has been magnified and scru¬ 
tinized, in the European press, with the 
probable effect of exacerbating the bad 
feelings. Both men allude to attempts at 
reconciliation, butthevstill havelittle to „ 
say to each other. j 

U. 

H abeler has not climbed in the | 
Himalaya since 1978, although “ 
he is planning a small expedi¬ 
tion to some peaks in China on the north 
side of Everest for fall 1982, In 1980 he 
went to Mount McKinley, in Alaska, to 
climb the relatively easy West Buttress 
route. At 19,300 feet he came upon the 
bodies of two Germans who had frozen 
to death. He then found two Czechs 
blundering about, unable to help them¬ 
selves. (It was later determined that they 
were suffering from cerebral edema.) 
Habeler gave up the summit, and after 
failing to talk the incoherent Czechs into 
descending under their own power, he 
made one of his characteristic descents 
— from 19,000 to 14,000 feet in a 45- 
minute glissade—to reach a radio set 
above Windy Comer. The radio was out 
of order, but a rescue effort managed to 
save the Czechs. 

Habeler remains impressed by 
McKinley, and he intends to guide a 
group of friends on the West Buttress 
this summer. "It's colder than ai! the 
peaks I have attempted in the 
Himalaya," he says, "and quite serious 
as well." 


At 39, Habeler looks wonderfully 
fit. His handsome, dean-shaven, 
weather-beaten face is deeply lined, but 
it glow’s with energy. He is short — 
perhaps rivefeet eight or nine—with a 
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Our Toughest Critics 


"When I climb Mt. Rainier in the 
winter, I find many of the same 
weather conditions that you can 
expect to find on Mt. E veres t: ev- 
eryMngfrom demanding terrain 
to winds over 100 miles per hour. 
But on Rainier, the temperatures 
are frequently colder, and ive also 
get more snow. The only real dif¬ 
ference is altitude, and that tests 
your physical endurance mo-re 
than your equipment. So, aside 
from that, we find re extreme 

conditions right re ... n Mt. 
Rainier th; yo; ■ to 
encounter on Ml- F;y>, s'.’’ 

—Lou fi V- iker, R.M.l. 
One of the reasons that JanSport 
equipment is known all over the 
world for its dependability and 
durability is that our testing 
program is second to none. Right 
in our own backyard we have 
Mi. Rainier, one of the most de¬ 
manding alpine environments in 
North America. If our products 
can make it there, we know they 
can make it anywhere. 

In addition to our proximity to 
the mountain JanSport has a 
long and close association with 
Rainier Mountaineering incor¬ 
porated. Lou Whittaker and his 


staff of guides serve as research 
and testing consultants to 
JanSport in the development of 
climbing and backpacking gear. 
The equipment they test for us is 
not taken up the mountain once 
or twice a year, but is used day 
in and day out, all year long, by 
guides who are on the mountain 
constantly in the course of their 
jobs. They test JanSport prod¬ 
ucts under the most demanding 
alpine conditions, and give us 
important feedback about how 
our products perform over the 
1 ong haul. And if the JanSport 
gear they’re using fails to meet 
their standards, we continue 
making changes and improve¬ 
ments until it does. 

One thing we’ve learned from 
our year's with Rainier Moun¬ 
taineering Guides as our testing 
force is that no matter where 
you travel in the wilderness , 
whether you’re mountain¬ 
climbing or backpacking, you 
can never really predict what 
kind of conditions you’re going 
to encounter. You have to be 
ready for any kind of weather or 
terrain, and you need to know 
that the gear you're carrying 


can meet the challenge as well. 
Because the JanSport equipment 
that is R .M.I.-tested on Mt. 
Rainier must measure up to the 
toughest expectations imagin- 
. able, it has to be good. To put it 
quite simply, if it’s not good 
enough for R .M .1. and the moun¬ 
tain, it’s not good enough for us. 
"Yo u need good, dependable 
equipment no matter where you 
climb. I’ve been blown offMt. 
Washington, which is only 6,000 
feet high. So if you’re going 
out, why not carry a product that 
you know is going to stand up to 
the elements and last a long 
time?” 



Send for our full color catalog of quality 
outdoor gear. JanSport, Building306, 
Paine Field Industrial Park, Everett, 
Washington 98204 


quality testing 
and development 
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about his health—a worry that dates 
back to the 197S Everest expedition. One 
reason that Habeler decided to make his 
hour-long glissade from the summit to 
the South Col was that he was terrified 
about i lack of oxygen—that he might 
inflict brain damage upon himself. Four 
years later, he is not sure that damage 
did not occur. ."I know that I now forget 
many things," he says. "And my con¬ 
centration is not as sharp, i am sure that 
attempting 8,000-meter peaks without 
oxygen is really doing some damage. I 
also think Reinhold has changed. He is 
not willing to take any criticism, for 
example." 

Habel er says fame has changed little 
in his life. "Maybe my time has become 
a little more limited," he says. "I am 
proud to say that I am still together with 
tire same friends as! was before all this 
Almost inevitably, his thoughts come 
back to Messner. "Reinhold has 
changed all his friends; he has replaced 
them with people who are more impor¬ 
tant to him now." 

As he approaches 40, Habeler 
seems—if his own testimony can be 
trusted—to be making just the kind of 
adjustment to middle age that so many 
top climbers fail at. "I still find it chal¬ 
lenging," he says, "to do something 
easy, to go on a ski tour. And I love 
guiding, I really do. I don't consider it 
below myself to guide, and quite often 
people are amazed at that. 

"Last year I lost two very good 
friends, good climbers, who fell into 
crevasses here in the Alps. One was 
married, with three children. That 
makes you feel so rotten. I do not want to 
die too early in the mountains. I want to 
prolong it as long as I can. I still want to 
do hard routes on nice peaks, but the 
will to risk my neck is not as strong as it 
used to be. If I fall off a mountain, to me 
it does not mean a thing. I come off, 
maybe five more seconds, and then I am 
dead. It's my wife, it's my two boys that 
are left behind. 

"I think I know now’ what 1 want to 
get out of my life. I find it very, very nice 
to combine my job with my hobby. I 
love to teach climbing and ski touring 
and to make it possible for people to 
survive. Life is too valuable to throw it 
away, I find that I'm happier than ever 
now being back home in Mayrhofen. 
The circle will finish again here," 

Last summer Habeler's autobiog¬ 
raphy, Auf dev, Bergen (lev Welt zuhause 
(At Home in the Mountains of the World) 
appeared in German. 

In contrast with Habeler, Messner 

Messner and Habeler (above) perfected a light¬ 
weight alpine climbing style. 
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P 1 

Most ironic of all, 
the breach was 
not the product 
of any quarrels 
or conflicts 



has in the last four years pursued an 
expedition pace of extreme intensity, 
and he has added two more astounding 
"firsts" to his already impressive rec¬ 
ord. Only weeks after climbing Everest 
in 1978, he made a solo ascent of Nanga 
Parbat via a new route on the Diamir 
Face—down which he and Gunther had 
made their desperate retreat eight years 
earlier. Rather than stage a traditional 
expedition, with a team of climbers 
building a pyramid of camps and 
supplies, Messner went to Nanga Parbat 
with only two others—a Pakistani 
liaison officer and a nonclimbing 
woman friend, Ursula Grether. Above 
base camp he was utterly on his own. 

Two years later he pulled off the 
same kind of solo expedition on the 
north side of Everest. This time his only 
companion was his girl friend, Nena 
Holguin. He had no climbing partner, 
no competent Austrian expedition in 
support. He made the whole ascent 
alone—and again without oxygen. 

In the odd-numbered years, Mess¬ 
ner had other successful Himalayan ex¬ 
peditions, though not as great as his 
more renowned climbs. In 1979 he and 
Michl Dacher reached the summit of K2 
without oxygen. However, their con¬ 
ventionally large expedition had to 
abandon a hoped-for tv.v routs u p the 


Abruzzi Spur, by which the mountain 
had first been ascended in 1954. In 1981, 
on his fifteenth expedition to an 8,000- 
meter mountain, Messner and Doug 
Scott were unable to climb a new route 
on Makalu, but they did reach the mid¬ 
dle summit of Chamlang, an unclimbed 
7,200-meter peak nearby. Messner's 
plans for this year are as ambitious as 
‘ever and possibly more exhausting. A 
spring attempt on the North Face of 
Kangchenjunga is to be directly fol¬ 
lowed by assaults on Gasherbrum II and 
Broad Peak in the Karakoram; in the fali 
he will try Cho Oyu from the south. All 
four are 8,000-meter summits. 

Messner spends much of the year on 
tire road, either giving lecture tours or 
pursuing expeditions. Insofar as he lives 
anywhere, it is in Bolzano, Italy, near 
his home town of Villnoss. He and Nena 
Holguin share an apartment there. Des¬ 
pite his divorce, he and Uschi are still on 
good terms, and he sometimes stays 
with her in Munich. He speaks quite 
openly about his feelings for one woman 
in front of the other. 

Like Habeler, Messner is short 
(about five feet nine) and slender. He no 
longer has time to train the way Ire used 
to, and he claims that rock climbing 
would in any event be detrimental to his 
high-altitude mountaineering, because 
it would unnecessarily build up chest 
and arm muscles. 

Messner interrupts a question to 
deny its premise, that he is the world's 
foremost solo mountaineer. He will 
deny even that he is its leading high- 
altitude expert. "If we are speaking 
about mountaineering, not just rock 
climbing, I think at the moment [the 
American] John Roskelley is the 
strongest one. He’s .stronger right now 
than I. At the moment I don't feel so 
strong/' Messner says, breaking into a 
smile. "I work too much." 


T A / ork, at the moment, includes 
1 / \ f lecture tours of Great Britain, 
» » Italy, and Germany, as well as 

"a big book" on Everest. Because Mess¬ 
ner has chosen to turn his expedition 
accounts into almost compulsively con¬ 
fessional tracts, he invites scrutiny of 
the obscure personal wellsprings of his 
drive. A theme that runs through all his 
writing is fear of loneliness—curious, 
one would think, in a mountaineer who 
deliberately inflicts upon himself solo 
expeditions to the world's biggest 
mountains. His English biographer, 
Ronald Faux, reveals that in his early 
days in the Alps Messner feared lonely 
bivouacs so much that he would start 
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Dodge introduces the 
“Four Wheeler of the Year." 


"...the Power Ram 50 is on© of the all-around great mini 4x4 
pickups to hit the market]' . Pour Wheeler, Jan, 1982 

"...any way you slice it, the Power Ram 50 is the best there is 
among small 4x4 pickups" Pickup , Van & 4WD, Jan. 1982 

"This is not a mini pickup like all the others from Japan but rather 
a mini 4x4 that rivals the power and performance of any (small) 
pickup you choose to stick it against" 

4 Wheel «S Off-Road, Jan. 1932 
That's a sampling of what the experts have to say about the new 
Dodge Power Ram 50. Here are some key facts behind the raves. 
More hauling power than Datsun and Toyota. 

Power Ram 50 hauls the biggest standard payload in its 
wheelbase class. It's got the biggest engine you can get in a 
small 4x4 pickup. Most horsepower, most torque. Its indepen¬ 
dent front suspension shows you true grit over rocky terrain. 

Drive it yourself. Odds are you'll discover what the experts 



Dodge Power 
.Ram 50Sport 

Datsun 

Sport 4x4 

loyota 
. |5R-5 J--J 

Engine, liters, cyl, 

. 2,6 Four 

.. .2,2. Four.. 

. J-lFowr- 

Horsepower (S/rpm _ 

105 igiSOQO . 

. ,98 @5200 

,joo.f»48oo 

Torque @rpm, Ibs.-fJ. 

13? .@3500 

127 @2800....^.. 

J29 .. !QjQ 

Payload, lbs. 

. .1510 

.J-lOO . . „ 


Fuel tank capacity, 

U.S. gal. 

18.0 

. . . -„&■ r,\ - 

15.9 _ i4 


Box length, in. 

. . , 81 .5 . 

73,4 .... 

Steering type 

Power 


vJtenuaj.^ 1 

*5ase slicker price exdudln^ ti‘!e. 

-.axes cnc destination charge'-,. Pri-e as of 3 

15-9S. 


already know: in the tough world of 4-wheel drive. Dodge 
Power Ram 50 is the toughest small pickup of them all. 



^ mm iinimijii.in -J^****»- 

Dodge Ram 50 4x2. Introducing a new, low-priced £ 

Dodge Ram 50 model, available in limited quantity. 

Oraef now while sunnlie? Ia?+. ^ T ?~rT f -- • 


„^ ri , _ _ _ -si 

Winners: In V?cl Dodge Ramcharger won Four Wheeler 
magazine's "Four Wheeler of the Year" award. Now 
Dodge Power Ram 50 is 1982's winner, and Off Read 
magazine's "4x4 of the Year" 
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INTRODUCING THE 

EIMTEX 

BICYCLE 

COMPUTER 

Now, let microcomputer technology 
help you get more enjoyment and better 
physical conditioning from your bicycle. 


PMK Associates in conjunction with 
Entex Industries, Inc. is proud to announce 
the most sophisticated microprocessor- 
based accessory yet developed for a 
bicycle — the Entex Bicycle Computer. The 
result of years of research and development, 
the EBC has been team-designed by one of 
the world’s largest manufacturers of con¬ 
sumer computer products (their Space 
Invader™ has earned international acclaim, 
and Games magazine voted it one of the 
best 100 games ever invented). 

The EBC is a compact on-board com¬ 
puter system designed to provide the 
bicyclist with a continuous, digitally- 
displayed update of more than a dozen 
categories of data relating to his trip, bicycle 
and physical condition. The unit’s unique 
design incorporates dual National Semicon¬ 
ductor COPS microprocessors; one is used 
for data acquisition, storage and processing, 
the other to drive the graphic and digital 
liquid-crystal displays. 

DISPLAY FUNCTIONS 

• Spaod data- upper left of display 

• Time data • upper right of display 

• Diatanca data - center right of display 

• Pacing data - bottom half of display 

COMPUTER FUNCTIONS 
Milos Par Haur/Kitomstors Per Hour Select - 

displays ail speed and distance data in either miles or 
kilometers 

Speed Read-Out - speed is read on two large. 7-segment 
displays: animated fence posts on each side appear to go by in 
proportion to rate of speed 

Odometer - displays total distance traveled on this trip 
Time of Day - 24 hour dock reading in hours, minutes and 
seconds, complete with AM/PM indicator 
Stop Watch - displays elapsed time in hours, minutes, 
seconds and tenths of seconds 

Targot Time - targeted time of arrival may be entered as 
hours, minutes and seconds allocated for entire trip 


ETA - displays estimated time of arrival 
Alarm Clock - 24 hour alarm clock 
sounds buzzer for one minute at preset 
time 

Target Diatanca - used to enter 
distance to be haveled into computer 
Diatanca Remaining - displays 
distance remaining to completion of 
trip-, also portrayed graphically on lower index 
markers as distance traveled vs. distance to completion 

Destination Spaed - indicates constant speed which must 
be maintained to reach target distance at target time 
Average Speed ■ shows overall average speed for current 
trip: may be used as reference against destination speed to 
show rider whether he should increase or decrease his pace to 
reach destination at predetermined time 
Peak Spaed - displays highest speed attained on this trip 
Sat/Clear - two separate switches usee to set or clear Alarm 
Time. ETA, Target Time, etc. 

Tire Size - computer is programmable for tire sizes from 10 
inches to 36 inches in diameter incremented in tenths of an j 
inch, metric conversion table supplied: unit automatically 
calculates exact circumference value for each wheel revolution 
(this auto-calibration feature makes placement of magnetic 
pick-up far less critical than on any other unit of this kind) 
Reet/Go - allows rider to interrupt internal trip dock during 
rest periods so that only actual time spent moving is used in 
calculating all trip data 

Ghost Rider - pacing display on lower half of display pro¬ 
vides reference between rider’s progress (top triangle), and 
computer generated "ghost rider 11 (bottom triangle): computer 
divides total trip distance into 10 equal parts and gives con¬ 
tinuous graphic update of rider's actual progress vs. pacer (i.e. If 
trip is 20 miles to be traveled in 60 minutes, top triangle would 
be incremented one space each two miles traveled, while bot¬ 
tom triangle would be incremented one space every 6 minutes) 
Hoart Rato Monitor - unit contains built-in provision for 
monitoring heart rate, a vital function in measuring physical 
conditioning (requires optional plug-in monitor, $34.95); 
highly accurate sensors fit over each har.d grip eliminating 
need for belts, clips, etc.; unlike other units which measure 
peripheral blood fiuw (pulse), this system’s unique dual sen¬ 
sors read myoelectric impulses from heart across chest (EKG) 
Cadence Monitor - reads RPMs of crankshaft (requires 
optional plug-in monitor, $16.95): aids nder in maintaining 



sensor and wheel- 

mounted (front or rear) magnetic pick-up. 
The unit is easily installed with just a 
screwdriver in less than 15 minutes, and fits 
nearly all bicycles, mopeds, motorcycles and 
exercise bicycles. Extra mountingbrackets 
and sensors are available for multi-cycle or 
club use (S34.95 complete set), and the EBC 
is easily unplugged and removed from its 
mounting bracket when not in use. 

Each Computer is fully tested and war¬ 
ranted by Entex for 90 days, and their 
modern customer service center offers con¬ 
venient service-by-mail if your unit should 
ever require repair. 

Truly unique, no single bicycle ac¬ 
cessory can do more to enhance the enjoy¬ 
ment and physical conditioning you get 
from cycling, the Entex Bicycle Computer, 
priced at just $94.95, is sold with a 15 day 
home trial period, so that if you are not 
completely satisfied you may return your 
unit for a full refund. 

To Order, mail your check to; PMK 
Associates, PO Box "598, East Brunswick, 
NJ 08816 (please include $2.00 for ship¬ 
ping, NJ residents please add 5% sales tax; 
customers outside continental U.S. please in¬ 
clude $10.00 for shipping). For faster service, 
credit card holders may order using our 24 
hour Toll Free number — 

1 - 800 - 835-2246 



consistent cadence over trip 

Magnetic Pick-Up - udt is equipped with friction free, 
wheel-mounted magnetic pick-up used to monitor RPMs of 
wheel; highly reliable ana extremely lightweight, has no 
measurable effect on wheel balance 

Weatherproof and shock-resistant, 
the Entex Bicycle Computer weighs less 
than 13 ounces (uses 6 AA batteries, not 
included) and comes complete with 
universal mounting bracket, cable, 
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I n the beginning 
was the Celerifere: 
two iron wheels 
that were connected 

by an oxbow-like *-- 

wooden spine and J„ the 1890s t 
surmounted by a 

padded saddle. Pro- COUluYl t be imp* 
pelled like a scooter they're not buy 
by simply thrashing 

against the ground By Kie 

with the feet, the bike 

was unsteerable and virtually unstoppable; 
the young rake who designed it was less in¬ 
terested in transportation than in shattering 
the composure of the gentlewomen who 
promenaded in the gardens of the Palais 
Royale in the spring of 1791. 

In that he was successful. Within a year 

Outs ids 


IX.BOULEVARD 
MONTMARTRE , 


In the 1890s they said the bike 
couldn't be improved. In the 1980s 
they're not buying that any more 

By Kief Hillsbery 


the Celerifere was the 
talk of Paris, and a 
crew of fashionable 
j young boulevardiers 

-—- 1 who dubbed them- 

y said the bike selves "Les Veloci- 

<ed In the 1980s p l des " re § ularl y raced 

; m Tne 1 - cUS . the contraption on 

y that any more the Champs Elysees. 

After that it was 
[illsbery merely a question of 

mechanics: first, a 
treadle-driven drive wheel, then pedals, then 
multiple gearing and a diamond-shaped 
frame. Barely a century after its fast-feet be¬ 
ginnings, the bicycle as -we know 1 " it wheeled 
the roadways of the world. 

It's a marvelous machine. No moving ob¬ 
ject, living or man-made, requires less energy 
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to move as much mass over the same 
distance. The bike is three times more 
efficient than a horse, five times more 
than a car, ten times more than a gull or a 
jet plane, and a hundred times more 
than a bumblebee. But it isn't perfect. 
During hard sprints and steep hill 
climbs, parts of the frame flex, stealing 
your energy and slowing you down. The 
drivetrain, for all its biomechanical ad¬ 
vantages, short-changes the powerful 
quadriceps muscles. And from an aero¬ 
dynamic standpoint, the high-perched 
riding position is Literally a drag. 

Today, after 50 years of compla¬ 
cency and conservatism (why tamper 
with a sure thing?), bicycle designers 
are attempting to change all that. In large 
part, they're following the lead of the 
International Human-Powered Vehicle 
Association. Members of the IHPVA 
have sheathed their machines in 
aerodynamic fairings, they've broken 
national highway speed limits by pedal- 
ing prone and recumbent and flat on 
their backs, and they've even crossed 
the English Channel in a human- 
powered airplane, the Gossamer Alba¬ 
tross. But the fruits of their labors have 
tempted few' cyclists in the practical 
■world of stoplights and potholes. "What 
we have now is streamlined and low to 
the ground," says Dr. Allan Abbott, cur¬ 
rent holder of the human land-speed 
record. "You can't run down a street 
filled with cars in that." 

WTiat you can do to close the gap 
between your machine and the ones set¬ 
ting records is to seek out more efficient 
components than were available several 
years ago. Or make your bike slipperier 
by equipping it with a partial fairing. If 
you're in the market for a new bike, you 
can get in on the ground floor of the 
human-power boom with one of the 
new production-model recumbents. Or 
if price is no object, spend $2,500 or 
more on a supercycle built to failure tol¬ 
erances long reserved for spacecraft. 

In the pages that follow, we'll take a 
dose look at these four approaches to 
building a better bike, We'll also tell you 
how to demystify the experience of 
shopping for an off-the-rack bike, and 
explain why buying a custom machine 
may make good sense. And by the end, 
we tlrink you'll agree that the ordinary 
two-wheeler—already the most effi¬ 
cient form of transport devised by 
man—is in many instances becoming 
extra ordinary. 


o moving object requires less energy to move 

as much mass over the same distance. 

n: 11 - — 7- 


FrameS 

NO PLACE FOR HEAVY METAL 

T he tubing from which bicycle 
frames are made has changed 
very little since the establishment 
of the Patented Butted Tube Company 
by A .M. Reynolds in 1898. The composi¬ 
tion of the steel now includes such 


more advanced technologies were not 
available then, but if drey had been we 
would likely be riding on something 
very different from steel today." 

Perhaps. Carbon graphite and 
boron fibers, for example, are demon¬ 
strably stronger than steel, but the only 
fiber frame ever to go into full-scale 
production—the Exxon Gra/tek— 
turned out to be too whippy and quickly 
vanished from the bike shops. Titanium 
frames from Speedwell and Teledyne 
suffered a similar fate; thin-walled 
titanium tubing couldn't handle stress, 
as American racer Jacques Boyer learned 
during a road race in France when his 



The f:: tesei ihne on the exotic Klein runs about $2,300, and complete hi, can go for more than 
$5,0’ u. Sortie frame parts are reinforced with boron fiber, used in spaced <;/. 


strengthening agents as chrome, man¬ 
ganese, and molybdenum, but the pro¬ 
cess of forming it remains unaltered. 
Even Reynolds superlight 753 steel; 
chrome/vanadium alloy tubing repre¬ 
sents little more than a variation on the 
familiar theme, and because it's easily 
damaged in minor crashes it's suitable 
mainly for record-attempt racing. 

"That the current steel frame is so • 
well designed is no accident," says 
Gary Klein, a Chehalis, Washington, 
craftsman who builds what are widely 
regarded as the finest bicycles in the 
world. "TTiebasicdesign work wasdone 
early in this century. Any flaws were 
realized and corrected lony ago The 


Teledyne frame cracked and pitched him 
headfirst over the handlebars. 

At present, bikes made from alter¬ 
native tubing are rarities, and they're all 
quite expensive. Gary Klein's alumi- 
num/'magnesium/siiicon alloy frames 
completely eliminate energy-sapping 
flex in the bottom bracket (the structure 
through which the crank axle passes), 
and weigh a full pound less than steel 
frames. Ln their priciest incarnations 
Klein's bikes cost upwards of $5,000. 
Klein reinforces critical frame parts with 
the same type of boron fibers used in 
spacecraft, and his expanded diameter 
Power Tubing provides unsurpassed 
rigidity. The Klein, looks a little un- 
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One authority calls the latest aerodynamic 
components "window dressing." 


gainly, but it rides and handles like a 
dream, even when heavily loaded with 
touring gear. 

Two other aluminum-alloy frames, 
the Italian Alan and the French Vitus 
Super Cadre (also used on the Moto- 
bacane Prolight), are assembled from 
tubing three times the thickness of 531 
Reynolds steel. Nonetheless, they're the 
lightest machines this side of titanium, 
and the "screwed and glued"—or 
cemented together—construction pro¬ 
vides excellent damping of road shock. 
(It's also much less expensive than the 
tungsten'inert gas welding process 
employed by Gary Klein; the Alan and 
Vitus frames each cost about $600 com¬ 
pared to the $2,300 Klein charges for his 
deluxe frameset.) Aluminum frames are 
popular with European cyclo-cross rid¬ 
ers, and the rust-free tubing makes 
them good choices for coastal areas. Un¬ 
like the Klein, however, the Alan and 
the Super Cadre are exclusively in¬ 
tended for racing. 

For the majority' of the cycling pub - 
lie, however, exotic frames make little 
sense from an economic or performance 
standpoint. As was true in the mid- 
thirties, a bike made from Reynolds 531 
tubing is more than satisfactory. Even 
bikes made from inexpensive straight- 
gauge tubing (walls of even thickness) 
costing $200 to $300 are qui te serviceable 
for most touring or sport riding. More 
expensive are frames from the better- 
known firms—Reynolds, Columbus, 
Vitus, Ishiwata, Tange—that use rec¬ 
ipes incorporating chrome, manganese, 
molybdenum, or other high-test metals. 
Bikes made from double-butted alloy 
tubing (walls thicker and stronger at 
stress-prone tube junctions) start at 
about $400. If you want your next bike to 
be thelasi one you buy, plan on one with 
double-butted Jtubing.. 




Aerodynamics 

THE SLIPPERIER THE FASTER 


H eavy or flexible frames may- 
help sabotage a bike's inher¬ 
ently efficient design, butnoth- 
ing stands in the way of performance 


nents, an authority who asked that his 
name not be used said, "They're win¬ 
dow dressing. With a few limited 
exceptions—rims, brake cables—they 
don't speed you up. They should be seen 
as a cosmetic change." 

Shimano, which recently intro¬ 
duced its Dura-Ace AX series of 
aerodynamic components, estimates 
that the combination of streamlined 
hardware and contoured tubingreduces 
vehicular wind drag by 20.6 percent. 
Nonetheless, aerodynamic two- 
wheelers such as the $1,275 Lotus Super 








in wind-tunnel tests, Shimano found its aerodynamic components cut wind drag by 20 percent. Critics 
say such figures are meaningless on highways, where stray or rider-generated winds are a factor, 


Mo'.obectine's cemented alu . sun; frame, at $600, 
is an alternative to the inert-gas welded Kk t. 


like the wind. The harder you pedal, the 
more energy you expend overcoming 
wind resistance. Even when you're 
sauntering along at just ten miles an 
hour, nearly half your effort is nullified 
by wind drag. The latest aerodynamic 
standard bikes are fashioned from oval 
or teardrop steel-alloy tubing and outfit¬ 
ted with special components originally 
developed for world land-speed rec¬ 
ords. Whether such touches as spindle¬ 
less pedals, low-profile derailleurs, and 
wheel rims equipped with polyethylene 
fairings really make much difference 
remains to be. seen. While some cy¬ 
clists report noticeable—but slight— 
advantages to aerodynamic compo¬ 


Pro and $925 Panasonic AR-6000 Aero 
clearly fail the cost'benefits test for all 
but the most committed cyclists. 3rcy- 
cling magazine, after extensive road test¬ 
ing,found theLotus"abitfaster" than a 
comparable nonaerodynamic bike and 
lauded the new Japanese components 
for their workability. But the evaluators 
also noted several draw-backs. 
Shimano's AX hardware, for example, 
isn't interchangeable with non- 
Shimano components. If you're ever out 
of range of a well-stocked bike shop, a 
sizable stash of spare parts—including 
binder bolts, brake pads, freewheel 
cogs, toe clips, and axles—becomes 
mandatory. Special tqol.s are required 
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Warning: The Surgeon Genera! Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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After several shaky starts on the Avatar, 
he got the hang of the new center of balance. 


for servicing pedals, freehub, and head- _ 
set. And for all its slipperiness, Tange's 
teardrop tubing needs an extra pound of 
reinforcing material to match the resil¬ 
ience of an ordinary round-tubed frame. 

Another problem with the new 
aerodynamic standard bikes is... 
aerodynamics. However streamlined 
the machine, the principal source of 
wind resistance—the rider—remains 
unaffected. It makes better aerodynamic 
sense to enclose a bike with a fairing of 
fiberglass or plastic, but a full fairing 
creates problems of its own. Balance is 
trickier, side winds scarier, and ma¬ 
neuverability takes a dive. At last May's 
human-porvered vehicle champion¬ 
ships, Olympic gold medalist Eric 
Heiden escaped unhurt when he overbal¬ 
anced in a fairing-equipped HPV and 
went into a roll. 



Teardrop-shaped tubing ir rari of the aero¬ 
dynamic package on the $1,275 Loins Super Pro '. 

A partial fairing seems like an obvi¬ 
ous solution, but it's just recently that 
engineers have concentrated on de¬ 
veloping motorcvcle-style windbreaks 
for use on bicycles, The most successful 
design presently available, Glen 
Brown's Zzipper T road fairing, costs 
just $59 and offers such a performance 
advantage that it's prohibited in events 
sanctioned by the United States Cycling 
Federation. Made from thin, semirigid 
Lexan, the 14-ounce Zzipper provides 
streamlined airflow around the upper 
torso without sacrificing stability in 
gusty winds. In a coasting test on a long 
hill. Brown reached 43 miles an hour 
with the device and only 35 miles an 
hour without it. 

On a steep hill, of course, a full tuck 
racing position—elbows and knees 
joined together, nose over the handlebar 
stem—cuts wind drag as well as a partial 
fairing. But when you have to pedal, the 


Zzipper can make a measurable differ¬ 
ence. Data collected by Chester Kyle, a 
founder of tire IHPVA, suggests that at 
19.8 miles an hour the device provides a 
mi!e-an-hour advantage; IHPVA presi¬ 
dent Dr. Peter Boor says the Zzipper 
"allows you to ride one gear higher." 
Other cyclists have reported speed in¬ 
creases ranging from 5 to 7 percent, and 
if you want to go aerodynamic without 
blowing your budget, there's no better 
investment than a Zzipper T. 

Zzipper T, 458 Thayer Rd. Santa 
Cruz, CA 95060. 


that you sit in instead of on. 

Even though one design—the 
Avatar 2000—takes its name from tire 
Sanskrit word for "new beginning," re- 
cumbents actually have been around 
since Hie turn of the century. In 1932, a 
French model incurred the wrath of the 
International Bicycling Federation by 
outperforming conventional cycles in 
several road races, and recumbents were 
banned from further competition. To¬ 
day, despite controversy over its alleged 
mechanical superiority, the laid-back 
riding position is garnering kudos from 
long-distance tourists, largely because 



.e cumber, is such as the Avatar 1000 and the Easy Racer (inset), with its Zzipper T aerodynamic 
tindscreen, are more comfortable and. according to some, more efficient than conventional bikes. 



RecumbentS 

THE LAID-BACK APPROACH 


T AT hether full or partial, fairings 
\/\f on ordinary bicycles have one 
V Vaerodynamic failing: high fron¬ 
tal wind resistance. Reduced frontal 
area is the only remedy, and in the past 
several years, the performance advan¬ 
tages of low-slung HPVs have fueled in¬ 
terest in two-wheeled recumbent bikes 


it's far more comfortable than a typical 
ten-speed. On a standard bicycle, exert¬ 
ing maximum pressure on the cranks 
requires counter pressure from arms 
and back, forcing you to pull up on the 
handlebars while you are accelerating. 
Because your legs tend to lift you off the 
saddle, your arm muscles have, to hold 
you down. 

On the Avatar 2000 a mesh-and- 
leather seat braces your back, and your 
more powerful leg muscles get the brunt 
of the workout. Your arms rest fully re¬ 
laxed on low handlebars, and pedals are 
located way up front, nearly grazing a 
kiddy-sized tire. John Schubert, who 
road-tested the $2,100 Avatar for Bicy¬ 
cling magazine found the rnarhir.:.- "at 
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Campagnolo no longer automatically constitutes 
the cutting edge in component design. 


least as easy to ride and stable as a con¬ 
ventional bike." After several shaky 
starts he got the hang ol the new center 
of balance and regularly used the bike 
for highway commuting. 

The efficiency of the recumbent de¬ 
sign is underscored by the racetrack suc¬ 
cesses of another recumbent, the Easy 
Racer. In 1980, a fairing-equipped ver¬ 
sion of the bike set a world record for a 
two-wheeled vehicle on a flat track: 32.5 
miles an hour. Designer Gardner Martin 
does not yet sell a fully equipped street 
version of the Easy Racer, though he is 
offering a limited number of framesets 
for $900. For the more self-sufficient, 
.Martin also sells detailed plans for $25, 
and a do-it-yourself model can be put 
together from two scrapped ten-speed 
frames. Martin is also negotiating with a 
BMX bike manufacturer who may be 
able to cut the frameset price in half. 
.Although an equipped version of the 
assembly-line Easy Racer would not be 
as finely finished as the more expensive 
model, it would sell for only $750, 
Martin says. 

At the bottom end of the recumbent 
spectrum is the Hvpercycle, a $400 bike 
with a short wheelbase and somewhat 
limited handling and braking 
capabilities. Finishing quality isn't up 
to what you'd expect on a conventional 
$400 machine, and some HPV en¬ 
thusiasts feel that in the long run mass- 
produced recumbents such as the 
Hypercycle may do their cause more 
harm than good. But within its 
limitations—and at high speeds the 
bike is an accident waiting to happen— 
the Hypercycle offers a comfortable, 
a.ttenfion-getting alternative. 

Recumbents do have their detrac¬ 
tors, who charge that the low profile is 
unsafe in traffic and inefficient during 
hill climbs. But Avatar designer David 
Gordon Wilson claims that while riding 
recumbents he has never been beaten 
up a hill by any other cyclist. Familiarity’ 
with the riding position seems to make a 
big difference. With the Easy Racer, for 
example, Martin teDs buyers to expect a 
six-month period of adjustment before 
achieving optimum pedaling efficiency. 

Easy Racer, 2321 Freedom Bird., Wat¬ 
sonville, GA 95076 (information packet $1 
refundable). 

Fomac Industries (Avatar 2000), 40 
Oakdale Rd., Wilmington, A IA 01SS7. 

Hvpercycle, 2937 S. Vail AvLos 
Angeles, CA 9004.0. 
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Components 

OH, THOSE CLEVER JAPANESE 

Among the cycling elite, buying a 
bike is simply a matter of folio w- 
■*. ing the rules. The first rule: a 
lightweight frame of double-butted 
alloy tubing, preferably inscribed with a 
euphonious surname from across the 
water. The second: a drivetrain from 
CampagnoMRegina, matched to wheels 


Except for a reduction in weight and 
the addition of more s ophisti cated gear¬ 
ing, the drivetrain of the contemporary 
bicycle is identical to the version de¬ 
veloped in the 1890s. Larry Brown, a 
Honolulu inventor and entrepreneur, 
has a better idea, and in 1979 his 
variable-resistance Selectocam crankset 
shocked European racers when it helped 
American cyclists take second place, 
25th, and 27th (out of 1,800 entrants) in 
the quadrennial 750-mile Paris-Brest- 
Paris race, the longest regularly held 
single-stage competition in the world. 
Tire chain-driven Selectocam, a spin-off 



built around Campagnolo hubs. These 
are the components that matter most, 
and no one really minds that they're also 
among the most expensive items on the 
market. A quality bicycle, after all, is 
nothing more than the sum of its parts; 
and if Italian hardware is missing from 
the equation, conventional wisdom 
says, there's something seriously’ wrong 
with the arithmetic. 

Not necessarily. Although equip¬ 
ment by C ampagnolo, Regina, and oth er 
Italian manufacturers stands unchal¬ 
lenged for durability, function, and 
availability, it no longer automatically 
constitutes the cutting edge in compo¬ 
nent design. Some of the new technol¬ 
ogy we survey’ below—experimental or 
not—may give the masters a run for 
their lira in thr 'r ■ orr. ■ 

sssa -: ■ - - \ ■ 


O LTSIDE 


of the earlier rod-driven BioCam, fea¬ 
tures conventional 15-speed gearing, 
but one of the three front chainwheels 
has been reshaped to take advantage of 
the natural strengths of the quadriceps 
muscles. At the top and bottom of the 
power stroke, where the legs have min¬ 
imal leverage, the Selectocam offers only 
token resistance. At 20 degrees past the 
top of the power stroke, the point of 
greatest leverage, resistance increases, 
allowing riders to apply more power 
precisely when and where it's naturally 
available. In effect, this enables a cyclist 
to push a higher gear than, he or she 
would be able to without the aid of the 
Selectocam. Since greater pedaling 
efficiency—10 to 12 percent, by Brown's 
estimate—means less fatigue for each 

' -■ ' t; : ?<* 
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Continuing its development of ultra-lightweight shelters, Sierra West now 
offers a complete line of backpacking tents. The Litehouse is an unusually 
roomy two-person tent which features no-see-um mosquito netting for fair 
weather views, and a rain fly for foul weather protection. Check out our other 
shelters also, the one-person BivySack, two-person Gimme Shelter and Skylite, 
and our three-person Trilite. Worth their weight in protection. 

SierraVvest 

6 East Yanonali Street, Santa Barbara, California 93101 
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L.K. nvans/Couilesy The Pony Shop 


Beware the sales pitch enlivened with tales 
of Giovanni Galli in the days of Girardegno. 


crankset takes you farther faster. 

Though the cam has been around 
for some years now, it has yet to find its 
way into the mass market in a big way. A 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, manufacturing firm, 
Facet Enterprises, was for a time selling 
a BioCam driven bike for $1,500 ($1,900 
for the Campagnolo-equipped deluxe 
version), but squabbles between Brown 
and Facet over the design of tire cam led 
to a protracted court fight and Facet's 
withdrawal from the biking business. 
At the New York bike show this spring, 
Brown was still searching for investors 
and interested bike companies. 




The bizarre BioCam, r.ozo a collector's item, was 
driven bv rods, not chains, and had 50 speeds. 


CHAINS AND 
FREEWHEELS 

Like cranksets, chains were largely 
perfected by the close of the nineteenth 
century. But by reshaping chain link 
plates and freewheel sprocket teeth, 
Japanese manufacturers Shimano and 
SunTour have developed drivetrain sys¬ 
tems that provide smoother shifting 
with reduced wear on derailleurs. 
Shimano's Uniglide setup employs 
twist-tooth cogs that help maintain op¬ 
timum chain alignment throughout the 
shifting process, eliminating the slip¬ 
page that ordinarily accompanies up- 
shifting. SunTour's Ultra 6 system relies 
on beveled cog teeth that match up with 
bevels on the inner surface of tire chain 
link plates to achieve a similar result. 

Fast, solid shifting isn't the only ad¬ 
vantage of the improved Japanese 
freewheels. Shimano's "cassette" model 
features easily interchangeable cogs, al¬ 
lowing cyclists to create their own gear¬ 
ing. The Shimano design also provides 
for the use of smaller cogs than are com¬ 
monly found on other freewheels, and 
thus allows higher overall gear ratios. 
SunTour, by projecting the smallest cog 
out from the main freewheel body, has 


SimTotir's narrow-profile Ultra-6 New Winner 
freewheel can convert a 10-speed to a 12-speed. 

opened up enough room to fit a seven- 
cog duster into the space formerly filled 
by a six-cog version; a six-cog duster 
may now replace a five. Hie result is a 
14-speed or 12-speed instead of a 10, 
which helps make molehills out of 
mountains on a cross-country tour. 

WHEEL HUBS 

One of the major problem areas in a 
multigeared bicycle is the rear wheel. 
Since the freewheel cluster occupies 
space on the right side of the axle, the 
wheel must be "dished," with spokes on 
the freewheel side more steeply angled 
and the right hub flange much closer to 
the center of the axle than the left hub 
flange. This out-of-balance situation 
places greater tension on right-side 
spokes and makes them especially vul¬ 
nerable to lateral stresses. 

Campagnolo's solution to the prob¬ 
lem of spoke stress is the hi-lo hub. A 
higher flange on the freewheel side of 
the hub gives spokes a shallower, more 
load-resistant angle and permits spoke 
tension to be reduced. Shimano's alter¬ 
native to the hi-lo solution is the Unibal¬ 
ance hub. By repositioning ball bearings 


inside its integrated freewheel-hub as¬ 
sembly, orFreehub, Shimano engineers 
were able to move the right-side flange 
out and achieve the same effect, 
Shimano estimates a two-thirds reduc¬ 
tion in imbalance over conventional 
wheels; and although the Unibalance 
isn't totally balanced, it's much less 
prone to vibration and spoke breakage 
than other wheel assemblies. 

Another improvement in wheel de¬ 
sign owes its existence to American in¬ 
ventor Phil Wood, who developed the 
sealed-bearing hub in the mid¬ 
seventies. Wood's chunky-lookinghubs 
boast larger-diameter axles and larger 
hub housings; so they're stronger and 
more. efficient at torque transmission 
than ordinary hubs. By substituting 
sealed, precision ball-bearing as¬ 
semblies for the traditional cup-and- 
cone arrangement. Wood virtually 
eliminated the need for maintenance. 




Campy's hi-lo hub (center) has one high and 
one low flange to reduc- brea i -”", 


Sales talK 

FINDING THE BESTBUY 

B efore you hit the showroom, draw 
some distinctions; once there, in¬ 
sist on test riding. Setting a few 
ground rules and comparison shopping 
will help you get a better machine, and 
you'll be less likely to raid your savings 
just to please some starry-eyed muscle¬ 
man who enlivens his saies pitch with 
tales of Giovanni Galli in the days 
of Girardegno. Spending more than 
$500 on your first bicycle makes about 
as much sense as investing in a 
Lamborghini for a second car. 

~ FRAME 

The main consideration is to get the 
right size, matched to frame geometry 
that won't make you feel as though 
you're pushing the handlebars into the 
roadbed, Frame size is measured from 
the top of the seat lug to the center of the 
bottom bracket, and the idea! figure for 
.most riders is about nine inches less 
than the inside length of the leg, from 
the crotch bone to the sole of the foot. Ta 
a great degree, the way a bike handles 
and performs is governed by frame 
Please turn to vase $4 
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FUNCTION 




Finally...a line of cycle clothing that is 
both attractive and functional on 
and off your bike. 


CannondaJe has used a 
cotton/polyester blend to make a 
unique cycling short that combines style 

withcomfort.Theyfeatureafleece-lined crotch, ''‘Le¬ 

high cu tetastldzed backand two side cargo pockets. 

Co-ordinate these shorts with ourjackets, pullovers and -• 

100% cotton cycling shirts In four bright colors for a great 
new look. 

I Writeusforafreel982catalogandstopbyyourAuthorizedCannondaIeDeaIer 
[ fora first hand look at this great newline of bicycle clothing. 

CannondaleCorporation, DepL57, 9BrooksidePIace, Qeorgetown,CT06829 (203)838-4488 
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CllUck Davis used, the diffused rays of the late 
afternoon sun to light this photograph of Cousteau cameraman Louis Prezelin surrounded 
bv kelp plants. Davis shot Prezelin from below, in 40 feet of water off Santa Barbara Island. 
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Budd Titlow caught the setting sun through a net 
of salsify plant seed heads by shooting from the ground with a 30mm macro lens. This 
photograph was shot with the lens wide open at f, ; 3.5 to catch the fading light. 
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EXPOSURE 



Jo Anna McCarthy photographed this racing 

horse, part of her four-vear-Iong photographic series on horses, in the gardens of a 
breeding ranch outside Mexico City. 
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Kayaking t he Sea _ 

B eyond ‘Washington's Strait of Uuarj pe f u . 1 . ! I 
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northwesterly, you'll skim over the sea to 
Jahnstcine Strait off Vancouver Island,, where 
pods bf. killer whales will keep you company. >: 

The land is dark green, the;sea clear .arid ‘ ; 
ref jective. t Below, your kayak streams, 1 an.' under-, 1 
water world of ipustard kelps; magenta starfish, , 
orange-lipped scallops, and succulent -tbalnre 
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5c- Georgia's Okefenokee Swamp, 

. iartda's Everglades, reed- and vine-choked 
waterways echo with the calls of /bis and 
heron, ^ _ 

But for all the secrets and mists, the South Is 
not Impenetrable. Fast-moving rivers like 
South Carolina's Chattooga slash through 
dense hardwood forests—both challenging 
canoeists and providing a way to see and 
know the land. Craggy peaks In the Ozarks 
and Smokies give wide open views to the 
determined climber. 

Mountains, desert, bayous, and seashorethe 
South offers adventure as well as mystery, 

_ ■ ——i—- * ~ rcsJss-C- ><» -»<-■ ■cct . 
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lue mists h«ve hung eternally over 
the Smokies; the Cherokee christened 
them the “land of .smokes' long before 
the first pioneer arrived. Mysteries abound, 
too. In the underground caves that riddle 
Arkansas's Ozark Mountains; In high-country 
trails that lead through Oakland pine valleys 
to lost plantations; and along North Caro-.. 
Una's seashore where the pirate Black- ' “ 
beard sank, taking his treasure with him. 
Tucked a way here and there are places 
■drapedln mi .•ilana vines, alive 
with creatu, TtpstJurkin swamps and 
hemlock-covered valleys, in the bayous of 
.. . . ,... ■ r:.. ■■■■-aESBi - 
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"I Cdmberiand. ls a forgotten.worid of-st k, ' 
dunes, twisted dak and pine forests, swamp;. ;:i 
endless white beacbesZA'National Park Sen, 


Boat takes yix: ; 
Mary's tt> .their-' 
explof e the ?s ,: •: 
shoTeT*™’^ 3 *' 
Mom'tn 
parthe' 


A;-c 


h;-, the irn'nland vii ?■ 
ind ’-JCWi'yipur Back, 
'-'"et places.and ; 


rjv:: 


. South': Summer. Fall. 1932 


.3'^ 


■?r-i 20494384 . 
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And always around you is the sea, azure .and. ... 
endless. You’ll.swim Injt, walk beside.it, hear jts 
waves, watch it change. This is an Island world 
that only a backpacker can know. 

Outfitter; Wilderness Southeast. 9521 'Whitfield Ave., 

Savannah, C/. -hr rc& 

On Your Own: Cumberland Island National Seashore. 
P. O. Sex 806,-St. Mary's. CA 3 I 558 


-Mountaineering: 

Great Smoky Mountains 

——;- ■....- — . •, i a 

V irgin hardwood,fdrestsrcraggy rock,,,_ 4 _, j 

outcroppings, arid tempestuous.rivers:. this .is... j 
the.land of the Cherokee.and the,cradle of the...,' 3 
pioneers. And like.those_hardy men, you'll meet . I 

the Smokies head-on,_ . __i 

For a month, you'll climb and bushwhack through j 
America's oldest, mountain .range.. Youji venture ^ 
into. the.laurel hills—a jungle of entangled laurel j 
trees arrd_towerin;g, rhodgdeodrpns.,W/ith ropes' 3 
and pftons you’ll gain. the. summits.of jutting . j 

peaks to look across 800 square miles of _. ; 

blue-misted forest There will bercamps beside i 
tumbling'green streams and dinners offresh treat j 

But,:of course, you won't be here alone. .There'll_1 

be atezrn.of c-her adventurers with you, ,, J 
Together you'll explore the.SmokieS'rfyoul! cam j 
where they tare, harsh "ana demanding';/where 1 
they are'quiet and yfeldirrg. You'll know' what r e J 
early pioneers faced, and at the end of t - l'|- j 
you'll know more about yourself. J 

Outfitter: North Carolina Ceaa.'?' .:. PC -i' “J 
317. Morganton, NC 286. 4 

On Your Own: The Gres; : try a- Nr.ttnal . _a 

ear;, -Jatiinbiirg.TN 37736 1 

riding The Southern thermals i 

- - -■ - - --. “4 

T here is another wilderness.;'T. -r■; . ■' darirrgj 
explore; the wilderness,t “A 
™Fcr five days, you ii vev:.rc r c% sea--a i."' m ... j 
Y;'the wing "of a hangqliarr. v.e : he- . 
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|7 ret. dies of the Cumberland Mountains "as few 
j'h ■ een them. 

v With a good running stride, you'll catth.tfe wind 
pbfZirki Pesk,..then glide with your kiteover the 
■ -.sheer rock face above the Potomac. Thermals, .the. 
V ; 'lght-twisD'ng energy of ir i _ ’,v;Tl carry you to 

\ iS.C OC; th en 7,pno''f-°r . 

KjtDrlhqursyqDT r.r:: and ' :: j vmle,: 
|.Trr.oadows. a-d "iv.mVh- tear 
{^boundary of vr- - -ym ; t.; -- .1 : 
p^Wing”land s.I;. : n '-.hirv.ti t,. 
t, Outfitter: fSOy:-te: " T ‘ ■ 

t> : j •.r' 7 ' 

Canoeing thiT 

\~Okefen ok ee swa mp _ 

O f'..I'.ee S'.v.’TC miv 


WJZi 


' . ..toA firaruRMfe #• 

Or -.-ion t 'ranoe voyage;you'll make a - 
r.vy. -r-:m r .'n; - : ; 00 ,miles in this 4CG,DCC acre' 
prim - . . . . t er';-:. Called the.7]j_ndof trembling 

- earth," the C,>ke-r . a mix,of peat covered 
• prairies, cyp. - i-d blac* gum forests, and 
'"islartc • rr.~ ..... 

Starting“atBiilv: La■: i.e:-orj&aer State . 
Park, youii] d- une: r s-c id cypress 
trees, travel'througr, ft ; stletoe, forest arid . 
paddle down the black Suwanee River. Along ~ 

- the way you'll.waten herons and egrets at 
their stealthy an: of fishing, and warily eye the 
bumpy heads of half-submerged alligators, 

^Sdhs^ts'yyiikfMd'you famplngTjrjDlahqrms.._ 

raised in the.middle of the Tnc even-' 

ing's flaming _ oranges and pi. s cast across the 
ri'swamp's dark waters are not to_ce missed, ; 

Outfitter r i. ferner: routheet:. ~i Isieft'r.e* 
ysiyanniti o* 

. Or your Own; ,W.: ? M v - ; - ee .\L.„u;sl ' 


Excavating The Mysterious 
Mound builders 


S ome 3,000 years ago, an unknown tribe of .. 

early native Americans laborea to create a, 
huge bird-like mound in northeastern Louisiana. “ 
After completing this giant effigy, they sum 
rounded it with other, smaller mounds, and a 
seml-ccteconal series' of earthen ridges; Here they 
held celebrations and festivities; lived, cocked and 
slept here for hundreds of years — and chen, they 
disappeared. 

Were these people related to the Mayas as 
S 0 "-» bei ’".V js.'t • ran ancient astronomical 
‘ottervattwy «v* elaborate temple for" hunting' 
fest ; res'and satr :e.?J\!o one yet knows. But 
on a two-week archaeological ekpeditioh"to"the"’ 
mounds of Poverty Point on the Sat banks.of ... 
Bayou Macon, you'll have a chance to help ’ 
excavate the area around the mounds'and 
perhaps help piece together their meaning. ' ■■ 

Working with archaeologists and fellow team . I T 
members, youlll map and survey the regiony.. 7 
excavate housing'structures,' firehearths/and' ' 

' cooking pig.At night,‘you'll watch the star's.. 

shine ever these strange mounds, and wonder., 
again about tHe'ancient ones who lived here 
-so long ago.' 

Outfitter: Esrthwaich, 10 Juniper StC " 

Belmont, ft/IA 02178 


• CuipberiaacrMounlajns- 
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S carred and shaped by the glaciers.of the 
Ice Age, the Midwest Is a spreading 
landscape of water, prairie, arid forest. 
Eons ago, the glaciers flattened this land, 
pocketing it with depressions, gouging It Into 
- hills and valleys. Lakes now fill those pockets 
and rivers course through the valleys. 

This Is, quite simply, water countiy. The 
three Great Lakes dominate the land. But a 
thousand other glinting streams and ponds . 
add to the area's liquid character ."'' " ‘ 

Around these Midwest waterways, the North 
Woods grow tall and dense, offering a hearty 
mix of sturdy conifers, white-barked birch, 
and bending alders. Beneath their boughs 
wander moose and deer, timber wolves still 
hunt and howl, black bear search for roots 
and berries. There are bald eagles overhead, 
and Canadian geese In stunning V-formations. 
This Is a land for wanderers, for explorers, for 
those eager to know wnat lies beyond the 
next bend In the river. 

Canoeing The boundary 
W aters ___ _ __ Vj . 

C ert-:!*:.I:- jl . 

America, the Indiar: vaveieg . : e.v.-cjr-: " w . 
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Beq'' -i. - : . '• •••' "• • • -• • ■ "i 

V- Gra ': ;■ ■' -i vr . " vv-.-. -i • ■ 

s arCUK tria •••- :i :j L '. sur : . 

|gjjfc est>reas - • ~t ■ 

C-Siidef hess. j-:i. ■. e .1.: <•„ *1. e" 

e^There'U St :c—dlte: ;: ?:: jp. iy. J:~' 

ir.'.PiKe_to_catc . .Fji-Ttn y;y:; •• •• i'i v 

r ana Rad* Lakes-E j:,> .mu <i. 

\ beaver, moose, and otter c:i • 'gat aker.gr 
And in the evening yoc'U ft'.: r. :: ( 
I of torg-necked Icon' O" L a.e : -■ 

1- hu ge eaai"r'nerts down ft tine 



j,:. .. .’"T ■_ i7.-... f 'i 

. - cucGTS/ [OjCDZGi •'* A'— 

On Your Own; Mar. a:-. crmJts r . - 
t&hedTrcm 'trielterdef County P '.I ■ 
r * Bex 20*. Duluth MN 55S01 ' 


Backpacking Isle royale 


A -JSh 5. ,anai ; 
Isle Royale. 




: .e waters or 1■ ■ 

otected V. i r 

jVt c; w.TlOCf 


- j his 1 Ivey vc 

.-■lake. .' Cv.'_ ~ 



:• • - T“ r i: 
r ‘ 


j lUfCS, j 1 * 9 . I 

y swamps. There a:e 


but the wolves remain wary—although n ghts . 
on the.lsland'do .echo, with their lonely i c.vls. 

A hike:along.FeJd:mann Ridge will give'you views, 
of both lake arid island. Isolated white pines 
shade this basaltic ridge area, while a thick forest 

of maple .and yellow; birch covers the land below..: 

Descending the ridge, you'll'enter the "dark ; 

tamarack and spruce woods of Big Siskiwit 
Swamps the dank hemeof owls and muskrats. 

To complete your, loop,'follow short Island Trail tor: "i— 
the.interior Greenstone Ridge and trek its rugged 
path back to. your trailhead, ' - 

On Your Own: Isle Poyaie National Park., 87 N. Ripley 
St, Houghton, Ml 49931 



THROUGH THE STRAITS 
Of Mackinac 


G reat sandstone cii"s and wave-blasted caves: 
white sand beach 1 -: ; pine-covered fjords 


S?retu ■. . .... fre.te". _ h r.opse~ on island trails._rim the s horeline nf r.--: j.-> V'l 
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Diving The Great Lakes 


T he Great Lakes:.Alveses'- v 
Uke.any sea. ttw have : 
sh'psand treasure from...]':" 
Near Michigan': 3 t •• Ira 
Superior, yo l ■: r ■ i t? ri: 
remains, tie.- i r 

hulks of are. : nips - i_ ■“ 
shoals..You'll spe- . • 

wrecks, of w ■; Jen ■ ' ? ■ 

like the Super w . :.r 
cargo of $30.0D£rjn one 
In addition io.known.wrecks. 
others waiting to by c\ •• c 

find you" oyv- anticue ipTttt, 
stash of silver,coins. 


IbjL 


From the protected waters of Little Traverse Bay, 
you and your crew will unfuri your ship's sails 
and set a northeast course'to .‘the Straits of 
Mackinac. ■■ --VTi.'- "i y 

Beyond the Straits you'll, cruise jntojike Huron's 
North Channel. Here yoti'jlr? "over clear) pristine 
waters (views down .to 50 fee: 3-<s among a ■" 
diousand.btpken islets..You'll. ciLitr iiomisle to' 


Outfitter: Vertiir.: 

■ Munis*"-"'. •- 


It: 


Isle, setting your 
' freshwater coves 
towns, and dai: 

explore). 

Outfitter: 

■ Marakeshrir: 
; TravarSe~Gift 


isolated 

Si.'.i.. . I,: res, aeserted lumber 
■lane :c- >rt'.. are yours to 


Shore Drive, 


CAVING In Missouri 

■ :r\mS— and some ; 50 ne • 
-year. Filled with sparkling. 1 . 
'eTchecfwith Indian petrogf. 
explorers: namesj.jorg ’-he n : 
’■and thieves, Missouri: as •: 

' legend and fantasy. 

YcuTI crawi and.w'gg-r 
dark grottoes aloha i'" state': 
■*>'*'%''iov? rne'e^oglsctjit: 



or sti 

: - I,-:.- 

r ret; 


r;-■^■vi:1E5Rn|iiy""F , heum6hla''Ca , ve' with' 

u-dsrp'cirv.i lata .. “ 

•i-rf own acossthe limestone..^ 

en rfri'yoii tb'tFie advehttlre’cf 
is ir;; :'-r or depth: of an undis- '4 


OlU " ■ . . . owned and ait srs 

■■ - :. ■ : : rS:e:er:.gfcatSurrey, do. 

.. - - : - rcVa, trio 

■-.).' ■ -cedczver 


V 14 


>a n s “ h , 

: f jH7noo* 


"S 
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hen the Pilgrims 
first touched shore 

_ on the New €n- . 

fBEO land coast, their Immediate 
. vista was one of Imperre- " 
ft able forest. Although that 
initial view has changed 
considerably, there are re¬ 
gions ojjbe East; that are 
still as wild and untamed 
as they were at the time 
_ of that first landing, 'J. 

Beginning jn Maine, 

) __ seemingly endless acres of :" 

i\ dense plnelands roll away ~ 

; . ' from the rugged Atlantic/, 

seacoast. Yet as the early 
i **^m s?settlcrs soon discovered, 

{Semf --these ptnelands are any- 
.7 7. thing but flat. Steeply ' 
pitched ranges like the 
Whites, the Greens, the, 

Adirondack, and the Appa- ■ — 

lachians thrust upward from New Hampshire to 
West Virginia. These are ancient, weathered 
_ ranges with stony bluffs and outcroppings. But 
around the bluffs and over the valleys and hills, 
Hovered with a thick mantle of pine 
--and hardwood. 

___The vastness of the West is not found here. 
Instead the land offers an Intimate yet demand¬ 
ing view of one of America's oldest wilderness 
areas , Those who seek that view are rewarded 
In special ways. 



I BliCVttaSSKSEfew 


Going 

Underground __ 

C aves are magical'places,7 ■ 
pristine wildernesses of ' 
darkness,,silence,.and glisten-, 
ing crystal/Tney are. Doth en¬ 
ticing and foreboding: But that 
is exactly why you've come. 
Craviding into a wild West v'ir- 
■ ginia cave on Backbone Moun¬ 
tain in the Alleghenies, you'/l 
explore "these .hidden reaches ._ 
of the earth. For an entire day, 
you'll live .underground irva 
world of fantasy shapes arid 
absolute, night. 

You'll worm your way through 
narrow-/muddy passages'chat" ’ 
miraculously open into vast.’ 
chambers. Your fellow speiunk- 
ers will join you beside under¬ 
ground streams that cascade"over and around slick 
boulders and marble stalagmites. Overhead, the 
cave's roof glitters with, a million shining crystals and 
long, dripping limestone draperies. 

Time may disappear in the cavern. There are no 
watches here, and.on,'y silent albino'creatures with 
blank eyes scurry by in the black depths. 

At the end of the day,, you'll smile to see the 
sun again, but you'll never forget this nether 
wonder world, - 

Outfitter: Trsr&Mcntefle Outfitt*';. i 
■rr. sl\tiV 2626 Q^.r 


r r-r: 


The East, summ&t.-Fau. I9S2 


19 4 
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. Apmo N DACKS High Peak s ^ ^ " 

H ere is rugged v. .'.•; - :. lu-e : ■' ,:n -Vei-Loo.icr?r/.!_, . 
untouched (a-::. to re .ases ..non you :•■■' ■ count. Cn o t-.vc-. 

_ Vweek-Crjss^A'U'itiy vent...'L-.' v..j'M tc.l yvcr; ;ho'■'t-on^nLi . . 

■-•• if the Adironoacks ■■ i : r ■ y .te eg v : • err. : - 

fes off-’trall hike ; «Ur : _ 

^ You'll trave r :’-e n • / rue": V^uu- i ■?. ■ . ■>■=:. 
the mountains to e --: nr: : ■■ :■ r'e.v-.M—i: 

..stream. From here, you’ll s-r : .. :o .. r: : "" f :• - 

• surrounding peaks; Sawtee' i ’ .cv. j _ .. f*- < ; 

Maps and compass'wiii pci'.t you 1 . _rt<- :h':-ug‘: fore:? . 

ta-gles of “irand pine eft - - r'-u'ie.r: Aloirrr.t,' p 

you'll discoverjnidde' -• c:-jrp tu-cs. ,\:..' •••.':• • rlfC; - 

r.cu.nd into the - ... ' 

r —“r-You may not rear" sur’-" r^aks u.'..i :y;« .-kr.i.--n.n. the rovvrrd 

— —tile long, relit r, try r,:.,.r 1,''[ rci.' in m I* 

®-" Mli stijljbe yn .Y _ 

_ .OtitfitieT: '. .u.-.yd r' d'r •:./_• iv-, 

*- On Your Ov,n: r . : > 1^7 .""V.v ".-’.r 


Paddling The Upped Youghiogheny ' 



I 
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lest, John 
•ifn waters,' 


- ■ j ■: 1 c tge. cve;y her- 
" 1 oose knee-deef 
• dtciryou g/fde by: 

■y .-dant in this river, and you'll ,'ikeiy 
• • r ?v- ing meais- In the distance, 

.\, xt or the sudden hoot of an owl. 
: ; f h e river. 


Ft: r 13 /s near the Canadian harder. 


fe/rt#? roresiService, Gre&iviiis, 


: :'7J£ Gr. '. ~. V V5 . 

-envfi ■ v . --4/, p - ■. *:s float 
; p.oc/ /•. ; o^r/r ■ . yo're tt.e 


Crack Cumbing: The White Mtns. 


-VV/hentfie • : W melts .‘and the ?, jrinci i _i ; - s': 
Vv_:V Br cne 5;. J. uesdTer 




C ofTOrClilKT'IOOd-fcbrrtecr, of sfi^acr^ck' v.--i -:-.v«rs tfie. 
best in'New Engiaijd climbing,.,Locates e.?r ,':jr„....... Arc*- in 

New Hampshire's White Mountains, Cannon'Cliff is famous for its 
rugged profile, “Tile Old Man of the Mountains.''You'll rackfe its 
summiton'a two-day'ascefirup Labyrinth Wall. . 

Searing ajpacft Sled v.,Lh ■ xks, cara£ine.-s, food, and gear; you 
anc . jUrgujde wjll.vvork.y. jQ/vay slowly, carefully up this rock. 

■'•. you, 'aria Tfie.fresh smell of pines' 
i 'are focused on the: wall, on"" 
crack, that small crystal handhold.--- 
gi; _ .uoye the. valley floor in 


_«H»r»uo.'faro-Tree-lined goro' 
■ .. ' mpo.n -t 




-“ fl; ; Ur hre.ro 

week iscali y ii.i . r ie?o rr.j.e 1 ICO 




Ba-;e r Lake. A: •:r..-:.vater, there 




si V/ili.vUj. 


i.'_. :ps 
OLifitt. 


1 but hearty meal. You'll talk 
?xt day's challenge: ^hen you 
vbi; “.'.savor your fina/ step 
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Map Key 


key to the creograph 


'■ of Came! Expeditions listed In this guide. 


Additional Outfitters 

The outfitters listed below offer a variety of trips and services In their regions. 



(fj Uncompahgre; Dese:: Sw- 
" '^irdemess Challenge; page 


?) G rand Canyon Wnr-toi gim 
’ rv 3ra n cfCa nyo'rf Na do n 2 l 
j i - vicl,' page' 7 .-'-' " 

\ Climbing in the .\X/fnrj 

diver Range .. ,'J W . 

*, National Outdoor Leaders! .p 

Scbcoi', page 3, _ 

0 Idaho's Snake 

j ' ’jJ -r Touting 


ig Cataract Ca >c.-> 


rSju, 


) 


F: *l p - 1 : 1 .. -j. lun'-titr - .jr.cf J«fand 
ei-nQ: ~-rr-,'. Tin'-' / 


'• ' Mc.ot. 

- JSiorth Carolir, 7 
r oun. oage 10. 


(D Riding The Southern Thermals 
K.'rty Hawk Kites, page !_0. 

'.(4) Canoeing The Okefenokee Swamp 
" '“Wilderness Sputheas^page n., 

(|j Excavating the Mysterious 

Mound Bunders . 

”’."carthwatch* page ? ?.” ' .. 

" MDWSST 

_ 0 Canoeing The Boundary Waters 
_ Tu scar bra Lodge & Outfitter, page 12 
Backpacking Isle Royaie 
• • - Isle Royaie National Park 

Service/page 15. 

t 0-Thro ugh. The Straits Of Mackinac 
..... Marakesrj Cpa/ters, page J 3^. ...... 

.0) Diving The Great Lakes 

Venture North, page J 4. .. 

(§• Caving In Missouri 
.- - Missouri GeoIogrccrSun/ey, page 14. 

- East 

T' Going Underground 

, £> 'sMcntane Outfitters, Ltd., p age 15.. 

2] Awnondacks High Peaks.. ... __ 

- -M.tonLVqyagfitT .. 

T tdirjphs, page. J6. 

'3 PacdlipgT^he Upper Youghlogheny 
' “Apj .jjaaifen Wildwaters, inc. page 16 . 

0 Canoeing The St. John . ... 

Aiiigash Canoe Trips, page .17.. 

0 Crack Climbing: The White Mtns. 

' international Mountain .. . 

Climbing. School, page 3 7. . 


Pacific 


Alaska Travel Adventures [General! 

5 25 University Avs“ Suite .6 fO-G“'.. 

?eio Alec, CA 943C7 . .... 

Sundance Expeditions [Kayaking and 
flatting) 

,]4894tj2:ice'fld' " _ . _ 

Me: i.: r„ O R '97532T'' . 

. OARS [Whitewater and SaifingJ 

PO. Box 70.01^ __ . . 

Angeis Camp, CA 95222“ ‘ - 


MLDW^T. 


Whitewater Specfaity (Canoeing.and 
JKayakJngj ' 


,3,.'. 5449! 

•-'.ntaineers [ Mountaineering] 


Mki-V-nsrica I '• er yoyageurs (Canoeing) 


Rockies 


eas; 


^Wilderness Trails [Backpacking] 
P.O/Ecx92S2 " T 

. Moscow, iQ 33843.. 

. . Exum Mountain Guides 

v . ^Mountaineering] ... 

• wifsai. wy'83074' 

flockv Mountain Outfitters {General] 

.KoT.Box9586 . ‘7 

f 3 -.--Denver, CO 3C2G9 


_Nc. tr .Country Outfitters (Canoeing and 
Backpacking) 

BOX3] 3 

- RockwoccC ME 0*478 1 

Npljchucky Adventure .Center (General] 

I'B.ox 4£4 w , . . 

Envia TN’3765C’ V ' ‘ v ’' " ^ 

Eastern River Expeditions, Inc. o 

“'(“Canoeing and Whitewater) ^ 

Box I f 73, DepL“AT ^ ^ 


Greenville, ME 0.4441 


—-South 


verglades Canoe Outfitters (Canoeing) 

198'CI l.ngran'Highway . 
fomestead/rL 33034 


. Even 
398u 
" Homest 
Woifcreek Wilderness (General) 

?.‘C. Box 596 . 

• 3la!rs«i!e.-GA.30S1‘2 ' ' 

Texas Canoe Trails [Canoeing and 
RaftinnI 

! 21 R 7cf Terrace ' '. 7 7' '. 

Wow srauntels, TX ’78130 " 


Co 
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■ whether you head off into Idaho's River of No Return 

1 JTx Wilderness for a week-long backpacking trek, slip 
lrlr your canoe onto a blue Minnesota lake, or crawl 
into a dark Kentucky cave, you want to be ready for any 
challenge. Reading up on an area before your trip, reviewing 
maps , writing to outfitters who can give you special tips, 
talking with others who've gone Into similar areas or tried 
similar adventures will all get you started In the right 
direction. Here are some other pointers: 


Jr 




w 






■- dr i . zit 


3 $ 










v i ,.r 








¥ 




■»>? 


i£.v ?; . 


20 w -,' l i' r^~r ; GErr mo Onn Suvueii/Ffii i 19 82 _/J 


M9438499 


Y.ii : v -"' ‘ r . 
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CKPACKiNG/M ountaineering 


IT* 


£5 5 
£ £ 
ist 

f 


W 




r-. -r 

. . j" _■ 

S ’ 1 1 


'“■* n> " [j.'n' ■.; ..; i .-..-;c--r 

jl-Pcv-.u.. .~n:.e a L'V-;y-l 

£#■■ 1 r ■ •■•••-• 

ffic - .i I” i ' ’ ( . 

jjLrpothing.arid.Dopts ___ ... 

i* " ?ra.ra gear 
=^. • l 4 fftor and food' 
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Two'usefu! books to read before setting out: 

• Walking Softly In the Wilderness, John Hai 
Sierra Club Books ..i 

• Mountaineering Medicine: A Wilderness 
Medical Guide, Fred T Darviil, Jr.. MD 
Awiiabfe from: Skagit Mountain Rescue .Unit 

■ Box 636, Mount Vernon, WA 
.. 98273“-.- . 
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Kayakinc/Canoeinc/Rafting 


w: 


nite.'.: ter.sports recuire Sasica'Jy the same 
h Su>.ist as backpa. ng — with the key 

li'^acket you’ll alsowant. 

■ 'V, :— 1 '.'it-iocking, . ... 

- e i . •■ -• here. Z. .. • 

•'5 'sx . -.-. tin.a boats designed 

■-■r r't. •:. try ty,t. of waterway you'll 

r . otshoLsoioing down...;.;. 

■ - - is t sport, you'll find._ 

frxfc 11 id kayaks with ferity 
r;‘".r e.: . "a.rTe . .etabTiityi 


Ocean kayaking is a'new twist on. an aid theme 
uhe : Eskimos.orio/na.ilyjdesjgned. kayaks for thej_ 
. . sea;..not.:fivefl' for;traveling jaiong the countiy'S. 

-..coastal regions, you'll want a flat-hulled beat... 
■ythat.canjje^isily. equippedivith saris. . 

Some helpful sources of information: ’’ 

• American Whitewater Affiliation _ 

P.O. Box 321, Concord, NH 0330! 

• American Canoe Association 
4260 East Evans Ave., Denver, CO 80222 
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Preparedness 


W hatever adventure you. elect .to .sejja.ut.cn, „ 
always think in terms of.5ije..g;d..Boy Scout 
motto and be prepared.-Challengincyn:-. -self also 
means'survivir.g. Whether you'reny or rafting, 
be sure youJaayg. theirneani of sun, .••.?. narjdi 
To assure your preparedness fcr all s.'.uiuons, fil; a 

small stuff sadcwith: .. 

• Whistle 
• Mirror 
• Signal Cloth 

• Dimes /for emergency phone calls} 

* Waterproof-windproof matches 
• Candle stubs or other fire starters 
Emergency shelter fa simple tough plastic 
bag) 

• First-aid manual 
• Knife'and flashlight 

Stash your surviva.r.kit.iaa.handypo^c-'of vour 

pack or waterproof rivec.tiapnen't r. : - < ~Fi“ - 
you on day hikes c:; gftri/e " ; o rr ry . 


Participation In any outdoor expedition 
requires proper preparation and physical 
stamina. Thejnformatton contained herein 
represents an introduction to your adventure, 
'■ rather than a complete resource. 
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Other Camel Expeditions 
are available through 
Thomas Cook Travel Agents. 
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S ome“sports_are7 to put it simply, more artful, more ..deter¬ 
minedly complex than others. And around these sports there 
gathers_a mystique. 

Mou ntainee ring, with all its troublesome;heroic possibilities, 

■ has the aurarBackpacking, which_seeks to minimiz.e_.the unexpected 
through 's msible.pla nning, mostly lacks it. Fishing to catch fish by 
whatever mean s— including soprar-eqtripped $7,000-bass boats, 
Russian ' trawlers,_~an;4 can't-miss, wobbler-spoons—is devoid, of. 
mystique:" - ;; . .I' 1 '"*'.". ” . J ~"7C.. 

But fly-fishing brims with it: the Newtonian grandeur_of the 
cast. Th nStuaf Tylng of .flies made from deer fur and pheasant 

— - -- : -^.plumage. Thephivalrous release of the.vanquished but still-noble: 

% trout. No part of the sport is ugly, dumsy, easy, or less than honorable, i---^^ 

.M _is.a sport of complete aesthetic integrity;, but many people, I think, | 

Eare.unnecessarily spooked by it. .. ..... . ... ... 

p_.. . Most often, fly-fishing in pr actice goes unartfuliv, something like y; 

^tnis: It is 10 .a.m, Memorial Day In tHe'North Woods of Michigan, a ' 

£. /arm, cloud-scudding morning,= the river still high and fresh from a 
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week's springrains. It is almost too high 
for wading this portion of the Pierre 
Marquette, which cuts through a basin 
of tall elms, maples, and scrub willows. 

We are waiting for the first low 
metallic booms from upriver, the sound 
of paddles drumming against the sides 
of aluminum rental canoes. Soon they 
will come careening downstream from 
Baldwin carrying auto workers and their 
girlfriends, out of control. They will hit 
rocks, not quite clear low branches, and 
laugh loudly. It is all part of late 
twentieth-century Michigan ecology, 
but it will frighten the trout until midaf¬ 
ternoon. The plan is for Jimmy Eberhard 
and me to produce some last-minute 
dry-fly action before the Grumman 
hatch. 

Jim is 12, a fine angler, with long, 
graceful casts and hook-setting reflexes 
honed with preadolescent dedication on 
the piers of Lake Michigan near his 
home in Winnetka. But Jim weighs only 
about 75 pounds, not enough bulk for 
the chest-deep runoff from the forest 
around us. We are down to one 
beginner. 

So we walk along, catching the sun, 
our waders squishing through a wet 
pasture of old cedar stumps. We do not 
expect much to come of all this, espe¬ 
cially considering the discipline prob¬ 
lems of the black Labrador, Raven, who 
is bounding up ahead of us. 

Raven is an obedient s\;burban 
house dog who, nonetheless, cannot re¬ 
sist the taste of warm feathers in his 
mouth. Every once in a while, he will 
flush some ducklings from the banks 
and go charging into the river after 
them, only to be washed downstream as 
the ducklings ski tter across the river and 
home to mama. To the trout below, the 
sight of the chunky Lab's legs churning 
against the current must resemble the 
largest dry-fly pattern—perhaps a Royal 
Coachman?—that they are likely ever to 
see. But not even the biggest will dare 
rise for him; and the more timid ones, 
we suspect, may have their morning 
feeding dispositions interrupted. But 
Raven, guilty-looking as he is, cannot 
help himself, and so we keep moving 
downstream. 

At the next turn the river is wider, 
with low willows along the banks. The 
wind has died, and you can feel the 
humidity rise. Suddenly a hatch is on: 
Mayflies are emerging from the bottom 
of the stream, fluttering their wings for a 
second to dry, then taking off into the 
trees to look for mates. Just as quickly, 
the trout are rising for them. This is 


known as a window of opportunity. • 

I slump down into the water, cold 
sips coming in over the tops of tire wad¬ 
ers, and I inch out toward midstream 
and a provocative rise about 30 feet 
away. I tie on a small gray fly, lift the 
rod, and backcast the fly info a tangle of 
wdllows behind me. I tiptoe over and 
yank it out. The fish are still rising as f 
work back into casting position. I try to 
avoid the bushes this time, and the cast 
is anemic, far short. The next lands tang¬ 
led up and wide to the right. Tire third is 
closer. The fly settles, drifts three 
inches—a strike, I lift the rod and set the 
hook. A minute later, I have a 12-inch 
brown. A few 7 more casts and I'm into a 
rainbow. He dances across the water 

You must present 
to the trout a 
convincing imi¬ 
tation of the insect 
he happens to be 


feeding on at 
the moment. 



and spits the hook. 

Now clouds of mayflies are hatch¬ 
ing, swirling up into the trees over the 
water. The moving surface of the river is 
covered with their larval shells, as if 
with sawdust. Trout are splashing all 
over, perhaps eight within sight, but I'm 
not getting strikes any more. The odds 
have now gone the other w 7 ay: too much 
food, too many flies to choose from. 
Mine is just one of hundreds. 

Things are humming here, swirling 
and hatching and feeding. I stand and 
watch it all for a minute, forgetting to 
cast. Upstream, there is the low boom, 
and holiday laughter. 


A fete basics: The standard rad, red, and floating line (right). The cautious working of riffles (top). 
The geatle removal of the hock (above). 
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R emoved from the plane of the 
ideal, fly-fishing is often less 
than serene. But it is always 
pleasurable, and really isn't very hard, 
nor expensive. And somehow the 
aesthetic veneer of fiy-fishing makes it 
extremely w r ell suited to the beginner. 
Solitary and reflective, most of your fel¬ 
low anglers won't even be aware of you; 
or they will go to great lengths to avoid 
you. You’ll have time and space to prac¬ 
tice the basics without bothering any- u 
one or humiliating yourself. And since s 
the goal is not simply to catch fish, but to s 
do so within the rules of the game, there £ 
is no particular dishonor to being 
skunked. Even for the expert, the 
payoffs are somewhat infrequent. Like 
all artists, the serious fly fisherman fo¬ 
cuses on the doing of it, the appreciation 
of it, rather than becoming caught up in 
peripheries of snobbism and fraterniza¬ 
tion. And that is fortuitous, since you 
won't be able to offer much on either 
front for a while. 

Whatever happens on the river will 
take place away from view, cradled in 
the benign indifference of Nature. To 
the public and friends, all the early 
episodes will be a mystery, lost forever. 
In the end, what will emerge from the 
river will be only The Artist as Angler. 
Just don't take your ear off with that 
first cast. 
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EQUIPMENT 


M y first outfit, purchased com¬ 
plete a year and a half ago, cost 
$179.50. That collection con¬ 
sisted of the rod, a stiff-action Eagle 
Claw graphite suitable for western riv¬ 
ers, an inexpensive Ryobi reel, a 
double-tapered floating line, various 
sizes and strengths of transparent lead¬ 
ers, an inexpensive fly-tackle vest, all 
the things you stow in it—a plastic box 
with a dozen fliers, clippers, line 
straightener, and fly floatant—and a 
pair of felt-soled chest waders. A few 
final dollars for a Wyoming trout 
license, and a pair of polarized sun¬ 
glasses, and I was ready to wade in. 

This starter set has gotten me 
through approximately 30 fishing days, 
including two long weekends of largely 
unsuccessful tussling with 15- to 20- 
pound king salmon on their autumn 
spawning runs in Michigan. My rod is 
now missing a guide, lost in one of the 
more lively salmon encounters, but 
otherwise it is in fine shape. Other than 
jl the missing guide—and all those flies 
g lost long ago—we're still riding on orig- 
S inal parts. 

^ Choosing gear is relatively simple, 


despite the vertigo you can getfromfly- 
fishing catalogs. First, you do need all of 
the above-mentioned items; but there is 
no need to go first-class with any of it. 

Fly-casting reels are mechanically 
simpler than spinning reels, and one 
that will do its job—that is, hold the line 
ori the spool and provide a bit of drag 
when a fish takes the line—should cost 
no more than $40. Floating lines cost 


about $20 from the best sources, such as 
Orvis or Scientific Anglers. (Just be 
certain that your line, either weight- 
forward or double-tapered, is the right 
weight for your rod; otherwise, your 
casting will never click.) Fly-tackle vests 
are a necessity, but keep your first vest 
simple and inexpensive—washable, 
breathable cotton, about $20, rather 
than the stiffer polyesters. Chest waders 
are the one piece of gear in which 
scrimping doesn't pay: cheap waders 
leak—a complete defeat of purpose. Ex¬ 
pect to pay about S45 or more for a pair 
that will last. 

Choosing a rod opens vast areas of 
possibilities. Start simplifying by 
eliminating from consideration the clas¬ 
sic split-cane bamboo fly rods, which 
start at about $300. While bamboo is still 
the ultimate rod material for the ad¬ 
vanced angler, particularly the purist, 
split cane tends to be too "soft" for the 
awkward casting of the beginner. For 
your first rod, stay with fiberglass or 
graphite. The latter is an extremely 
strong material, and it casts farther and 
with more line speed than fiberglass. 
B ut graphite itself is so expensive that at 
the lower end of the price range, about 
$100, you may find that a well- 
constructed fiberglass rod suits you bet¬ 
ter than a poorly-made graphite rod in 
which corner-cutting has taken place. 

But the primary consideration will 
be the kind of fishing you will do. And 
that will depend on your geography— 
the kinds of rivers and streams generally 
found in your part of the country. If you 
are going to be fishing for steelhead in 
the Pacific Northwest, you might need a 
nine-foot-long fast-action graphite rod 
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to propel big Elies for long distances. If 
you. fisl\ closer in—preferring to daub 
delicate mosquito imitations to big trout 
on Pennsylvania spring creeks—a much 
shorter rod; about seven feet long, cart 
be an effective tool. Most of us will need 
something in between—seven- to 
nine-foot rods with six- or seven-weight 
line for fishing the small and medium- 
sized rivers of the East and upper Mid¬ 
west, or eight- to ten-foot rods, with 
heavier eight- or nine-weight line for 
the big, windy rivers of the Rockies. 
Each rod will have different flex charac¬ 
teristics designed for your kind of fish¬ 
ing, a factor more important than the 
material used. 

How much should you spend? It § 
depends on whom you ask. I think t 
something is to be said for starting out 5 




on the inexpensive end. After all, there 
is probably only one time when you can 
really enjoy fishing on inferior equip¬ 
ment, and that's when you're too inex¬ 
perienced to know better. Then, for each 
level of skill you reach, there will be a 
new realm of quality products to match, 

My mentor in' these matters is a 
practical, frugal Montana writer, 
Stephen Byers. But he sees no point in 
starting modestly, learning the ropes, 
and someday windingup with "a closet¬ 
ful of junk." For him, the path of least 
resistance is to decide immediately that 
you're addicted and step right up to a 
$250 graphite rod. Ultimately, he con¬ 
tends, you'll learn to cast better sooner, 
and all your money will be invested in 
the one rod you use. 

A third approach, and a good test of 
friendship, is to learn the basics of cast¬ 
ing on someone else's very good rod and 
then buy a cheaper one as your first, The 
reasoning is that dumsy equipment will 
retard your progress, but that you won't 
be ready for a great rod for the first 
couple of seasons. All you need is a 
trusting friend. 


The main characters: A brook trout holds hi the s. 
works the channels of the Madison River in Monfo) 
fr n evening hatch (right), and a mayfly examines 


In the end , what 
will emerge from the 
river will he only 
The Artist as Angler. 
Just don't take 
your ear off with 
that first cast. 

Whatever path you take, you'll be in 
a better position to decide on a rod after 
you've learned to cast. Once you have, 
go to a fly shop and discuss your geo¬ 
graphic and financial situation with the 
salesperson. Pick out a few potential 
rods. Then the two of you should try 
them out in the parking lot, casting with 
an old line but no fly (some obvious 
advantages here over skiing, golf, and 
deer hunting). A rod that is well suited 
to you will actually iron out some of your 
casting idiosyncrasies, compensating 
for such tendencies as pausing too long 
on the backcast or whipping too hard on 
the downstroke. Expert diagnosis and 
advice on your casting is called for here. 
You can't provide that, so the salesman 
should. 

The first time, then, you should 
consider buying from a specialty fly 
shop, the best choice being one that 
holds casting lessons. For the same 
reason, avoid the sporting-goods store 
staffed by teen-agers trying to bluff their 
way along, and be cautious about order¬ 
ing yourfirst rod by mail, If there isn't a 
shop in your area, consider waiting to 


buy until you gel to one of the fly¬ 
fishing meccas, such as West Yel¬ 
lowstone. In these places there are 
enough shops for them to be competi¬ 
tive in price, but all of them can outfit 
you intelligently. 


(a 

THE 

a 


CAST 



laUcios of an easier:: stream (above!. An angler 
na (top). A cloud of western caddis flies emerge in 
its dry-fly imitation, the Green Drake (inset)- 


T he fly cast is one of those skills 
that one knows instinctively will 
be as hard to learn as it looks: The 
practiced fly caster loops vast lengths 
of line fore and aft, then drops the fly 
like a snowflake' on the nose of the in¬ 
nocent trout. 

You just know you don't have the 
reflexes for it. 

Well, a little self-confidence here. 
Jim Eberhard's dad, Gary, a commercial 
real-estate brokerage president, taught 
himself to sail by reading a book on the 
subject. And when it came time for him 
to learn to fly cast, he did the same thing. 
Nothing to it. I learned the basics in a 
front yard, with a house cat chasing the 
end of the line. 

What is important, mostly, is a 
sense of rhythm—not even a sense o: it, 
just an awareness. The cast takes place 
between the counts of one and four, in a 
forward arc between ten o'clock and 
about one o'clock. First, let out about 15 
feet of floating line and tuck your casting 
elbow lightly to your side. With your • 
amt forward (at ten o'clock) and the line 
straight, lift the rod up and the line off 
the water on the count of one. On two, 
bring your rod back to one o'clock, toss¬ 
ing the line up in the air and back be¬ 
hind you. Pause on the count of three, 
allowing t^e Fun 1 straighten behind. 
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you, then bring the rod forward and flip 
your wrist, bringing the fly and the line 
back to the front. Restrain your impulse 
to whip the rod forward before the line 
has had a chance to go all the way back, 
but don't let it hit the water. On the 
forecast, don't whip the rod, but don't 
be too delicate, either. Distance is added 
to the cast by holding some slack line in 
your left hand and letting it shoot out 
during the forward casting motion. 
Once you know the basic parts of the 
cast, work them into a single smooth 
casting sequence, with no obvious stops 
or starts. If all goes correctly, the line will 
straighten out on. the forward cast, and 
the fly will drop delicately to the water, 
followed by the transparent leader and 
the floating line. The first few times you 
try it, don't count on that happening. If 
you get off on the righ t f oot, though, you 
may be ready to make effective casts to 
fish within an hour or two. 


FLIES 


S tream entomology, the business of 
flies: Suddenly, a realm of knowl¬ 
edge you never knew existed is 
stunningly important. You must leam 
something of the naturat diet of the 
trout, primarily a kaleidoscopic assort¬ 
ment of aquatic insects, and present to 
him a convincing imitation of the one 
variety he happens to be feeding upon at 
the moment. 

There are two ways to go about it. 
The angler who feels uncomfortable 
without a set of instructions follows a 
man named Ernest Schweibert, author 
of the definitive manual of angling en¬ 
tomology, Matching the Hatch. The book 
presents not only all the major and lesser 
insect trout foods, but also color 
sketches and the Latin names of each. 



The major insects, Schweibert says, 
are the stoneflies, found mostly in the 
large rivers of the West, and two more 
common groups, caddis flies and may¬ 
flies. Mayflies are the most important, 
forming the basis for the weli-known 
dry-fly imitations—the Adamses, 
Duns, Hendricksons, and Coachmen. 
The insects themselves vary in size from 
a quarter-inch to about an inch and a 
half, and come in all combinations of 
colors—blueish, gray, brown, cream, 
yellow. Each variety has its own habits, 
and each is ''hatched" from the stream 
bed and rises to the surface of the water 
at different times of the year, under dif¬ 
ferent conditions, Schweibert knows 
them all. 

The first temptation is to dismiss 
this stuff—too much botheration. But 
once you have witnessed a few hatches 
and have some experience to draw 
upon, the specifics can be fascinating, 
About half the descriptions are accom¬ 
panied by fish stories. Somehow, the 
prospect of taking a selectively feeding 
20-inch brown at a particular bend in the 
river in a given week helps work up an 
interest in Ephemerelh needhami (Family 
Baetidae), which you can imitate with a 
dark Ephemerella Nymph, size 16. 

But even if you skip the biology en¬ 
tirely, you stand a good chance of being 
carried by your wits. An assortment of 
flies, mayfly and caddis imitations, plus 
anything your man at the fly shop tells 
you will imitate the main hatches ex¬ 
pected soon, should suffice. Then, when 
you get to the river, check the sides of 
the banks to see whether a hatch is on 
and trout are rising. If they are, scoop 
up a few flies with your hands. Don't 
try to identify them when they are in. 

.. » i .-,»■*■*%*■ ***'■**■ yjplg : i S £ iti . f r ~ -rr . • 
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If you hate mosquitoes, but love people 

You want two things in an insect repellent. A repellent that 
repels insects. And a repellent that doesn’t repel people. 

Cutter Evergreen gives you both. 

Wherever people do heavy hiking and backpacking, you'll find 
Cutter. We think that's as strong a recommendation as there is. 

And it’s just as effective, just as pleasant to use, 
right in your own back yard. 

Look for Cutter Evergreen, in spray, lotion, or convenient 
stick, even if you have to look a little harder. 

It’s worth it. 



Best 

Smeller 


©1981 Cutter Laboratories, Inc. 
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Jack Yowi»ll 


John Goddard has . 

KAYAKED THE NlLE 
(NO. 1), CLIMBED JHL . 
Matterhorn <no, 30), 
AND RETRACED THE 

■ travels of. Marco 
Polo. (No. jo). He -still,. 

HAS TO VISIT THE MOON 
(NO. 125), SO HE'_S / 
IN QUITE .4 HURRY' 


I n1940 it must have seemed 
to most people that all the 
world had finally been 
explored- Africa had been" 
tramped across for two cen-"' 
furies by a seriesiof adventur¬ 
ers; Amundsen had been to 
the South Pole, Byrd to the 
North; Thesiger had even 
wandered Arabia's forbid¬ 
ding Empty Quarter. 

But John Goddard 
thought there was plenty left 
for an explorer to.do. He was 
just.15, but he had read every 
explorer's journal he could lay 
his hands on, and he knew 
that no one had yet explored 
the length of the Nile. Or the 
Congo River, for that matter. 
No one:had yet made it to the' 
summit of Mount Everest. 
And no one had been to the - 
moon. Around him lay the . 
suburban confines of Los 
Angeles; but beyond the_d ty 



The 


OF THE 

T ist 

1 — ifeag 


By Virginia More 1 !. 


sWas a world full of promise 
and possibility. He says he 
didn't want to miss anything; 
So he sat down one rainy 
afternoon arid made a list of 
127 goals he wanted to achieve 
in his lifetime. *■'" ; 

''Explore the Nile, Ama¬ 
zon, and Congo rivers," 
he began. "Climb Mount 
Everest. Mount Kilimanj aro, 
Mhe^..Matterhorn. Ride an 
elephant, camel, ostrich, and 
..bronco. Retrace the travels of 
Marco Polo and Alexander the 
Great. Appear in a Tarzan 
-movie. Land on and take off 
from an aircraft carrier, Light 
a match with a .22 rifle. Read 
the works of Shakespeare, 
Plato, Aristotle, andThoreau. 
Vis it every .country in the 
“world. Run a mile in five min¬ 
utes. Write a book. Marry and 
have children. Visit the 
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of the Rockies 

More than 130,000 people find it ten times each year in the pages of 
Rom Mountain Magazine Explore this magnificent region with them in 
each issue. Read about the com¬ 
plex problems facing our changing 
West. Meet the people who are 
shaping the future of the mountain 
states. En oy lively restaurant re¬ 
views and Keep tabs on cultural 
events in Root Mountain Magazine. 

Subscribe now at the low cost of 
$9.97 per year and discover the 
best view of the Rockies. 


-Yes,! rant the best viewofthe Rockies, Please 
eater my subscription of RocwMouftMS Itazwr 
for me jear at $9,97 and save me 29 percent on' 
your regular subscription rate..-.------ .= 
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It's a daring list: school-boy, 
Mission-Impossible fantasy mixed up 
with a vision of himself as a gentleman- 
explorer. There is also, in Its obsession 
with accomplishment, a stubborn re¬ 
solve to the list- Goddard may have been 
surrounded by suburbia, but his own 
life would be lived on a far grander 
plane, The list was not only a dare, but a 
way out. 

"I wrote the list," Goddard says 
today, "because at IS I was Very aware 
of my limitations. I was just an un¬ 
formed human who had potential, like 
everyone else, and I really Wanted to 
do something with my life. You know, 
as a teen-ager I looked around and saw 
so many people who had never 
stretched themselves in any way, they 


had never taken a risk. They were 
wrapped up in responsibility, paying 
bills, trying to survive. To me, they had 
made a travesty of their lives. So I de¬ 
cided to set up some sort of blueprint of 
goals for myself so that I would always 
have some thing, to work for." 

In Goddard's young eyes, the 
people who had succeeded in life were 
the explorers he read about, men like 
Livingstone, Stanley, Burton, and 
Speke; and he decided to model himself 
after them- "They were gutsy men of 
determination and scientific outlook," 
he explains, "and their books really 


fired my imagination. I wanted to travel 
to remote areas, to name rivers and 
lakes, to visit people who had never met 
men from civilization." 

With list in hand, he set off on an 
almost compulsive quest to become the 
explorer of his dreams. By age IS he had 
explored the Okefenokee Swamp and 
the Everglades and made a film of his 
travels there. By 20 he had dived in the 
Caribbean, Aegean, and Red Seas. He 
had also become an Air Force pilot and 
flown 33 combat missions over Italy. By 
age 21 he had traveled in 21 countries, 
and shortly before turning 22 he had 


They don't make adventurers like this any more ; Goddard exploring the Congo River ( overleaf 3; a 
pause an top of Mount Kenya (above). Still more travels tinsels, left to right), a company of natives on 
the Congo expedition: a tiger safari in Thailand: skydiving in California. 
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John Goddard's 
Top Adventures 

T he greatest trip, says Goddard, 
was number 1 on the list — his 
expedition down the Nile. Here 
are his next four most memorable 
adventures: 

Number 3: The Congo in Kayaks 
—"I made that trip with a close friend. 
Jack Yowell from Nairobi," says God¬ 
dard. "We were going through virtu¬ 
ally unknown territory. In this day and 
age, when so much of the world has 
been gone over with a fine-toothed 
comb, there we were really exploring." 
But 400 miles downstream, tragedy 
struck: Yowell drowned in a 
whirlpool. "I was plunged into abso¬ 
lute despair, great depression," says 
; Goddard. "It was the lowest point in 
my life." 

Number 4: The Complete 
Colorado—"We spent four months 
traveling 1,450 miles down that river, 
and everything imaginable happened. 
I crashed a plane near the river's 
source, flipped several times in the 
huge rapids, and was bitten by a 5Yi- 
foot diamond-back rattler. I nearly 
died from that." 

Number 26: Dogs of Mount 
Ararat—On this expedition, Goddard 
was in search of Noah's Ark. "I went 
with Fadli Turan, a Turkish friend 
from Ankara. Just climbing a moun¬ 
tain of that historical significance was 
a great thing. But just after we reached 
the summit, we were hit by a blizzard 
and nearly lost our way. We had to 
make a night descent, and when we 
reached the first Kurdish village, we 
were attacked by their huge guard 
dogs. Each of those dogs weighs at 
least 150 pounds, and they are trained 
to kill wolves and bandits. If their 
owners hadn't called them off, we 
would have been torn to pieces." 

Every Flying Experience—"I've 
been fortunate in having 'stick-time' 
on 46 different planes, including 16 jet 
fighters and bombers. And flying a jet 
at twice the speed of sound is such a 
contrast to the other things I've done. 
It's been like living in two worlds— 
this modern, ultrasonic one where I've 
flown in outer space and seen the 
curvature of tire earth, and the remote, 
unexplored world where I've traveled 
b F foot/ ' _v M 
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"'Traveling the Nile 
seemed the 
absolute creme de 
la creme of 
exploration." 



discovered a 100-foot Mayan temple 
deep in the jungles of Guatemala. That 
same year, he was voted a member of the 
Los Angeles Adventurers Club, making 
him the youngest person ever admitted. 
And he began planning what would be 
his most ambitious quest, goal number 
one, the exploration of the Nile River. 

"I put exploring the Nile at the top 
of my list," Goddard says, "because it 
seemed to me that this was the most 
important topographical feature on 
earth. The Nile is a microcosm of all of 
Africa: It has every bird, animal, reptile, 
and insect species of Africa in its basin; 
it has the smallest and tallest of all 
humans {Pygmies and Watusis); it has 
highly educated, sophisticated indi¬ 
viduals in Khartoum and Cairo, and 
primitive ones like the Dinka. So travel¬ 
ing the Nile to its end seemed to me the 
absolute creme de Is creme of exploration. 
It was the supreme challenge to trace the 
whole length of the river, to film it, to 
study the people who lived along its 
banks, to collect specimens." 

Goddard was just 26 when he ar¬ 
rived at the source of the Nile in the 
mountains of Burundi with his two ex¬ 
pedition partners, Andre Davy' and Jean 
La Porte. Goddard had joined the two 
Frenchmen when La Porte wrote a let¬ 
ter to the Adventurers Club seeking 
another partner. In spite of their shared 
interest in the river, it seemed an un¬ 
likely team; Goddard spoke rudimen¬ 
tary French, Davy spoke "school-boy 
English," and La Porte spoke only 
French. La Porte was also the only one 
with any white-water kayaking experi¬ 
ence. Yet, Goddard recalls, the three 
embarked on their 4,000-mile voyage 
with absolute confidence that they 
would make it. In Goddard's book about 
the trip (Kayaks Down the Nile) there is a 
photo of the three "Nileteers," and they 
look exactly as you might imagine God¬ 
dard must have looked before going off 
on any of his combat missions: radiant. 


charming, certain of their goal. Goddard 
had even devised his own personal 
motto for the expedition: "It should be 
done. It can be done. It shall be done." 

But at the beginning, very few 
people shared their confidence. "Most 
of my friends said, 'John, you're going 
to kill yourself before you're 30,' " God¬ 
dard recalls. "And all the government 
officials repeatedly told us that no one 
had ever been able to go the whole 
length of the river, and that it would be 
absolutely impossible for three men in 
little 60-pound kayaks to succeed. All of 
their nay-saying only made us more 
determined, although of course we 
certainly did have our problems and 
hardships." 

The "problems and hardships" 
began on day one of the expedition, on 
the Nile's main source, the swollen and 
tempestuous Kagera River. As his com¬ 
panions paddied off down the river, 
Goddard stood on shore filming their 
departure. Then he jumped in his boat 
and, to catch up, began paddling 
hard—right into the path of a huge bull 
hippo. "Fear set my arms flailing like a 
windmill in a gale," he wrote in his 
diary, "and the double blades of my 
single paddle churned the water to a 
froth." 

He escaped the hippo, but only 12 
miles farther on nearly drowned when 
submerged roots snagged the prow of 
his kayak, flipping him over in a foam¬ 
ing rapid. "I was dragged along upside 
down, my legs caught in the lashings 
which secured my duffle bags," he re¬ 
counts. "I knew I was drowning—it was 
one of my closest encounters with 
death." With tremendous effort, he 
managed to save himself, but he had 
taken a savage beating, as had his boat 
and equipment. So had his companions. 
It was another month before they put a 
paddle into the Nile again. 

From this point on, Goddard's 
diary r takes or. an almost hysterical de¬ 
termination. Every delay from malaria 
attacks, sandstorms, hippos, rapids, the 
swampy Sudd, and what he remembers 
as his companions' "Gallic lackadaisi¬ 
calness'' is magnified by his fear of fail¬ 
ure. "In my mind I just kept hearing all 
the voices of authority that said I 
couldn't do it," Goddard explains. "I 
didn't want to finish the trip so I could 
rub their noses in my achievement. But I 
wanted to complete the goal. There is 
such a wonderful feeling in that." 

And ten months after first setting 
out, the three men did paddle from the 
mouth of the Nile into the blue of the 
Mediterranean. 
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hills; every morning I found coyote 
tracks around the sides of the house, like 
the arcane signs and things you find at 
dawn on a beach, left by the tide. 

The Plains Cabin was as close as I 
would ever want to get to actually living 
on the plains: It is just too lonely a place. 
If the Great Plains had an anthem, it 
would be played on a broken tom-tom 
by an Indian dying of smallpox, accom¬ 
panied by air Okie on a harmonica full of 
dust. Its banner would be an American 
flag with buffalo skulls for stars. When I 


a solemn cowpoke carrying a battered 
suitcase and a carefully coiled lariat. 
"I'm from Oklahoma," he told me. "I 
saved up my rodeo winnings and 
bought a fine little ranch, beef cattle and 
horses, close by the Texas border. My 
wife found out she couldn't have chil¬ 
dren and it broke her heart. She left 
home, ran away—left me a note that said 
good-by. I've been looking for her ever 
since. I've been everywhere: New York, 
Chicago, New Orleans, Los Angeles, 
Denver—I've hitchhiked all over the 


lumps than a sack of potatoes, smiling 
amiably in pin curls, a tentlike blouse, 
bulging slacks. An Indian named Deo 
Grass had been listening to the cow¬ 
boy's story; he looked at tire picture, 
took the Bull Durham cigarette out of his 
mouth, and chuckled, "Shouldn't be 
hard to find her 1" 

Exile, abandonment, extinction: 
The buffalo, of course, is the paradigm. 
In the. mid-nineteenth century, there 
were still 50 million of them roaming tire 
prairies; 30 years later, there were fewer 


f 



think of the plains, I think of exile, 
abandonment, extinction. 

I recall one winter dusk up in the 
Dakotas, in a small cow town. My car 
had broken down, and 1 had sold it, and 
I was waiting for the bus to take me to 
Cheyenne and on down to Denver. Tire 
bus station, which was also the hotel 
lobby and the only cafe and saloon in 
town, was full of cowboys and Indians 
headed for places like Recluse, Lodge 
Grass, and Verdigris. I started talking to 


country, showin' folks her picture, ask¬ 
ing them if they seen her. Sometimes 
somebody has—she works as a short- 
order waitress—but she's always 
moved on. I'll look for her till I find her." 

He was a lean and fine-looking 
man; I expected his wife must have been 
lovely, some mythical beauty, to inspire 
Iris two years' search. But then he took 
his wallet out and carefully pulled out 
her photograph, a ragged color snap¬ 
shot; there she was, colossal, more 


than 1,000. They were killed for their 
sweet tongue meat, for their hides, to 
starve out the Indians who depended on 
them, and, simply, because they were 
wild. The final act of the extermination 
was the bone trade: Wandering whites 
and Indians burned off the prairie grass 
to expose the buffalo skeletons, 
gathered them by the wagonload, and 
stacked them 2 iong the railroad lines for 
shipment east, where they were used as 

fertilizer and in the refining of sugar. 

.' ’ 
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There are accounts of bone ricks 12 feet 
high and a quarter of a mile long. Two 
and a half million dollars in buffalo 
bones. No wonder the plains are 
haunted. 

Once, in memory of what was gone, 
I bought three pounds of buffalo meat in 
a store. I cut it in thin strips; held up to 
the light, they looked like strips of rough 
amber glass. I turned the oven on to 150 
degrees, laid the strips of meat on racks, 
put them in the oven, and left the door 
open a crack. Hours later, I brought 
them out, brittle and light as balsa 
wood. I spent the rest of the day crum¬ 
bling them up and pounding them into 


front Asia, with the Paleo-Indian hunt¬ 
ers, 30,000 years ago. If anyone knew' 
the old secrets, it was this man. Strange 
Bear. 

The springtime I set out for the 
Dakotas was a wet, stormy one. The 
snow had barely melted on the plains 
and already there were thunderstorms. 
Tornadoes were reported here and 
there. Driving north, I saw that the low- 
lying fields along the highway were 
flooded; ragged lines of geese sculled 
across the sky. A fox red as rust darted 
away through the green, green-grass. I 
imagined horsemen against the hori¬ 
zon, painted, feathered, yelling their 



dust with a mortar and pestle. It was 
hard to believe, when I was finished, 
that the powder had ever been flesh; it 
looked mineral—a rare earth, dry, vit¬ 
reous, and silver. I took it with me on 
several long, hard journeys. A pinch of 
the stuff exploded in my throat into a 
wild red thunderbolt of meat: a Native 
American communion. 

O ne day, years ago, an an¬ 
thropologist friend gave me a 
name and address on a piece of 
paper. John Strange Bear, my friend 
said, was perhaps the last great med¬ 
icine man in the Dakotas. A few' years 
earlier there had been several great med¬ 
icine men; but one had died in a car 
wreck on the way home from a sun 
dance, another was blind and voiceless 
in an old folks'home in Rapid City, and 
another was touring the college lecture 
circuit and wanted Marlon Brando to 
star in a movie version of his life. 
Strange Bear, ray friend said, was the 
real thing: an inheritor of the traditions 
of Crazy Horse and Black Elk, all of those 
wise men, those celestial comedians and 
chemists of vision whose lineage went 
far, far back into the Stone Age. This 
magic had come across the Bering Sea 


dissonant songs. It .must have been 
glorious to be an Indian, I thought, dur¬ 
ing that frail golden age of horses and 
guns. Ah, but such things never last for 
long. 

I drove across the gnomic badlands 
of southeastern Wyoming, across the 
upper reaches of the North Platte, and 
then I turned east, into Nebraska, 
through the Sand Hills. The Sand Hills 
are . . . well, improbable; they shouldn't 
really exist. More on them later, 

I turned north, across the state line 
into South Dakota, and then 1 was in 
Indian country: the Pine Ridge Sioux 
Reservation. The road coiled through 
more hills, past rough-hewn farm¬ 
houses, cabins, an occasional rickety 
trailer; here and there, cottonwoods 
chimed with birds, like elaborate cal¬ 
liopes. Angular cattle grazed on a rocky 
hillside; I passed a rude log corral with 
three shaggy bison peering out. When 
the road climbed out onto the hilltops, 
the country was suddenly boundless, 
spinning slowly around me, clouds 
piled at the far edges. A school bus went 
by, going the other way, its windows 


full of delicate brown children who 
stared at me with soft, shining eyes. It 
was not a long way to Wounded Knee 
from there: Wounded Knee, where the 
U.S. Army slaughtered 300 unarmed 
Dakotas, mostly women and children, 
on December 29,1890. It was hard not to 
feel uneasy, a stranger. 

The road turned to dirt, mud, cross¬ 
ing prairie as green as a mantis. I drove 
through a place I'll call Prairie Dog 
Town, just south of Bear-in-the-Lodge 
Creek. The road worsened. It was after¬ 
noon now, and thunder rumbled in the 
distance. I was traversing the very edge 
of the Badlands. To the north, the prairie 
crumbled off into pale sandstone buttes 
and rococo cliffs; disquieting country, 
the kind you visit in dreams. 

The road took alast crook, and there 
it was, as my friend had described it: a 
flat stretch of prairie between two hills, 
with a cluster of cabins and trailers, 
a round corral, and a litter of old, 
broken-down cars and trucks, black and 
. bleeding rust on the green Indian grass. 
Strange Bear's camp. 

Edmund Carpenter, the anthro¬ 
pologist and filmmaker, quotes an Es¬ 
kimo woman as saying, ""We believe 
that people can live a life apart from real 
Ilte."ThemanI saw standing in front of 
the cabin reminded me of that. He was 
small for a Dakota—only five and a half 
feet—and slim and sleek as an ermine. 
He stood out, somehow, like an enamel 
figurine. His face was sharp and fine, 
almost girlish; his hair, black, silky, 
must have hung two feet long down his 
back. He wore muddy Can't-Bust-'Em 
overalls, high-top logger's gum boots 
and a Caterpillar cap; when he shook my 
hand, his grip was hard and calloused. 
His gaze was disquietingly steady, like a 
movie gunfighter's. There was some¬ 
thing strange about his voice, too, when 
he said hello and asked me who I was 
and how the drive up from Colorado had 
been. I couldn't put my finger on it at 
first, and then I realized that his inflec¬ 
tions were all off. He talked like Bela 
Lugosi as Dracula, as if he were reciting 
a language he did not understand. A 
horse whinnied in the corral and ran in a 
tight, skidding circle, spooked, I guess, 
by the smell of a wasichu, a white man. 

The thunderheads to the north were 
darkening, bruised with rain. We went 
inside the nearest cabin and sat down at 
the kitchen table. The floor was hard- 
beaten earth; the walls looked as if they 
had been assembled from four different 
sources and nailed uneasily together> 


The icneiy leitmotifs of the Great Plains: crushing emptiness and run-dozen homesteads open- ? 
page), abandoned hopes and history-book memories (left and above). 
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The shelves were covered with poverty 
food, USDA cans and sacks of potatoes. 
Strange Bear put on a big pot of coffee. 
"My wife left me," he said. "She ran off 
to Rapid City to drink. She said there's 
no money in the medicine man business 
and nothing to do out here." He 
laughed. "Money drives people crazy." 

M edicine men do not seem to 
fit our common notions of 
human behavior, our logic; 
they slip like elvers through our weirs of 
analysis. Crazy Horse, for instance. (His 
real name was "He dreamt he was riding 
through a battle on a strange horse, rid¬ 
ing slowly through the bullets and ar¬ 
rows; because of the horse's magic, he 
could not be harmed.") Crazy Horse's 
ability to predict the future was so reli¬ 
able that his people used it to plan mili¬ 
tary strategy against the wasichus. 
Crazy Horse once predicted that the 
only thing that could kill hint was steel, 
in die hands of a fellow Dakota. He was 
slain by an Indian policeman wielding a 
bayonet, fulfilling the prophecy. There 
are no photographs or portraits of Crazy 
Horse, and no one knows where he is 
buried; like King Arthur, or Merlin, or 
the Mahdi of Shiite Islam, he is not dead, 
not really. He is the eternal returner, the | 
Once and Future Medicine Man. S 

Strange Bear talked and talked, as 5 
we sat at that skewed table on tipsy i 
stools, drinking coffee syrupy with 
sugar and eating stew of salt beef and 
potatoes. Was he being funny, or was he 
serious? I couldn't tell. I had wanted to 
ask him all about the holy places in the 
Badlands, over in the Black Hills, and 
the surrounding prairies—naive, pre¬ 
sumptuous questions—but I never got 
the chance. The FBI was after him, he 
said, because of his involvement in the 
Wounded Knee occupation. Was I an FBI 
man? If so, he would read my mind and 
find out. But it didn't matter. Nothing 
could stop him, because he was a full- 
blooded Dakota—not like that Mr. Two 
Crows down the road. Two Crows said 
he was pureblood, but his eyes weren't 
Indian eyes, and he was half bald. Who¬ 
ever heard of a baldheaded Indian? You 
couldn't trust half-breeds; besides, they 
were all racists. They were more white 
inside than Indian, and everyone knew' 
how crazy and racist whites were. Why, 
when they settled the New World, they 
just opened up all the prisons and 
madhouses in Europe and shipped the 
inmates over, to America. No wonder 
things were all screwed up. Someday a 


virus would come and wipe out all the 
white people and spare all the Indians 
and everything would be okay again. 

. . . "Here, have some more stew," 
Strange Bear said. "There's plenty." 

The grass outside was full of crick¬ 
ets singing like a thousand tiny bicycle 
bells. When we went outside, the last 
dusk light was gone, and there was 
nothing but darkness and masses of 
fiery stars above. The landscape was 
black, wifh not a light beyond Strange 
Bear's little camp. An owl called some¬ 
where down in the cottonwoods along 
the creek, and the Indian cocked his 
head to the sound. I thought I saw him 
smile. "This place is full of the spirits of 
my people," he said. "They are in the 


trees and grasses." His voice was soft, 
and he sounded like a completely differ¬ 
ent person. "You can hear them in the 
night, if you are real quiet." He paused, 
and again the owl hooted from the 
wooded draw. 

Hie next morning I rose early and 
walked down behind the camp and 
across the little creek. From there the 
grasslands rolled north—forever, it 
seemed. I skirted the sun-dance circle, a 
rough fence of dried brown pine 
boughs, where Strange Bear gave a sun 
dance every' summer. Don't go in the 
sun-dance circle, he had warned me the 
night before; so I did not. 

The sky was tremendous now, boil¬ 
ing with silver clouds. The prairie was a 
carpet of grasses and weeds, thistles and 
flowers and thorns. (This prairie, I had 
read somewhere, had originally, aborig¬ 
inally, been an intricate fretwork of 
woven plants: peppergrass, saltgrass, 
grama grass, porcupine grass, buffalo 
grass, prairie June grass, cat's-foot, 
hairy golden aster, skeleton weed. 


Iamb's-tongue, wolfberry, knotweed, 
mustard, chokeberry, strawberry, 
pennyroyal. Now it survived only in a 
few isolated places like this. Most of the 
Great Plains had been plowed under 
and replanted with foreign hybrid 
grasses and grains.) 

Two great moths, their icings fan¬ 
tastic, like mosaics of radioactive ore, 
mated on a dry stalk of weed. I rounded 
another forbidden place Strange Befir 
had described to me, a bluff where, he 
had said, so many medicine men had 
gotten visions that the place was 
dangerously loaded with spiritual 
power. "A young kid wandered up here 
one time by mistake," he said, "and the 
Thunder got a hold of him, and when he 


came down he was 40 miles west of here 
and he smelled like electricity." 

1 walked and walked, feeling a 
giddy kind of ecstasy; and the further I 
walked, the more i understood, or 
thought I understood. Strange Bear. 
There was a raw, inchoate power in this 
country, and it poured through the man 
like an explosion of light through a 
prism, casting mad colors. It was too 
much to expect sense out of it. 

Passing a lone cottonwood, I came 
to a steep escarpment running north to 
south, where the grass fell away, and 
peered down into a jigsaw puzzle of gul¬ 
lies and hummocks that looked as if they 
had been sculpted out of clay and lime 
and rock salt; the Badlands. A deer trail, 
fresh tracks, led down a ravine and dis¬ 
appeared. There was an indefinable 
feeling, of something out there in those 
strange calcareous hills. I felt a prickling 
at the back of my neck; something al¬ 
most but not quite visible stirred at the 
corner of my eye. I turned my gaze west;_ 
a red-tailed hawk was slipping low over 
the curve of the land, hunting. 

When I got back to__camp, it was 
almost dusk. An argument was going 


Collecting buffalo bones for resale to sugar refineries and feriitii :r pi - •. 1 ■' 5 once moav lc 

supplement income in a land never noted for easy pickings or the sop iyxp. 
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on, half in English, half in Dakota, be¬ 
tween John and his brother, Wilson 
Strange Bear, who had wandered in 
from Rapid City that afternoon. Wilson, 
a big fat man in sunglasses and me¬ 
chanic's coveralls, wanted to pull a fuel 
pump off one of the wrecked trucks out 
back, and put it on his own pickup. John 
refused to give it to him-. "You still owe 
me for that carburetor!" Wilson accused 
John of acting like a sour-faced Anglo; 
John told Wilson that'ir he didn't drink 
so much wine in the Rapid City bars, 
maybe he could afford to buy himself a 
new fuel pump. 

I walked away in the gathering 


I’ve been married five times. I used to 
drink a bottle of whiskey every morning 
for breakfast. I lived in Los Angeles fora 
year, shooting heroin and stealing to 
pay for it. I was in the Army in Ger¬ 
many. Now I just live back here in the 
hills, and nothing in the past matters. 

"I did the sun dance four times." 
He pulled back his ragged work shirt 
to show the big, puckered scars, 
bone white against the dark hematitic 
skin, where the skewers had torn 
loose; it made me grit my teeth. "I 
did four visionfasts. They say when 
you do your fifth visionfast, you 
just disappear. Maybe I'll do that 


kinds of dangerous things happen on a 
visionfast. You might go crazy, or you 
might drop dead, or the Thunder People 
might decide to take you away with 
them, and nobody would ever see you 
again. 

"Even if you get a vision, so what? 
A vision and a quarter will buy you a cup 
of coffee. Nobody cares about visions 
any more. Too bad." 

P erhaps I should have stayed on 
there a while, through the bril¬ 
liant summer at least, learning, 
accreting the slow, hard, nodular layers 
of magic. But it vzas just too hard. I 



dark, and sat in the tall grass till I heard someday soon." He chuckled. thought about it that night: imagined 

Wilson's pickup start up and saw’ the "I can't tel] you about this country myself becoming somebody different, a 

headlights crawl out to the road and around here^Not because you're a white Dakota tongue in my mouth, a wizard's 

west toward Prairie Dog Town and man; you're just in too big a hurry. It flinty heart in my breast . . . No. The 

Rapid City. When I came back to the takes a whole year to get ready for a next morning, early, I headed south) 

cabin, John was already eating dinner, visionfast. You have to get a woman to home, for Denver, 

the same coffee and stew as the night sew you a star blanket to wear, You have Itwas beyond me; itis hard enough 

before. "My father was a medicine to gather different kinds of herbs from just living out on the plains, on those 

man,"hesaid. "Wilson could have been all over; some of them are very hard blank hills. The plains can break your 

one too. But too much boozing. You can to find. You have to iearn to speak spirit. The wind howls through you as if 

be falling-down drunk and still be a Dakota—the spirits around here all you were a skeleton, nails you to a cross 

medicine man, but you have to be free of speak Dakota, and what if they came to of ice, and it never stops. The windiest 

the stuff. As long as it doesn’t rule you, you in the night and you couldn't under- inhabited spot on earth is on the west- 

anything is okay. I've done everything. stand a word they were saving?Then, all ern edge o f the plains, a place call'd 

.. .. , _ .. • W-- • 7 •--- : J * ‘ ' ' _ ' ' ’’ *' 
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Few will ever 
reach this place. 

We train the ones 
who will. 



It takes skill and j ud gement 
to meet the challenges of the 
back country. The National 
Outdoor Leadership School 
(NOLS) offers you the chance to 
gain that expertise firsthand, 
through a full range of outdoor 
experiences. Our courses last 
from2 weeks to 3Va months. 
The benefits can last a lifetime. 

Learn to climb in the glacial 
peaks of the Northern Cascades 
or in Wyoming's Wind River 
motintains. Develop your 
kayaking skills along the 
remote desert coastline of 
Mexico or on Alaska's Prince 
William Sound. Practice your 
trail technique while hiking the 
game trails of Kenya's Great 
Rift Valley. 

Many NOLS courses offer 
college'credit, All of them offer 
an uncommon opportunity. 
Whether you are a beginnihg 
backpacker or a veteran 
wilderness traveler, NOLS can 
give you the resources for safe, 
confident back country 
adventure. 

The National Outdoor 
Leadership School 


; lount me as one of the few. 

a "e ie !■'- NOLS. 
n ■ * 1 "—rs:s. 



Rocky Fiats, Colorado. 1 lived near there 
for ten years, and 1 never got used to the 
wind. It blew so hard it made your teeth 
ache; it bullied the landscape, hurling 
dust and pushing hills, houses, and 
trees around. 

If the wind doesn't get you, the dis¬ 
tances will. Radar operators who stare 
too Long at their sets are prone to a dis¬ 
ease of the mind called radar fever; They 
begin to see things, fantastical things— 
fiery angels, Cheshire-cat smiles, 
Ezekiel's wheel, squadrons of winged 
skulls with diamond eyes. The same 
thing happens to the plains dweller. 
Perhaps that accounts for the plains In¬ 
dians' voracious hunger for visipns, 
their manic questing; lost, dried out, 
hollowed by the wind, you yearn and 
wander and search, like that poor cow¬ 
boy looking for his low-rent Eurydice. 

I f the mysteries of the Great Plains 
have a heartland, it is the Sand Hills 
of Nebraska. The Sand Hills stretch 


Anyone who has driven across the 
country on Interstate 80 has seen the 
Sand Hills; if you look north from Ogal- 
lala or North Platte, they are the dim, 
miragelike hummocks along the hori¬ 
zon. But almost no one knows anything 
about them. Crazy Horse died in the 
Sand Hills, at a place called Fort Robin¬ 
son, near present-day Chadron. A cen¬ 
tury ago, the Sand Hills were the 
Serengeti of America; the prairies and 
marshes teemed with buffalo, prairie 
wolves, whole prides of mountain lions; 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen¬ 
turies, the fur trappers worked the 
headwaters of rivers such as the Loup, 
the Elkhorn, and the Niobrara, and lakes 
like Moon, Hackberry, and Pelican. 
Most of the big game is gone now', but 
deer and coyote are still found in the 
draws, dowm in the pocket forests of wil¬ 
low, cottonwood, ash, and plum; turkey 
vultures, golden eagles, and red-tails 
still ride the skies, 

I had a friend who was born in the 



200 miles east to west, from the valley of 
the North Platte in the south to the Black 
Hills and Badlands of South Dakota in 
the north. It is one of the great deserts of 
the world, an American Rub'a! Khali or 
Gobi. A desert in disguise. Walk out of 
Valentine, Cody, Whiteclay, Chadron— 
one of those ephemeral little Sand Hills 
cow towns whose main street looks like 
a painted stage set with nothing behind 
it—and dig. Beneath the brittle grass 
and the thin smoke of soil, you hit sand; 
you are standing in a sea of dunes. And 
if you dig deep enough, you will come to 
art even stranger realm; a vast, an¬ 
cient subterranean ocean, the 156,000- 
square-mile Ogallala Aquifer, with 
more water in it than Lake Huron. A sea 
inside a desert wrapped in a green 
prairie. 

The sun setson the railing hills of Texas. 


Sand Hills country' and grew up there, 
on a cattle ranch north of Ogallala. Her 
name was MarthaSchaller, and her fam¬ 
ily, German-American, had moved to 
western Nebraska from Minnesota two 
generations ago, back in the 1880s. They' 
had started out as sodbusters: Martha's 
great-grandfather dug a pit house out of 
the prairie soil and roofed it with a can¬ 
vas tent the first winter they were there. 

He wanted to farm, but the best farm¬ 
land, down in the North Platte Valley, 
was already taken; so he took to cattle 
ranching. The family owned 12,000 
acres, two-thirds of it range, the other 
third creek bottom irrigated with wells. 

Martha was six feet tall and weighed 
about a hundred pounds, still wore the 
Levi Jacket she had gotten for her thir¬ 
teenth birthday, smoked little black 
cigars, and had been a model in Paris. 

... . .. w —r.,r rS*; 
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Her childhood was a honky-tonk fairy 
tale. Her grandfather flew his own plane 
until he was 80 years old, cruising down 
to Mexico with his cronies to hunt, fish, 
and carouse. Her mother had gotten 
mad at her father ten years ago, and 
hadn't said a word since; she communi¬ 
cated by writing notes. 

The hills around the ranch, where 
Martha rode her pony when she was a 
girl, were full of enigmas. Once as she 
rode home at winter dusk in a swirling 
Great Plains blizzard, her horse spooked 
and she looked up and saw (she said) an 
enormous white ivolf r three feet high at 
the shoulder, leap the barbed-wire fence 
and race away across the white prairie. 
There was also an eroded sandstone 
bluff back in the lulls, and when you 
craw r led in with a flashlight you found 
.yourself in a vault that went as high as 50 
feet in places. And there were bats: tens 
of thousands of the ruby-eyed little 
leather devils hanging upside down. It 
was like crawling into Hell. One sum- 


I never got used 
to the wind 
around Rockv Flats. 

j 

It blew so hard 
it made your 
teeth ache; it 
bullied the 
landscape. 


mer when Martha went home to visit, 
she told her father she was going to ride 
out to the bat cave the next day, lor old 
times-' sake. "You won't fine nothin'," 
he said. "Why not?" she asked. "Well, a 
couple o; years back, we had a rabies 
scare in the county—skunks, wild dogs, 
coons. I wasn't sure but what the bats 
might have it too. So Ed Weicker and I 
went up there and dynamited the en¬ 
trance," He laughed. "There's nothin' 
there but a big old pile of rocks." 

It was as if that was the beginning of 
the end, Martha said. The wells started 
to run dry a couple of years later, wells 
that had been giving sweet cold water 
since 1SS0. They drilled new ones, but 
half of them came up bone dry; they 
hired a water dowser, but he got bit by a 
rattlesnake and went back to Cheyenne, 
It was the same all across the Great 
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2,000 PEOPLE 
1200 ACRES 
NO CARS 

On 1200 acres of forest and 
near Eugene. Oregon, a new cor:' ■ nify 
for2.000 people is being planned a ' '-.lilt 
by residents end supporters as a me- •:. rcr 
a sustainable future A self-su \\ rting 
ecological village with clustered homds. 
shops, light industries, organic ac . jilt e. 
experience) education, town meetings, 
community transit, renewable energy and 
a thousand-acre natural preserve. 

Our first 100 households are a varied 
bunch, but 'we’re all committed to 
ecological harmony, sustainable liveli¬ 
hood. personal growth and a neighb- rly 
community. 

We have a lor more to tell yc so send 
S2 for our introcuctc ' • nd 

in'Ormanon about summer • . :or 
programs, tax-deductible rrtp- •• <ips 
and chapter locations and acm:'.' Or 
sent $6 and we'il include th: more 

books: our visitors guide, ecological 

studies and village plans 

Write to Noreen DeYoung 
THE CERRO GORDO COMMUNITY 
Dorena Lake. Box 569 
Cottage Grove. Oregon 97424 



SILVA WRIST type 24w COMPASS — Watch size. L'quid 
Wed bousing, k/T>oou3 points, srxJ sapphire jeweled boartig 
Standard protractor pats features for map use. Braided 
nylon watchband, capsule size i V4. Price- si 3.95 

TEKNA-LJTES 4 CELL FLASHLIGHT - The world’s sim¬ 
plest flashlight, waterproof, shock resist art and virtually 
indestructabls. Rousing: CycofacAES, Lens, clear Lex an 
Polycaroonate. Sc/a* nvoduiar ccnstrucfon so light it fioa: 3 , 
so tough you can drivo a car over it. Floats with beam up, 
waterproof to 2000 tt. r brightness- 4800 candlopower, 
weight- 8% cz.. isngnt- 5 in., diameter- 2'A in. Available 
In rechargable (supplied with 4 ’AA* Meads) o' non- 
razhargeabie (requires 4 ‘AA' Alkallnes). Color- black. 
4-CELL NON-RECHARGEABLE Price- $21.95 

4-CELL RECHARGEABLE WITH BATTERIES AND 
T10 VOLT CHARGER. Price- J43.95 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED or return for refund. 

Oty _ jJ tem . 


, FREE 


X) -1982 CATALOG .... 

Eftdoaed bray check or twracy order lor* . _ 

Safe daifraty fwarutmd- W« will pay akijtplaf. 

NYS rodent* pleat* add applicable Mies (ax. 
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Performance JKxo 
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NEW VASQUE MONTANA 


It's one tough, trail-trekking boot. The soft padded collar and tongue, plus 
Montana is made with premium, leather lining give you comfort. If all 
heavy-duty grade leather waxed for adds up 1o great protection and 
maximum wafer repellency. Under- comfort for the great outdoors^ Get 
neafh it all is a rugged Norwegian the new Vasque Montaha. ihen, 
welf and a foot-supporting, rein- head for the hills! 
forced, tempered-stee: shank. The montaiTa-the rugged outdoor boot 

©-1582 Vasque Division cf Rec Wing Shoe Co., Red Wing. MN 55066 



2 Vi" x 3V, 2 "; fits belts to 1 $8.95 \ 

postpaid (III. residents add 45“ tax). 
Send me-belt bucklejs). I 


Name 


Address 


City, State, Zip 


OUTSIDE Dept. 100 
MaH to’ Continental Bank Buildina 
I!65 N. Clark St 
Chicago, IL 606 i 0 



Our new 32-page catalog 
isloaded with brand name 
tents, sleeping bags, back- 
packs, clothing and lug¬ 
gage at sharply discounted 
prices. Get quality mer¬ 
chandise at the best prices 
around, along with our un¬ 
conditional money-back 
guarantee. 


| SEND ME VOUB FREE CATALOG 


Address 


Citv 


Zip 


BUCKHEAD OUTFITTERS 

3130 Made Dr.vs - Dept. G_ 
Atlanta, GA 302Q5 . ‘ 

CALL TOLL FREE 
_ j_-800-24j_-2672 _j 


Plains, from Rocky Boys Cree Reserva¬ 
tion to Levelland, Texas: The Ogallala 
Aquifer, the mysterious hidden sea that 
made farming and ranching on the 
plains possible, was drying up. Geolo¬ 
gists and hydrologists said it was be¬ 
cause of the cities — Denver, Wichita, 
Lubbock, and the rest. The cities were 
pumping water out of the aquifer faster 
than the rain and snowmelt could re¬ 
place it, pumping it out and using it on 
lawns and golf courses and suburban 
parks. 

The last time Martha went home to 
visit, she found her father sitting at his 
desk with a half-empty bottle of Jack 
Daniel's and a mess of farm journals and 
scientific reports. "It's all over," he told 
her. "Sana Hills cattle ranching's dead. 
We've got maybe 30 years left, and then 
the whole business is going to dry up 
and blow away; from Denver to the 
hundredth meridian, this country's 
gonna look like Afghanistan. The dirt 
farmer and the rancher's gonna be as 
gone as 50 million buffalo, as dead as 
Crazy Horse, as rare as a set of jackalope 
antlers. Ed Weicker and I and every 
other rancher in the county should have 
crawled in that cave there with the god¬ 
damn bats and dynamited the door 
down from the inside." 

S omeday I will have to go back 
there, to the Sand Hills, or the 
Llano Estacado, or one of the other 
lost archipelagos out on that withered 
sea of earth. Perhaps to the Little Mis¬ 
souri Grasslands; I have an obscure U.S. 
government map of the place that looks 
as if it were drawn by Borges or Lewis 
Carroll. Places such as Hidatsa Village, 
Lone Grave, Mary (1908), Poker Jim 
Cemetery, Adobe Wall, Bicycle, 
Sophie's Nipples, The Last Buffalo Hunt 
in North Dakota. Looking at the map, I 
imagine a tali nineteenth-century bicy¬ 
cle on a grassy hilltop in the wind; a few' 
miles away, Sophie lies naked on a brass 
bed on another lonely hilltop; nearby, 
Indians in plumed top hats, riding 
horses and Model T Fords, wave rifles 
and whiskey bottles as they chase buf¬ 
faloes from horizon to horizon, a chase 
that never ends. ... 

In a -way, it would be a shame to 
spoil such a wonderful map by actually 
going there and seeing the places them¬ 
selves; but then again, on the plains my 
dreams, strange as they are, may even 
fall short of the strangeness I find wait¬ 
ing out there. 


Rob Schuliheis is a frequent contributor. 
This article is adapted from The Hidden 
West,, just published by Random House. 
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Alone at the Top 

Comiv.neii from pace 36 
climbs in late morning and force himself 
to finish before dark. "It is true," Mess- 
ner says. "It was too difficult for me to 
start in the dark." 

Before he succeeded on Manga Par- 
bat in 1978, Messner had twice set out to 
climb the mountain solo. Both attempts 
failed—not because of Messner's physi¬ 
cal condition, which was excellent, but 
because of his mental state. The second 
attempt came in 1977, the year Uschi was 
to divorce him; he gave up while he was 
still on the hike to base camp, later writ¬ 
ing, "Suddenly ... I am overwhelmed 
by such bleak despair that we have to 
turn back. Soloing an eight-thousander 
has become in an instant a matter of no 
import; Uschi, I now know', has left me 
for good, and the passion I felt for this 
project has dissolved in a wave of in¬ 
describable loneliness." 

It is no accident that Nena was wait¬ 
ing on Everest in 1980, that Ursula 
Grether was waiting on Manga Parbat 
and K2 (though she had to be evacuated 
from the latter after an ankle injury). 
Messner is ensuring himself far more 
than a base-camp companion; the wait¬ 
ing woman is a deep source of confi¬ 
dence, "In my first expeditions," he 
says, "I suffered because I had no girl¬ 


friend at base camp. I don't think it i s so 
important that I am suffering, but it is 
important that my whole person have an 
inner quietness. And i reach it much 
easier if I have a person that can stay 
with me." 

In the maze of Messner's inner 
feelings, supportive women are inex¬ 
tricably connected with overcoming 
loneliness. In his first Everest book, he 
wrote, "The only person on whose ac¬ 
count I could give up climbing is my 
mother .... She is one of the very few 
people who really understands me." 
Messner reveals in The Challenge (1976) 
that before theHidden Peak climb Uschi 
leveled a kind of ultimatum; " 'If you 
had to choose,' Uschi asked me at 
length, after we had been sitting silently 
side by side, 'choose between the moun¬ 
tains or me—which would it be?' " 
Messner's evasiveness made the answer 
clear to her. 

Faux, the biographer, sees signifi¬ 
cance in a childhood experience of 
Messner's-—as described by Messner's 
mother. It seems that Reinhold, after 
being teased by a schoolmate, beat the 
boy up so badly that he was sent to a 
doctor. Reinhold's father wanted to 
punish his son, but the mother inter¬ 
ceded; she claimed that Reinhold had 
dispensed the proper justice. Messner 


himself tells another childhood story 
"A few days ago, my mother gave me ■ 
small book. She wrote about ail of u 
when we were children. There is oni 
line where she describes how each chih 
acted. She says that when we were al 
playing, I always had to be thi 
shepherd; my brothers were the sheep, 
think this sentence is still very im 
portant for my own understanding o 
myself." 

It makes a provocative psychologi¬ 
cal constellation; an angry, aggressive 
boy who channels his rage into ambi¬ 
tion; his deep love for his mother, and a 
corresponding fear of loneliness; the at¬ 
tempt to find a haven from loneliness in 
adulthood through heroically support¬ 
ive women; the death of his brother, for 
which much of the world blames him. It 
is tempting to see those early concerns, 
so candidly laid forth in his books, as the 
source of the distrust Messner now' dis¬ 
play's toward critical journalists and 
suspect teammates. But those concerns 
also account for much of the drive that 
has made him his generation's outstand¬ 
ing mountaineer. 

Discussing his future, Messner 
sounds restless and ambivalent. "I am 
killing myself with working too hard," 
he say's. "When I give away a date [for a 
lecture engagement], I feel like a pris- 


GET RID OF THE 
OLD BAG. 




It’s time you gave your 
old touring pack the sack. 
And start riding with 
Rhode Gear. Quite blunt¬ 
ly, our new 
packsleave 
everything 

else on the ' Ti 

road,inthi . - * -—- 
dust, 

Rack Trunk, r}2V 
for instance. ‘ — 

It’s urethane ' " 

insulated. So cold beers 
don’t end up tasting like 
warm dishwater. Plus 
there are four external 
pockets, a U-lock storage 


compartment, YKK zip¬ 
pers and water-hating 
_Rhodura ! fabric. Even 
“a shoulder strap. 

Rhode Gear 

better bike 
T-Eg write Rhode 

Dept. P-O, P.O. 
Box 1087, Providence, RI 
02901. Send us $1.00 for 
product information and 
our new 60-page Bicy¬ 
clists’ Log Book. 


We don’t just go along for the ride. 

P, RHODE GEAR USA 


se/MNFLATING i W^ RKl 
INSULATING 
lightweight*compact 
mattresses 

THE CHOICE OF EXPEDITIONS, Everest, K-2, Annapurna, 

Ama Dablam ... Therm-a-Rest s is more comlortable and warmer than 
other mattresses and foam pads. On rough terrai nor snow enjoy 
sleeping comfort. Just open the valve: Therm-a-Resi£ self-inflates to 
20 : ’x47 "xl’/z ’,' roils to 4"x2l ” for easy packing: weighs only 1 Vi lbs. 
Full length mattress. Couple Kit' , and Pocket Pillow'' are also 
available. Sold coast to coast. 

7HE3M-A-REST Cascade Designs, Inc., Dept. O 
4000 1 st Avenue, s., Seattle, V/A 2BI34 
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Make BICYCLING 
a more enjoy able 

part of your life! 


There are a lot of good reasons 
why, if you own a bike, you should 
use it more often. 

It’s an exhilarating way to see 
nature close-up—and enjoy the 
sights and sounds around you. it's 
a great source of exercise—and 
can build up your legs and endur¬ 
ance. It's a terrific way to save on 
the out-of-sight cost of gas—and 
break the shackles that bind you to 
your car. 

And for the reasons you have for 
using your bike, there are just as 
many reasons why you should read 
—and use—BICYCLING magazine. 

Because every issue fills the “in¬ 
formation gap" that surrounds 
your bike—and gives you the con¬ 
fidence and ability you need to 
make your bike a more enjoyable 
(and useful!) part of your life. 

Have more fun 

on your bike! 

Look ing f or ad ven ture? Then 1 ook 
at our road-tested bicycle tours— 
and learn how to plan for the vaca¬ 
tion of your life! Whether you’re 
riding around the state or around 
the world, we’ll show you where 
to find the most scenic routes . . . 
where (and how) to camp out . 
what to see and do along the way 
. . . and how much it will cost. 

BICYCLING also keeps you cur¬ 
rent on the fast-growing sport of 
bicycle racing by showing where 
the races are, who's who in the rac¬ 
ing saddle, and how you can 
become part of the action! 


Keep you r | fijCy< 

great shape! I Fitness A 


And BICYCLING does ■• 
not let you forget that ■ mhAt gas * 

your bike is also a “use- ■! 

it-everyday’’vehic!ethat's :l ^ ) 

as perfect for getting you ' -j 

around town as it is for rIf 

helping you stay fit on a 
busy schedule. —‘- :;i 

We show you the special 
techniques you need to MflaKjLyMi 
ride safely in traffic ... to 
perform your own main- 
tenance and repairs ... to 
make your bike more com- 
fortable to ride ... to use ■rlliliiwK 
all your gears more effec- 
tively . . . and to buy the 
best (and least expensive) bike j 

equipment to suit your needs. { 

We show you, too, how to get the j ; 

kind of health benefits you’d like f i 

from your bike with simple work- j ; 

outs to help build your strength | : 

and endurance . . . stretching exer- j i 

cises to help keep you "loose’’ and I ' 

prevent possible injuries . . . and I < 

nutritional guidance to help you I 

feel more fit on and off your bike! j ; 

Give BICYCLING ! 

a “trial run | 

_without risk. j 

So take BICYCLING for a spin— | ( 

and learn how you can get more | . 

fun, more fitness and more utility I ’ 

from your bike! Start your no-risk j j 

subscription rolling soon! c?s3 L. 




Gi r eB, SdS 

off'tli® newsstand price! 

□ YES! Please enter my trial subscrip¬ 
tion to BICYCLING and bill me $ 12.97 
tor 9 issues (one year)—saving me 
21 % off the s 18.00 newsstand once. If 
not satisfied with the first issue, I'll mark 
"cancel" on your invoice, return It and 
owe nothing. saics 


Canadian order? add G-OG. ether foreign coun¬ 
tries add $6.00 

BICYCLING* 

Emmaus. PA 18049 
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~POWER FLEX 

EJCYCLtNG INSERTS 

Pawerflex inserts are designed to improve bicycling 
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oner, because I know I have to wait, i 
have to be there. I have to climb more in 
the future if I hope to be able to have the 
same impact that I had in the last years. 
But in the last half-year I worked so hard 
that I am losing quite all my energy." 

On the horizon stands Messrter's 
own vision of a personal mellowing: 
"Just now I am not so interested in doing 
the highest peaks alpine style. I am at 
least as interested in going to Tibet to 
see what's happening there, to Bhutan 
to live with the Bhutanese, just to see the 
country. That’s at least as interesting for 
me as climbing the mountains." 

It is hard to escape the conclusion 
that, of the two men, Habeler is the hap¬ 
pier, the closer to resolving his own 
paradoxes of achievement and con¬ 
tentment. But one emerges from an ac¬ 
quaintance with both men with a deep 
admiration for their singular excellence. It 
is easy to point a finger at Messner; in a 
sense he sets himself up forit. Beneath the 
oversensitive skin, however, there is a 
powerful psyche animating the man to an 
exquisitely' accurate calculation of what he 
can get away with in the mountains. It is 
worth remembering that he climbed 
Everest twice without oxygen, Nanga 
Parbat solo. Hidden Peak and K2 aipine 
style, -with most of his toes lost to frostbite. 

One emerges, also, with a strong 
sense of how much both men have lost 
in the rupture between them. Both cite 
as personal heroes Shipton and Tilman, 
those inseparable friends who, as 
Habeler says, "did exactly the same 
thing that we wanted to do later on—• 
they started it." Shipton and Tilman 
lived long and explored distant ranges 
and oceans right up to the end. Today no 
one cares which man reached the sum¬ 
mit of Mount Kenya first in 1929, which 
one broke the trail up the Aghil Pass in 
1937. We care about their shared vision 
and the sunny example it set for future 
mountaineers, 

One wishes Peter Habeler and 
Reinhold Messner an evening together, 
say around 1995, when they might sit 
before a fireplace somewhere in a 
snowbound Tirol and drink to the days 
20 years before, when nothing mattered 
more in life Ilian finding the line on the 
next hundred meters of the Northwest 
Face of Hidden Peak—when they la¬ 
bored in the bliss of (heir craft, at the 
heart of the mystery that is precocious 
brilliance, alone in the Karakoram. 

© 


David Roberts currently lives in Boston. 
His book about great exploration hoaxes 
■will be published soon by Sierra Club Books. 
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Destinations 


Down the Lazy River 

Four spring trips for the unhunied paddler 


ITT A Then Lewis and 
\/\/ciark hauled their 
V Ydugout canoes up¬ 
stream through Montana's 
Missouri Breaks, they were 
startled by the "visionary en¬ 
chantment" of the cliffs along 
the river, carved by wind and 
water into "a thousand 
grotesque figures." Cotton¬ 
woods grew on the low 
ground along the Missouri. 

Prairies topped the bluffs, i 
Herds of bison, elk, and 
pronghorn appeared along 
the river banks, with the 
wolves and grizzlies that 
preyed on them. 

The wolves and grizzlies 
are gone now, along with the 
bison. The pronghorns still 
graze the prairies. The cot- i 
tonwoods, once cut to fuel the 
river steamers, have grown 
back. Bighorn sheep, rein¬ 
troduced 20 years ago, hang 
on. Elk, reintroduced 30 years 
ago, thrive. The cliffs look 
much the same, and golden ______ 

eagles still soar above them. 

Today you can see the an- _ 

telope and feel the same enchantment 
from a canoe on flatwater navigable by 
all but the most inexperienced paddlers. 

■ Most of the quieter rivers in this 
country are lined with cornfields or fac¬ 
tories or worse, but a few are still wild 
enough to make canoeing interesting. 
The Missouri through the 149-mile Wild 
and Scenic portion in Montana is a 
choice spot, but so are the Rio Grande 
through the Big Bend country in Texas, 
and the entire length of the Buffalo in 
Arkansas. And you can add a fourth that 
is not exactly a river, but a chain of bays 
and tidal creeks along the southwestern 
coast of Florida, where logs in the water 
1 have a way of turning into alligators and 
where North America's few remaining 
crocodiles are holed up. 

Each of the four is big enough to 
give you a leisurely seven-day trip, with 


By Jerry Sullivan 



The Rio Grande: deep canyons and hot springs 

plenty of time for fishing, swimming, or 
exploring side canyons and ridgetops, 
and each offers opportunities for shorter 
trips as well. All four are particularly 
pleasant in the spring, wh en the water is 
plentiful and you'll avoid temperature 
extremes. Sometimes the going is so 
easy on these peaceful streams that all 
you have to do is keep the bow pointed 
downstream; the river does the pad¬ 
dling. Sometimes you have to paddle 
hard and pay attention. With one possi¬ 
ble exception—on the Rio Grande—you 
will not have to take your canoe out of 
the water. 

With no portaging needed, you can 
comfortably carry a fair amount of gear. 
That means you can eat and drink rather 
well along the way. (Of course, if you 
leave behind any wrappings, cans, bot¬ 
tles, or other debris, you will be swept 


away by a flash flood or eaten 
by alligators.) On two of the 
four trips, you'll have to carry 
your water, and water is quite .' 
heavy. A reasonably gener¬ 
ous individual ration of a gal¬ 
lon a day adds eight pounds a 
day per person to your load. 

Bring along a portable 
stove for cooking, especially 
on the Missouri, the Rio 
Grande, and the Wilderness 
Waterway, where firewood is 
scarce. If you've got to have a 
campfire, build it in a garbage 
can lid — something else 
you'll have to cam'—and not 
on the ground. When the 
fire's out, dump the ashes in 
the river and leave your 
campsite clean. 

All four of these trips can ! 
be made with the aid of , 
guides if you want them, al¬ 
though their services are ex¬ 
pensive. You can rent canoes 
| and obtain more complete 
outfitting if you need it. 


Back in the days when 

_1 the Sioux were still contesting 

the question of who owned Montana, 
tire river steamers came up the Missouri 
as far as Port Benton only when the river 
was high. The river is wide but not very 
deep, and the riffles that paddlers slip 
through easily were hazards for early 
steamboats. 

Below Fort Benton the river valley is 
broad and the bluffs slope gradually 
upward. But beyond Coal Banks, 40 
miles downstream, white cliffs dose in 
on the river. And beyond the Judith 
River, 90 miles downstream, the bad¬ 
lands start, shale and sandstone sculp¬ 
ted into pinnacles and walls and gorges 
and turrets and strange shapes that look 
so contrived you are tempted to think : 
that someone carved them on purpose. 

Safety requires camping above the 
river's high-water line. And be cautious 
about camping in cottonwood groves> 
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The trees break apart in high winds. 

It is possible to drink the river water 
if you first subject it to the following 
treatment: Bring water to a boil and keep 
it boiling vigorously for 15 minutes. 
Then skim the scum off the top and let 
the water settle overnight, In the morn¬ 
ing add three or four packages of Wyler's 
Lemonade Mix, stir, and drink. But it is 
somewhat more sensible to carry your 
water. You can get refills at both Coal 
Banks Landing'and Judith Landing, but 
be prepared to carry a four-day supply. 

The U.S, Bureau of Land Manage¬ 
ment requires paddlers to get a free 
permit before starting downriver. Tire 
permits should be available at Fort Ben¬ 
ton, Coal Banks, and Judith Landing. 
There is a quota on the permits, but so 
far even the busiest days haven't ap¬ 
proached the carrying capacity the BLM 
has set for the river. 

The Missouri is only one of more 
than 20 floatable rivers of varying diffi¬ 
culty in Montana. You can also float the 
Yellowstone through 300 miles of prairie 
or the Madison through mountain 
meadows, or paddle past trumpeter 
swans on tire Red Rock. 

The Big Bend of the Rio Grande is a 
looping curve around the southern end 
of the Chisos Mountains. The surround¬ 
ing country is desert at the lower eleva¬ 
tions and rather dry woods up high. The 
river creates a long strip of green 
through the arid lands, attracting 
animals—and people—to its banks. 

The Rio Grande has cut five sepa¬ 
rate canyons in Big Bend National Park. 
The longest is 17 miles by river. In the 
deepest places the canyon walls rise 
1,800 feet above the river. The west¬ 
ernmost canyon, Santa Elena, is also the 
roughest, with serious whitewafer not 
! to be undertaken by anyone but the 
skilled. Put in below Santa Elena at 
Castolon, and you can float 107 river 
miles to LaLinda, Mexico, without en¬ 
countering anything very difficult. The 
toughest rapids, called the Tight 
Squeeze, in Mariscal Canyon (rated 
Class II or III, depending on water levels) 
can be portaged if you think it is too 
much for you. 

Hot springs are scattered along one 
section of the river. You can bathe in 
one—105 degrees—at the site of a 
former resort on the Texas side, in Hot 
Springs Canyon. A few small villages 
and scattered houses lie along the Mexi¬ 
can side of the river. In the little village 
of Boquillas, at the head of Boquillas 
Canyon, the cantina sells cold beer. 

You can float the Rio Grande 
: through Big Bend year-round, although 
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the water levels are usually quite low in 
winter. In spring, they go up. If they get 
too high, the Park Service doses the river 
to canoes. 

It is usually very hot in summer, 
with readings in excess of 110 degrees. 
The local story is that it gets so hot that 
paddlers jump into 98-degree hot 
springs to coo! off. When the rainy sea¬ 
son begins in July, the temperatures 
abate slightly. The rain comes in after¬ 
noon thundershowers, sometimes quite 
intense, but usually brief. If they are 
hard enough, though, the rains cause 
flash floods that can send the river level 
up several feet very quickly. It's wise to 
camp above the high-water line, and 
never to camp at the mouth of a tributary 
creek, where a flash flood might sweep 
you into the river. 

Paddlers need permits to run the 
river, and you can get them at the park 
headquarters or at ranger stations. The 
Park Sendee requires all canoes to have 
an extra paddle and an extra life jacket 
on board. 

During a particularly wet spring, 
you can put a canoe or kayak in the Buf¬ 
falo River at Boxley, Arkansas, and take 
a wild ride through some very challeng¬ 
ing whitewater to Ponca, six miles 
downstream. But most trips on the Buf¬ 
falo start from the low-water bridge at 
Ponca. The bridge is an unofficial and 
very unscientific river gauge. With 17 
inches of air under the bridge, you can 
expect to drag your canoe over the 
shoals. Less than 6 inches is more water 
than you want, an invitation to an un¬ 
scheduled swim. The best canoeing lies 
between these extremes. 

The ten miles below Ponca are 
among the most beautiful on the river. 
The Buffalo sweeps in a huge S past 
Hemmed-in Hollow, with its 200-foot 
waterfall, and under the 500-foot Big 
Bluff. This part of the river is not techni¬ 
cally, difficult whitewater—not even 
Class II, except in very high water when 
you shouldn't be on the river—but lots 
of beginners get dumped. Capsizing is 
not as awful as it might sound. The river 
won't suck you under; the dumped be¬ 
ginners always survive However, if 
your best down bag is in the canoe, it 
behooves you to be cautious. 

Below Kyle’s Landing the river is 
generally peaceful, but the scenery con¬ 
tinues to be spectacular. Bluffs alternate 
with open valley and the hollows of 
tributary creeks. The deeper pools make 
excellent swimming holes. Most of the 
lower river is floatable throughout the 
summer, but the Upper Buffalo fades 
away before July. Remember that sum- 
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met'in the Ozarkscan be hot and humid, 
with plenty of ferocious chiggers, so it's 
best to plan for a spring trip. 

Tire Park Sendee allows camping 
anywhere along the river, although they 
encourage people to use their camp¬ 
grounds. Gravel bars are good spots be¬ 
cause they are mostly bug-free. 

The Ozarks are rich in good floating 
rivers; the Current and the Eleven Point, 
in Missouri, are especially pleasant. 
None of the other streams offer quite 
as much unbroken wild country as the 
Buffalo, but for shorter trips, they are 
excellent. 

The whole Everglades is a river, a 
slow seep of water south from Lake 
Okeechobee to Florida Bay. Along the 
southwestern coast, mangroves grow in 
the shallow brackish water, forming 
fragile islands. The Wilderness Water¬ 
way wanders for a hundred miles 
through broad bays and along narrow 
tidal creeks among the mangrove is¬ 
lands. It is always sheltered from the 
open sea, but several passes let you slip 
out to open water and miles of wilder¬ 
ness beaches. 

During the summer rains, the Wil¬ 
derness Waterway is very hot and very 
mosquitoey. In midwinter it is not quite 
so hot and a little less mosquitoey. The 
spring season is a good middle ground, 
but the sand fleas are around nearly all 
the time. The Park Sendee suggests a 
bug-proof tent—and a No-Pest Strip to 
hang inside it—along with as much in¬ 
sect repellent as you can conveniently 
carry. What you get for enduring the 
bugs is the possibility of seeing two of 
North America's rare animals, the 
American crocodile and the manatee— 
the huge, placid sea mammal that 
browses the bottoms in the river 
mouths. You'll see birds by the 
thousands: egrets, herons, ibises, os¬ 
preys, and bald eagles. And even—a 
long shot—flamingos. 

There is no fresh water anywhere 
along the way; so you'll have to cany the 
whole week's supply. Camping is in 
designated campsites, many of them on 
shell mounds left by the Calusa Indians. 
You'll need a permit for any backcountry 
campsite. 

Shorter fiatwater trips are also easy 
in the Everglades. From Flamingo, at the 
south end of the Wilderness Waterway, 
you can do a one-day paddle to Cape 
Sable and camp on a white sand beach. 
Or, if your commitment to canoeing is 
largely symbolic, you can take a morn¬ 
ing's paddle around a loop trail at Noble 
Hammock—a good way to work out the 
kinks of winter. 


Travel Information 

Missouri River: The Wild and 
Scenic section of the Missouri is ad¬ 
ministered by the U.S. Bureau of Land 
Management (Airport Road, Drawer 
1160, Lewistown, MT59457). For$3 they 
will supply you with a set of topographic 
maps showing the river and the land 
along it. The ELM can also supply the 
names of outfitters who rent canoes and 
other gear. You can expect to pay $10 to 
$15 a day for a canoe. More complete 
outfitting, including tents and cooking 
gear, could run S125 to $150 for a two- 
person party on a seven-day trip. Shut¬ 
tle costs are extra; Expect to pay S150 for 
a party of up to four if you run the whole 
length of the W'ild and Scenic section. 
The Floater's Guide to Montana, by Hank 
Fischer (Falcon Press.Publishing Co., 
Inc., Stapleton Bldg., Rm. 314, P.O. Box 
279, Billings, MT59103; 56.95), is a good 
introduction to the area. 

Rio Grande: No canoes are avail¬ 
able for rent in or near the park; so you 
will have to bring your own. Shuttle ser¬ 
vice is available from river runners in 
Terlingua. The Park Service (Superin¬ 
tendent, Big Bend National Park, TX 
79834) will supply their names and ad¬ 
dresses. Expect to pay about $100 for the 
full distance from Castolon to LaLinda. 
Running the Rio Grande, by Mary E. 
Humphrey (AARiTantalus, Inc., P.O. 
Box 893, Austin, TX 78767; $5.50), is a 
detailed guide. 

Buffalo River: The Park Service 
(Superintendent, Buffalo National 
River, P.O. Box 1173, Harrison, AR 
72601) will send you a list of 22 canoe 
liveries that can supply canoes for $20 a 
day, including shuttle costs. Missouri 
Ozark Waterways, by Oz Hawksley 
(Missouri Department of Conservation, 
P.O. Box 180, Jefferson City, MO 65102; 
$1), is a good guide to more than 30 
rivers in Missouri. 

The Everglades: Expect to pay $13 to 
rent a canoe for a day. The cost goes 
down to SS to S9 a day for rentals of a 
week or longer. Outfitting, which 
means everything you need except food, 
is $20 adayperperson; rides to and from 
the trailhead are included. Tire Park Ser¬ 
vice (Superintendent, Everglades Na¬ 
tional Park, Box 279, Homestead, FL 
33030) can supply information on canoe 
trails or outfitters. A Guide to the Wilder¬ 
ness Waterway, by William G. Truesdell, 
is available from the Everglades Natural 
History Association at the Park Service 
address for $3.95. . . 


jerry Sullivan , a frequent contributor, last 
wrote for Outside on birding. 
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Fly-fishing 

Lontimieii from page 55 
flight, because their coloration changes 
in motion. Whatever imitations you 
have in your fly box that best approxi¬ 
mate the naturals in size, color, and 
shape should be your first choice. 

If you can't detect a hatch, the trout 
will take what they can get. Try a general 
"attractor" pattern, something fairly 
conspicuous, with nice bushy hackles 
and a splash of color, red or yellow. 
Royal VVuIffs, Hitmpys, Rat-Faced 
McDougals, and the like will get the at¬ 
tention of foraging trout. 

In the early stages of fly-fishing, 
being able to identify insects isn't nearly 
as important as simply paying attention 
to them. The human brain, of course, is 
very' good at discriminations of size, 
shape, and color. If you happen to be 
carrying the right imitations, matching 
the hatch is a fairly simple business. . 


T he river is the real world, with all 
its complexity, ambiguousness, 
and built-in causations of mi sery; 
and it is best to go out into it childlike, 
armed with a few helpful rules that you 
can remember in the dutch. Where the 
fish are and whether they'll be in¬ 
terested in your offerings will depend 
on the physical characteristics of the 
stream, its temperature, the occurrence 
of insect hatches, and perhaps the most 
unfortunate complication, what you are 
doing out there. 

First, the fish will have positioned 
themselves where they can find the 
most food with the least expenditure of 
energy—which means water that has 
been slowed by rocks or obstructions or 
the bank itself, but which gives the fish 
good access to insects and food floating 
by. You'll find trout holding in the lee of 
a stump in the water, or at the tail end of 
a pool, or in the vectors of various 
deeper riffles. Even the banks of the 
river slow the water enough to offer 
good holding positions to the feeding 
trout. 

Next, keep in mind the trout's 
natural cautiousness. It is crucial to suc¬ 
cess. Trout will choose the feeding spots 
that give the best means of escape into 
darker, deeper water; and they will stop 
feeding and refuse to take your fly as 
soon as you do something clumsy. Early 
on, this will happen often, so be pre¬ 
pared to keep moving upriver, trying 
new spots. If you cast to a particular spot 
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three or four times without a strike, you 
are either not giving the fish what 
they're eating, or you’ve done some¬ 
thing to "put them down." if you see a 
trout feeding but not taking your fly, tie 
on another fly and try again. If a trout 
suddenly stops rising, move on to the 
next likely spot. He's down, and there's 
nothing to do about it. 

Trout can't hear you, but they can 
see well overhead and to the sides, and 
any sort of quick motion or shadow will 
immediately cause them to stop feeding 
and get cautious. So, while it is a good 
idea to scout a stretch of river for likely 
holding spots, the fish may spot you and 
stop feeding before you have cast your 
first line, especially if you're tramping 
along the high banks. The best scouting 
approach is slow and stealthy and low to 
the ground; and if you can't avoid being 
seen, be prepared to wait a few minutes 
for them to resume feeding. Any sort of 
quick motion or shadow will put them 
down—yours, that of your floating line 
drifting overhead, even a tangle of "in¬ 
visible" tippet material. 

To your potential advantage, every¬ 
thing the trout sees is subject to the laws 
of light refraction below water. A trout 
in three feet of water, for example, can 
see the surface directly above him, a 
"window" of perhaps six feet in diame¬ 
ter, an area that enlarges the farther 
down he is and diminishes the closer he 
gets to the surface. Beyond this window 
is an area called the "mirror," which 
extends the visual range to the sides but 
not at the surface. For 30 feet away, for 
instance, a trout won't be able to see you 
if your total height is less than five feet 
off the surface—but he may be able to 
see the flash of your rod overhead. Gen¬ 
erally you should approach fish from 
downstream; they almost always face 
upstream, unable to see you. If you take 
advantage of this blind spot, you can 
sneak up to them, sometimes to within a 
few' yards. 

Of ail the variables that determine 
whether a fish is feeding, perhaps the 
most important is water temperature. 
Trout feed most actively in water of 
about 55 to 61 degrees, a level that occurs 
toward midday when the water is 
coolest early in the spring. In summer 
the range occurs earlier and later in the 
day as the entire river begins to warm 
above the optimum temperature at mid¬ 
day. By July in many rivers the optimum 
feeding temperature hits only at night. 
In the fall, the pattern reverses. 

Unfortunately this information 
doesn't mean much unless you carry a 
thermometer. But if you're going to be 
fishing a river for a few days, it's not a 


bad idea to take readings and adjust 
your fishing time accordingly. My first 
time out, for instance, an early Sep¬ 
tember morning on the Snake River near 
the Tetons, I hit the river almost wild 
with anticipation at about 7 A.M., the air 
temperature not much above 40. I was 
shut out all morning and finally broke 
for lunch completely frustrated and 
thinking about leaving soon. But by 
noon, the water had warmed in the 
mountain sun. As 1 finished my sand¬ 
wich and halfheartedly plopped a few 
final casts out, the trout broke for lunch 
too. I caught about eight nice rainbow 
and cutthroat in the next half hour. Had 
my timing been much worse, I might 
have given up on the whole thing right 
there. 



T he critical moment, of course, is 
the presentation pf the fly to the 
trout—the sequence in which the 
fly comes into view, the fish sees it, and 
takes it or doesn't. At each point, the fly 
should closely imitate the size, shape, 
and behavior of a real fly, or it will be 
rejected. 

A fly arrives troutside two basic 
ways: on the surface of the water (the 
classic dry-fly presentation) or from be¬ 
neath the surface (called wet-fly fish¬ 
ing). The dry fly imitates—but only 
roughly—an insect that has floated up 
from the stream bed and is hatching on 
the surface. Because of light refraction, 
the dry fly will appear to the fish as a 
backlit, bushy shadow', with the body of 
the fly up off the water and tile hairs, or 
hackles (which imitate tire insect’s feet). 

In the window: Tile netting of a brew: trout 
dsiiicnstratcs light refraction ns well its proper 
technique (above). 
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dappling but not penetrating the surface 
tension of the water. Only as long as the 
hackles stay dry, through the applica¬ 
tion of small amounts of fly dressing (a 
waxy substance like petroleum jelly), 
does this visual effect work as an 
imitation. 

The most difficult and crucial aspect 
of presentation is to avoid drag, an 
unnatural-looking pulling of the fly 
caused by the current pushing the leader 
ahead of the fly. The imitation no longer 
resembles the helpless floating fly, but 
something else—something being 
pulled, something with vibrations, 
shadows, and ripples emanating from 
it. Therefore, when casting, the floating 
line and leader should not hit the water 
absolutely tight, but with a bit of slack at 
the end. 


The river is the 
real world: It is 
best to go into 
it childlike, 
armed zvith a few 
helpful rules. 


With each cast, you will generally 
get only a few seconds of drag-free float. 
The best placement will put the fly 
slightly ahead of the trout, with the 
floating line to one side; the fly floats 
freely over the fish and doesn't drag 
until it is out of the fish's field of vision. 
To maintain a natural look, the transpar¬ 
ent. leader must be long, perhaps eight 
feet of nearly transparent filament in de¬ 
scending widths, absolutely free of 
knots. The smaller diameters of leader, 
5X to 8X, are said to be invisible, but the 
larger sizes can be readily seen; it's im¬ 
portant not to cheaton the width on your 
last three or four feet ofjine, or the fish 
will see it. 

Obviously a lot can go wrong in the 
presentation of a dry fly—bad casts, vis¬ 
ible line, dragged flies. You might con¬ 
sider trying the wet-fly presentation. 

The wet fly is much like the dry in 
construction, except that the hackles are 
swept back and the body is more stream¬ 
lined. It sinks rather than floats. The 
standard technique is simply to cast 
across, rather than upstream, and let the 
current pull the fly underwater and 


downstream. As the current pulls the fly 
across the river, retrieve it with a slight 
jerking motion. Wet flies, depending on 
their shape and size, imitate the under¬ 
water swimming of a variety of aquatic 
insects and minnows, and there are 
many variations of rod action and kinds 
of drift that will impart the motions of 
particular insects. Fishermen who are 
consistently successful learn to master a 
second kind of wet-fly presentation, 
called nymphing. A nymph is an imita¬ 
tion of the insect before it hatches. Since 
trout often feed selectively on these 
forms, a convincing nymph imitation 
and presentation will catch fish at times 
when other methods are coming up 
empty'. Schweibert cites a study made 
on a Michigan river that indicated that 
the best 2 percent of the fishermen on a 
given river caught 17 percent of the sea¬ 
son's fish. That certainly doesn't mean 
you're going to be shut out—just that 
there will be plenty of room for you to 
improve. 


THE 

FIRST TIME 


P repare to invest a few sessions in 
ironing out the worst kinks in 
your technique before expecting 
any kind of success out there. But if you 
are diligent and concentrate on what 
...you're doing, your learning may occur 
just quickly enough to coincide with 
some natural event on the stream. Sud¬ 
denly, you will be in a position to catch 
fish; A hatch will occur, the fish will 
begin to rise; or you'll see some big guy 
sipping flies upstream a few yards. 

It is essential, with this first surge of 
adrenaline, not to demand success of 
yourself—indeed, think of screwing up 
as the right and true thing fo happen 
until your dues have been paid. Oth¬ 
erwise, frustration will impede your 
progress. 

.. . But don't get sloppy, either. Make 
sure your knots will hold when the fish 
strikes; don't try to get away with less 
. leader than you need, or continue to cast 
with knotted-up leaders, because the 
fish will see it; don't assume that a 
slightly dulled point on the tip of the 
hook won't matter. All these things, you 
will eventually come to realize, do mat¬ 
ter, and in the worst way; The little 
things, the details not taken care of, will 
be the margin of failure. You'll realize it 
just at the instant it becomes too late. 
Incompetence is no vice, but laziness is a 
needless disadvantage. It is easy to lose 
yourself out on the seamless river, flow- 


KIWI CARES 



Multi-refined oil of mink 
combined with silicone and 
lanolin softens, preserves 
and waterproofs ail natural 
leathers. Replaces natural oils 
and allows leather to breathe. 


WET-PRUF is a blend 
of quality waxes to 

.. waterproof rough 

and smooth leather. 
Will not soften 
heel counters or box 
toes, nor cause 
leather to stretch. 



At sporting goods, shoe, and 
department stores. 

TH6 KIWI POLISH CO. PTY. LTD. 0ou|1issville. Pa. ISS1S 


„ Your „ 

One-Stop 
'Shop-at-Home'" 

Guide For 

TOP QUALITY 
CAMPING and 
BACKPACKING 
EQUIPMENT 


Vou'il find everything 
yoj naod for family 
camping and back¬ 
packing between the 
covers of giant 
new 1932 edition of our 
world-famous catalog. 

Select irom a wide 
range of styles and 
sizes of tents, dicing 
flys, sleeping bags, 
backpacks, cooking 
equipment and thou¬ 
sands of other necessi¬ 
ty along wth sugges¬ 
tions and tips to make your day-to-day 
camping more erjcyacle. Ail of our equipment 
is of toe highest qualitv. and nanv items are 
not offered elsewhere. All guaranteed :c be 
100% satisfactory. inour24i«i year of providing 
last and reliable mail-crder service. 



FREE IN THE USA and Possessions 

Otherwise, add $1.50 Surface Mail 
$4 00 airmail, to.' postage anc handling 



37 PEARL ST., P.O. SOX S7E 
NORTHAMPTON', MASS. 01061 
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[ Mountains in miniature A 



RAISED RELIEF MAPS 

SHOW A LOT MORE ... of the terrain 
of the eastern/western regions of the 
U. S. Mainland and Hawaii. 

See the Adirondacks, Appalachians, Rockies, 
Sierras and other great outdoor areas in 3-D. 
Printed in 6 colors, these 22"x33" maps each 
represent approximately 70x110 miles and 
provide accurate visual information about: 
Wooded areas — Mountains, hills and valleys 
— Streams, lakes and reservoirs — Elevation 
contours - Political boundaries — Urban 
areas and roads — Landmarks. 

Reference for: Fishing — hunting - skiing — 
camping — backpacking — flying. 

Send coupon for free index map/order form. 

HUBBARD Northbrook, IL 60062 

Please send FREE descriptive information. 


(Dealer inquiries invited} 
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quality trah food and equipment outfitters 



QUALITY 

EQUIPMENT 

OUTFITTING 

FORTHE 

ENTHUSIASTIC 

OUTDOOR 

PERSON 


FREE 

CATALOGUE 


P.O. Box 344-M Pittsboro IN 46167 


SEA 
EAGLES 
$7 *4-6’ 31 lbs 
Roids4a<Juils 3 HP capacity 
| Costs ]ustS220 


The Duality Alternative to 
High-Cost Inflatable Boats! 

Why pay S600, $1000 or even more 
bran lOflatablc boat? 
Mod new. 

.re: rr..: .: i, make 

Inexpensive yet 
; • 'stirva Sea Eagle 
boa.-, tees start 
. .v us: $UD. Canoes. 
1 dinghies and 

moicr-mbunl boa:s 
• Write for O'Jf FREE 
brochure. 

Sea Eagle, Dept.( USB, 
St James, NY • 1 



OWN YOUR OWN 
WILDERNESS! 

UNITED FARM has properties for sale 1 
from coast to coast including many in or 
near designated Wilderness Areas. Camp 
in the mountains, by a stream or beside a 
sparkling lake or river. Have your own 
headquarters for jumping off into the 
great outdoors! Write for our latest FREE 
CATALOG which describes and pictures j 
farms, ranches, recreational acreages 
and businesses currently available. 

UNITED FARM AGENCY, Inc. 

612-MM West 47th Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64112 
Phone TOLL-FREE: 1-800-321-2599 
Mo. Residents: 1-800-892-5785 



Exoedition sendees and individual outfit¬ 
ters* who would like to bring their outings 
to the attention of OUTSIDE readers may 
join the Expedition Services Directory. 
Five-line director)' listings are available 
each issue for $100. Additional lines are 
available at $15 per line. For further infor¬ 
mation write to: BSD, 

OUTSIDE, Continental Bank Bldg, 
1165 North Clark S:. 

Chicago, Illinois 60610 


ing at your feet forever. The sounds it 
makes are soothing to the mind, the es¬ 
sence of hypnosis, of contentment, of 
the completion of all things. Savor it 
all—but, hey, stay awake out there! 


ACCESS & RESOURCES 


Catch and Release: Trout fishing is 
best—the fish large, healthy, and 
numerous—in rivers with nonstocked, 
self-sustaining populations. Therefore, 
plan to release most, if not all, of your 
fish—and in shape to survive. Don't 
play them any longer than necessary. 
Handle them gently, to avoid injury to 
chest walls. Remove the hook with 
needle-nosed pliers. And consider filing 
: the barbs from your hooks to prevent 
tissue damage when removing. 

Where to Fish: New England, 
Pennsylvania, the Upper Midwest, the 
Rockies, and the Pacific Northwest all 
have fine trout rivers; and some south¬ 
ern mountainous states, such as Ten¬ 
nessee, have pockets as well. Contact 
your state Department of Natural Re¬ 
sources for information and regulations. 

Elsewhere, you can find great lake 
; fly-fishing for bass and bluegill, which 
i require special flies. And some of the 
best fly-fishing in the world is found 
in the Florida Keys—for bonefish and 
tarpon. 

Books: Probably no sport has more 
good titles devoted to it, but here are a 
few to help you get started: 

Flyfishing: A Beginner's Guide, by 
David Lee (Prentice-Hall, Inc., S7.95 
paper, $16.95 doth). Concise, complete, 
and well organized. Good for self- 
instruction. 

The Trout Fisherman's Bible, revised 
edition, by Dan Holland (Doubleday, 
$3.50). Covers the ground adequately 
with fishing humor circa 1949, when 
originally published. You can't beat the 
price. 

foe Humphreys's Trout Tactics, by Joe 
; Humphreys (Stackpoie Books, $12.95). 
A good step toward sophistication, if 
you're ready to start outsmarting the 
trout. 

Matching the Hatch, by Ernest 
Schweibert, (Stroeger Publishing Com¬ 
pany, $6.95 paper). Without illustra¬ 
tions of the imitations, something seems 
missing. Otherwise, a fine introduction 
to stream biology. 

_ © _ 

John Rasmus is the managing editor of 
\ Outside. 
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North America 


GENERAL 


ACTION ADVENTURES WET n WILD. Dare to 
live beyond the edge — enjoy ultimate Western 
Whitewater —free preplanned wilderness vacation 
tourguides from California's most experienced 
riveitcur operator. Box 1500-MO, Woodland, CA 
95S95-150C‘(916) 662-5431. 

ADVENTURE CANOE TRIPS. Hudson Bay- 
Watershed, BWCAW, Queticc Park. Guided & self- 
guided trips of a lifetime. Quality provisions, 
reasonable rates. Tip of the Trail, Bex 147-0, Grand 
Marais, MN 55604 (215) 358-2223. 

AERIE NORTHWEST ALPINE SCHOOL. Climb¬ 
ing courses, wilderness trips, expeditions. From 
lowland hikes to McKinley's summit. Wash. Cas¬ 
cades & Olympics, Alas'ka, Mexico. Brochure: 
3320 Meridian N., P 
634-2S49. 


, Dept O, Seattle, WA 9S103 (206) 


ALASKA/OREGON RIVERS: dorv & raft—scenic 


by professional wildlife naturalist Eclips 
tions, Route. 1, Cove, OR 97824 fSC3) 568-4663 or 
252-6413. 

ALLAGASH CANOE TRIPS. Maine's Ailagash, 
Penobscot, St. John, and wilderness rivers in 
Quebec. Teens, adults, families, women. Guided, 
fully equipped. Brochure, Warren and Beverly 
Cochrane, Box M, Devon Rd, Lee, MA 0123*8 
(413) 243-9S93. 

AMERICAN ALPINE INSTITUTE. Basic alpine 
mountaineering, rock, summer glacier ice dim Ding 
courses and private instruction.: North Cascades, 
Alaska and Bolivia. Special courses; medicine ecolo¬ 
gy, glaciology, mtn, meteorology. Trekking and 
climbing in Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, New Zealand, 
Mexico, AK, WA. Expeditions: McKinley, Foraker, 
Waadington, Aipamayo, Huascaran, Aconcagua, 
Ancohuma, Changabar.g. Sk; programs Dec-lune. 
A At, 1212 24th, Bellingham, WA 98225 (236) 
671-1535. 

AMERICAN RIVER TOURING ASSOC provides 
water-borne adventure expeditions throughout 
North America and the World. 26 years of Whitewa¬ 
ter experiences: trips through the Grand Canyon, 
Catarac- Canyon, Salmon River and many more. 
Request free catalog: 445A High St., Oakland, CA 
94601 (415) 465-9355. 

AMERICAN WILDERNESS ALLIANCE, 4260 E. 
Evans Ave., Dept. O, Denver, CO 80222 (303) 758- 
5C15. A national non-profit wilderness organization 
provides adventures in the wilds with experienced 
guides ail across the U.S. Trips include raft, canoe, 
sail, dory, sport yak, backpack, horseback & hike 
with packstock. Also includes excursions for youth 
& for college credit. Ideal for all ages & abilities .Send 
50c for 24 page brochure. 

ANNAPOLIS SAILING SCHOOL. Beginning, 
cruising and advanced courses in Maryland, Scuta 
Carolina, California, Wisconsin, Florida and tile Vir¬ 
gin islands. Call or write for free color brochure. Box 
o334, Annapolis, MD 21403 (301) 267-7205. Outside 
Maryland call toll free S00-638-9I92. 

BACKPACK CANADA & UNITED STATES. Back¬ 
packing treks & base camp son trails in scenic., excit¬ 
ing mountain areas in tne LLS. & Canada. Adult, 
coed groups. Have a wonderful time. Sendfor list of 
1982 trips. Willard's Adventure Expeditions, 107 
Dunlop St. Barrie, Ontario. Canada L4M 1A6. 


BACKROADS BICYCLE TOURING CO. offers the 
finest bicycle tours possible, throughout the Wes:. 
- Weekend’V/eeklong. Camping or hotels. Adults- 
families. Support van. Bike rentals. Color catalog: 
Backioads, box 5534, Dept 05, Berkeley, CA 94705 
(415) 652-0786. 

BAJA EXPEDITIONS, INC./BOOJUM, P.O. Box 
3725, San Die«o, CA 92103 (714) 297-0506- Remote, 
beautiful wilderness of Baia California, Mexico — 
trekking, muleback to cave art, scuba diving, natural 
histor) f photography cruises & whale-watching ex¬ 
peditions, Brochure" or custom charter mips. 

BAJA'S PACIFIC COAST & SEA OF CORTEZ: 
Variety of exciting and educational voyages to un- 
• spoiled wilderness islands and lagoons. Pacific 
Adventures Charter Service, 2445 Morena Blvd., 
Suite 200-02, San Diego, CA 92110 (714) 275-4253. 

BOUNDARY WATERS CANOE AREA. Canoe 
trips into one of our few remaining wilderness areas. 
Trip routing to fit individual experience. Free info: 
Tuscaiora Gance Outfitters, GTSR 110-IA, Grand 
Marais, MN 55604 (21S) 383-2221. 

DOWN EAST BICYCLE TOURS, Box 473, Dept. O, 
Portland, Maine 04112 (207) 774-1237. Country inn 
and camping tours to Mi. Katahdin, Nova Scotia. 
Bar Harbor and the rivers, coast, islands and lakes of 
America's premiere cycling state. 

FAR FLUNG ADVENTURES RIO GRANDE raft¬ 
ing, Jim Bones photo floats'—music specials—New 
Mexico whitewater. Summer Alaska — Forty mile, 
Noatak, Susitna, Nenana, Chilikadrotna. Write for 
info: Box 310, Terlingua, TX 75852 (S15) 371-2489. 

FLOAT THE BEAUTIFUL ROGUE RIVER through 
Oregon's coastal mountains or the Colorado 
through the Grand Canyon. Other trips available 
including a Mediterranean cruise. Contact Wilder¬ 
ness Worid, P.O. Box 310, Flagstaff, AZ 86002,(602) 
774-6468. 

LES VOYAGEURS EXPEDITIONS. Alaska canoe 
trips, Arctic National Wildlife Refuge, Alatna River. 
Canadian and Ailagash River trips, Canadian 
wilderness fishing trips. New England canoe in¬ 
struction. Free brochure. Dept. W. Farms Village 
Rd., West Simsbury, CT D6092 (203) 658-1461. 

MINNESOTA WILDERNESS CANOE TRIPS. 
Minnesota Boundary Waters and Canadian Q uerico 
Park. Complete and pardal outfitting. Personalized 
trip planning. Family operated. Write: Superic: 
Xorth Outfitting, Box 141 G.T--0, Grand Marais, 
MN 55604 (218) 388-4416. 

NATIONAL OUTDOOR LEADERSHIP SCHOOL. 
Most comprehensive year-round wilderness skills 
training available. Mountaineering, backpacking, 
sea-kayaking, x-c skiing, winter camping. Expedi¬ 
tions 14 day's to 3'A months in Wyoming, 
Washington, Ik ah, Alaska, Baja, Kenya". College 
credit. Write XOLS, Dent. R, Box A A, Lander, WY 
82520 (307)' 332-6973. 

NORTH CASCADES ADVENTURES. Backpack¬ 
ing, rafting, kayaking, skiing, climbing, windsurf¬ 
ing, bicycling. Trips & instruction for all ages & 
abilities! Free brochure: Liberty Bell Alpine Tours, 
SR3, Mazama, WA 98833 (509'/996-225 G. 

O.A.R.S.-OUTDOOR ADVENTURE RIVER 
SPECIALISTS. One to 18 day trips include Middle 
Fork-Salmon & Grand Canyon. Competent, con¬ 
genial guides: excellent equipment, gourmet meals. 
Free catalog: O.A.R.S., Hwv 49, Ar.eels Camp, CA 
95222 (2C9) 736-4677. See St>BEI< ad. 


OUTDOOR LEADERSHIP TRAINING SEMI¬ 
NARS. experience our unique approach to outdoor 


door Loadership_ intensive (5 weeks). Outdoor 
Growth and Leadership Training Seminar ( 5 & 8 
months), Vision Quest (8 days), creaking Through 
(10 days). Write for brochures and orogram descrip¬ 
tions: OLTS, Box 20281M, Denver, CO 80220 
(303) 333-7831. 

PROJECT U.S.E.-Urban & Suburban Environment, 
P.O. Box 3315, Lcng Branch, NJ 07740 (201) S70- 
6650. A wide variety of wilderness experiences for 
ages eight to 70 inXJ., New England, West Virginia, 
Wyoming & Colorado. Seven to 3C da vs long. Sail¬ 
ing, mountaineering, caving, rock climbing, 
women's courses, etc. Send for 19S2 brochure. 

RAINBOW ADVENTURES (formerly o: Inward 
Bound Adventures). Wilderness trips specially de¬ 
signed for novice women over 30. Sportyak, canoe, 
backpack, houseboat; June-5eot. 1503 Sherman, 
Evanston, JL 60201 (312) 864-45/0. 

TEXAS CANOE TRAILS. Dept. M, 121 Rive- 
Terrace, New Braunfels, TX 78130 (512) 625-7635. 
Explore scenic rivers throughout Texas, Mexico, 
Costa Rica & Colorado. One to seven day trips for 
the novice to the expert. Write for brochure. 

WILDLANDS RESEARCH STUDIES. Join a small, 
backcour.try research team seeking answers io im¬ 
portant environmental problems. Choose among 
wildlife, wild river, ana wildland projects in the 
mountain west, Alaska or Canada. Personalized in¬ 
struction; three semester units of credit. No experi¬ 
ence required. Write; Wildlands Research Institute, 
407 Atlantic Ave.. Santa Cruz, CA 95C62 (408) 
427-2106. 

WORLDWIDE RrVER TOURS, .Dept. M, 121 River 
Terrace. New Braunfels, TX 78130 toll free 800-531- 
7927. Free River Adventure Catalog. Over 500 tours 
throughout the United States and 20 foreign 
countries. 


Western States 


AAHH! CUSTOM RIVER TRIPS BY W.E.T. Move 
into the 50's with progressive whitewater recreation 
to suit vour needs and desires or the West's finest 
rivers. One to 15 day trips filled with sun, water, fine 
meals and relaxation, Write creak; W.E.7., P.O. Box 
160024, Sacto., CA 95816 (916) 446-2055. 

AT LAST—THE GREAT WAVE IS HERE! Learn to 
kayak for one co five day's on the American, Carson, 
Trinity or Klamath Rivers, or the Pacific Ocean! 
Great food— expert instruction. Great Wave, P.O, 
Box 160324 Sacto., CA 95S16 (916) 446-2055, 

BACKPACKING QUARTER, 15 units — Natural 
history, wildlife studies, nature photography, 
wilderness leadership, nature writing in the bierra 
Nevada; Spring, Summer (5 units) and Fall. Weekly 
and weekend environmental study programs avail¬ 
able year-round, Write: Sierra Institute, Carriage 
House, University of California, Santa Cruz, CA 
S5C64 (408) 429-2761. 

CANOE-KAYAK-WHITE WATER RAFT TRIPS, 
safety- instruction, rentals, and sales. One, two & 
four day clinics in the heart of the mother lode. No 
experience necessary, write: Narional Outdoor Col¬ 
lege, Box 962, Fair Oaks, CA 95628 (916) 33S-3603. 

ECHO RIVER TRIPS, 6529M Telegraph Ave., Oak¬ 
land, CA 94609 (415) 652-1600. Free color catalog of 
river trips in the Wes: £ expeditions around the 
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world. Join us as we lei nature take its course. 11 
I years of serving the public. 

GOLD PROSPECTING TOURS, an exciting adven¬ 
ture for those who want tc do something different. 

: We do it by: river rafting., helicopter & walking the 
j streams. Keep all the gold you find.., so far we have 
I found geld on ever}' nip. Send S.A.S.E. for free 
brochure. P.O. Box 974, iam.estown, CA 95327 
. (209)984-4162. 

HAWAIIAN ADVENTURES. Hike, Dive, Swim, 
Sail. Tropical trekking on Hawaii's "Neighbor 
Islands’'' four, 12, 19 days. Free brochure, Pacific 
Ques:, P.O. Box 205, 0, Halefwa, Hawaii 96712 
(808) 637-9185. '__ 

ISLAND GYPSY EXPEDITIONS. Romantic sailing 
cruises to California's Channel Islands and Mexico. 
Eniov sailing, diving, exploring, whale watching 
a net photography with experienced marine biolo¬ 
gist'photographer. Three,* seven, 14 and 30 day 
trios. 2674"East Main Si., Suite 040, Ventura, CA 
93D03. 

MOUNTAIN PEOPLE SCHOOL. Backpacking. 
Rock Climbing, £z Snow's hoeing trips & instruction 
in the beautiful Sterna Nevada Mtns. of California. 
Send for free brochure: 157 Oak Spring Dr., San 
Anselno, CA 94960 or call (415) 52/-0249 TODAY! 

OREGON LLAMAS. Unique wilderness travel 
featuring the companionable low impact assistance 
of llamas. Fine Pacific Northwest foods and wines; 
incomparable Oregon scenery. Trips accommodate 
all age's, abilities, interests. May-Oct. Custom pack¬ 
ing; trained pack llamas available. P.O. Box 152,’ 


ramed pack damas available, 
ills, OR 97339 (503) 466-5976. 


OTTER BAR LODGE. Class 3 kayakers (solid roll) 
j take note! Cilnics with Don Banducci and Rick 
| Temald are being offered (May & June) for interme¬ 
dia te/advanced boaters on Northern California's 
remote & rugged Salmon River. First class acc-"f"- 
rr.odahons ar.a food (hot tubs, sauna). Write: ?■ ' .s 
of Salmon, CA 96031. 

SIERRA WILDERNESS SEMINARS. Learning ex¬ 
periences in mountaineering, backpacking, ex¬ 
tended mountain travel, 28 davs Sierra adventure. 
Free brochure: P.O. Bex 7C7, Dept O, Arcafa/'CA 
95521 (707) 522-8066. 

SUNDANCE EXPEDITIONS, The College of 
Kayaking, nine-day instructional programs include 
equiu/lccgingriou r-d ay raft supported expedition. 
Also'three & four-day paddle raft trips on the Rogue/ 
Illinois. 14394 Galice Rd., Merlin, OR 97532, 

WAGON TRAIN ADVENTURE cffersvacation off 
the beaten oath. A vacation spent among Nevada's 
canyons & bush covered lull' • a unique vacation 
following the old t :1s made y ' ‘ •.migrants who 
headed west. Mas.ir Charge &\ '.irr^vled'. For 
schedule in£onr.afcf , ~orf7': . - P.i:'.~.,"F.O. Box 

932, Fallon, NV 8. :I 1 f 'll, -^7 -177. vgency in¬ 
quiries welcomed. 

WILDERNESS ADVENTURES. Rafting the in¬ 
credible "Hell's Corner Gorge", the west coast's 
newest & biggest year-round %vhitewater. Be among 
the first to discover this, sleeping giant. Two k three 
day trips available. P.O. Box 938, Redding, CA96C99 
(91’6) 243-3091. 

YOSEMITE VALLEY, CALIFORNIA-JUNE 9-26. 

( Rockclimbing, backpacking the HighSierra, photog¬ 
raphy. Expert climbing instruction, novie to 5.11. 
Contact: Educational Expeditions, Box 45M, 
Andover, NH G3216, (603) 735-5495. - . 


Mountain States 


ADVENTURES WEST, 1401D 5th Ave. S., Great- 
Falls, MT 59405 (406) 761-1677. Find the excitement 
and solitude of Montana's pristine rivers. Scenic 


Whitewater, fishing, hunting or photography 
adventures. One-halt thru seven day raft and canc.e 
trips (or rentals) in Big Sky Country. 

AMERICAN WILDERNESS EXPERIENCE, INC., 
P.O. Box 1486, Boulder, CO 80306 (303) 444-2632. 
Hey buckaroo! Join up with the west's foremost 
horse pack outfit k ride with us deeD into the remote 
Rockies of CO, NM k WY. Comfort in the wilder¬ 
ness. Our six dav treks include all gear, sumptuous 
meals & great fishing. We also offer the best in 
Whitewater rafting k backcountrv backpacking. 
Free brochure. 

BACKPACK AND LEARN IN IDAHO'S 
River of No Return Wilderness, Join six or ten day 
hikes'into this spectacular 216 million acre treasure. 
Trips for al; abilities, everything provided, small 
groups. We have 13 veers experience guiding. Write: 
Wilderness Trails, f .0. Box 9252, Moscow, Idaho 
...83543 (205) 882-1955^ 

BOB CULP CLIMBING SCHOOL. Lnstruction in 
rock and ice climbing. Guided ascents in the 
Colorado Rockies,''The Dolomites and the Alps- 
Free brochure; 1355 Broadway, Boulder, CO 60302 
(303) 442-8355. . 

BOULDER KAYAK SCHOOL. Learn kayaking k 
canoeing quickly & safelv. Classes weekly, weekend 
k daily. Students can also receive a discount at the 
Boulder Whitewater Supply at (303). 444-8420 or 
write to Boulder Kavak* School af 525 5. 40th St., 
Boulder, CO.SC303 (|03) 494-2061. 

CATTLE DRIVES AT THE TX RANCH on the 
'Montana/Wyoining border give you a chance to live 
. and work with a cowboy family. Trail cattle, ride 
herd, rope and brand calves. It's the real thing. Free 
brochure. TX Adventures, 36 E. 57th St., NYC 
10022. Or call (212) 355-6334. 

COLORADO BICYCLE TOURS, Spectacular 
_5••-‘■V- scenerv. Comfortable inns, lodges. Sup- 
i- rile, Delicious meals. One or two weeks, 

hi? . ::ote Colorado Bicycle Tours, Box 45-C, 
Pit:-1 . CC bid LI (303) 641-4240, 

COLORADO KAYAK ADVENTURES OF 
O LT.S, Kayak expeditions three tc ten days. In¬ 
i':” -or Workshops, exciting outdoor adventures. 

- Write for brochures and info.:-CKA, 835 Inca Pkwy., 
Boulder, CO 803C3 (303J 494-3494. 

COLORADO OUTWARD BOUND. Year round 
courses in backpacking, whitewatcr rafting, skiing, 
self-exploration. Semester courses in leadership 
training k Und-use management. Write 945 
Pennsylvania, Dent. 082, Denver, CO 8C2Q3 
(303) 837-0880. 

CYCLE & RAFT WESTERN COLORADO. This 
Spring combine cycle touring k 'whitewater rafting. 
Summer k Fall cycle tours, three tc nine days. Cus- 
;om tours also. Western Colorado Bicycle Tours, 
PIC, Box 42, Crested Butte, CO 81224 (303) 349-6895. 

EXUM MOUNTAIN GUIDES, Box 570, Wilson, 
WY 83014 {307} 733-2297. For ever 50 years guiding 
the Grand Teton, one of the world’s most beautiful 
mountains, Write.for a brochure on climbing schools 
and guided climbs'of alTpeaks in Grand Teton 
National Park. June-September. 

FAR WEST EXPEDITIONS. Personalized adven¬ 
ture tours for teenagers. 28 days. Includes Colorado 
wilderness backpacking, three day raft trip, Grand 
Canvon, Bryce, Reeky Mtn. National Parks. Write: 
52 Stuart St v Newington, CT 06111 (203) 528-7441. 

FREE 40-PAGirCOLOR CATALOG describes the 
West's best rafting expeditions, including Grand 
Canyon, Cataract, Main Salmon, Middle Fork, etc. 
Request from Western River Expd., Dept. 0, 7258 
• Racquet Qub Dr., Sait Lake City, UT 84121 or phone 
toll tree 1-SC0-453-745Q. 


T 8412’! or phone 


GRAND CANYON RIVER TRIPS. Featuring de¬ 
luxe seven day packages. Includes: Geology profes¬ 
sor, gourmet meals, iced beverages, round trip from 
Las Vegas and more. For free full color brochure 
write; White Water River Exp editions, I no., P.O. Box 
1249F, Turlock, CA 95381 (209) 634-1133. 

GRAND CANYON TRAIL GUIDES. 
Guided hikes for individuals and organized groups. 
Rentals, sales, repairs. Visit our shop at the South 
Rim. Free brochure; Box 735, Grand Canyon, AZ 
86023 (602) 638-2391. 

GREAT HERIZONS Rockclimbing School for 
Women. P.O. Box 1811, Boulder, CO 80306 (303) 
443-8100. Explore the vertical world with women k 
learn to climb safely. Variety of personal adventures 
k mixed courses. ’ 

IDAHO WHITEWATER. Six day paddle and oar 
powered trips on the Middle Fork and Main Salmon. 

- No experience necessary. Contact: Outdoor Adven¬ 
tures, 3109 Fillmore Street, San Francisco, CA 94123 
(415) 346-8700. 

INTERNATIONAL ALPINE SCHOOL, Eldorado 
Springs, CO 80025 (303) 494-4904. Learn to climb on 
the golden walls of Eldorado. Tour the crags and 
pubs of Britain with our British Rock Tours. Experi¬ 
ence our Alaskan Alpine Adventure, with America's 
finest climbers. Private and group rates available. 
Call or write for free brochure. 

JACKSON HOLE MOUNTAIN GUIDES, INC, 

■ Teton Village, WY 33025 (307) 733-4979. JHMG en¬ 
ters its 13th year as a professional guide service and 
educational institution concessioned in Grand Teton 
National Park; the Wind Rivers; and the Bear i 
Tooths. Our programs range from quality instruc- \ 
tion to the giudir.g of severe alpine routes/To insure 
excellence we maintain an exceptionally low client to 

S ide ratio. We specialize in eight-aay Climbing 
mps for intensive instruction in alpine moun¬ 
taineering. During the winter we offer programs in 
alpine ski mountaineering: touring; winter guiding; 
technical ice seminars ana a Patagonian expedition. 
We arrange carefully conceived small group adven¬ 
tures to anywhere in the world with experienced 
professional guides. Send $1.00 for brochure or $5 
iot JHMG pester k brochure. 

MEDICINE LAKE GUIDE SERVICE, Box 3663 M, 
Bozeman, MT 59715 (406) 388-4938. Leisurely over¬ 
land expeditions by saddle horse k pack mule thru 
the remote Yellowstone Backcountry. Wildlife 
photography, fly fishing, hot springs, revitalizing 
mountain sanctuaries. Small parties welcome, We 
also offer custom driftbeat trips, June 1-Sept 1. 

MOKI-MAC RIVER EXPEDITIONS, INC., Dent. 

0,6529 Bella Vista Dr., SLC, UT 84121 (SCI) 943-6707. 
One to 14 day motorized or oar-powered trips on the 
Green, Colorado, Dolores & San Juan Rivers. April- 
October. Moki-Mac is where it's all 

NATURAL HISTORY IN COLORADO. Graduate, 
undergraduate and continuing education courses in 
Ecology, Astronomy, Anthropology, Geology, 
Photography, Natural History, arid Wildlife Illustra¬ 
tion, Held on Sanborn Ranches near Pikes Peak. 
Free time to climb, hike, canoe, and explore. 
Acclaimed rational faculty. University cf Florida 
approved credit. Contact Dr. Jack Everitt, Depart¬ 
ment of Conferences, University of Florida, Gaines 
ville, FL 32603 (904) 392-1701. 

NORTHWEST VOYAGEURS, LTD. One to six day ; 
whitewater float trips on the Salmon River-fabled 
"River of No Return." Paddle boats/oar boats-full 
participation river adventures. Free brochure. Box 
1734, McCall, ID 83638 (2CS) 634-2274, 

OUTDOOR ADVENTURE FOR TEENAGERS 
AND ADULTS. Biking, Hiking, Climbing and 
Kayaking in Wyoming, Colorado and South Dakota. 
For free brochure contact; R. Ryan, Dept. OTS, 6678 
S. Arapahoe Drive, Littleton, CO 80120 (303) 
794-9518. 



049438537 
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OUTDOOR SURVIVAL SKILLS & self-sufticier.cy 
taught in the rugged canyonlands, mountains and 
deserts of Southern Utah. Fourteen and 30day pro¬ 
grams- Write: Boulder Outdoor Survival School, 
Inc,, University Station, P.O. Box 7215, Provo, UT 
84602-0215 (30l) 224-5183. 

PEACE & QUIET, INC. John T. Ellerbeck, P.O. Box 
1344, U.S.U.. Logan, UTS4322 (301)752-0492. Back¬ 
packing adventures throughout the west's, most 
beautiful alpine and desert terrain. Emphasis cn 
small, personalized groups. Tours vary from begin¬ 
ner to advanced. 

RAFT & KAYAK IDAHO'S SALMON RIVER. We 
offer both, by specializing in quality trips on only 
our favorite river: mountainous, pristine & free- 
flowing. Salmon River Outfitters, Box 307-M, Co- . 
lumbia, CA 95310 (209) 532-2766. Free brochure. 

RIDE THE HIGH COUNTRY! Leave your worries 
at the trailhead and join our experienced crew for a 
week of fun and adventure! Explore the Yellowstone 
outback on gentle horses - . . fish the caoi waters 
and discover abundant wildlife. Your camera is a 
must for lasting memories. Eagle Creek Outfitting, 
Box 1913, Coty, WY 82414 (307) 557-5079. 

RIVER TRIPS. We offer the greatest variety of 
Whitewater in the Rockies. Trips’ ere available from 
one to 13 days, for beginner or experts. Try the 
Colorado, Dolores, Green, Yampa, Snake, or Sal¬ 
mon. For free brochures call (SOD) 525*6509.toll free 
or write Range Tours, 1540 So. Hollv, Denver, CO 
S0222. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN OUTFITTERS will guide ycu 
through the Teton Wilderness with horsepack trios 
& river tours. We've been guiding trips for 18 years. 
Plan your summer vacation new. For 1982brochure 
and reference?; R.M.O., P.O. Bex 3586, Denver, CO 
50209 (303) 733-RIDE. 

SALMON RIVER CHALLENGE' Salmon River 
Route, Dept. SRC2, Riggins, ID 83549. join us for « 
whitewater raft adventure tc remember! Six day 
wilderness trips cn the Salmon River of Idaho <fe the 
Snake in Hell's Canyon, four day spring fishing 


I ly oriented, group discounts. Call for reservations 
(208) 628-3264 or write for brochure (Idaho licensed 
^ k bonded outfitter). 

SIERRA OUTFITTERS & GUIDES OF TAOS: 
Wild water raft trips. Remote river fishing trios. 
Mountaineering school. Horseback trail tours. O’no 
day to a week. Write for free 1382 brochure. P.O, Bex 
2756C, Taos, XM 57571 (5C5) 758-9356. 

SLICKROCK KAYAKS, P.O. Box HOC, Moab, UT 
84532. Learn to kayak in the magnificent canyons of 
Utah'Colo. Four to six day river trips for '"T.ever- 
ever" to advanced boaters. Completely outfitted and 
guided by experienced instructors. 

SOUTHWEST SAFARIS: Bushflying-Jeeping- 
Rafting-Hiking. Natural history expeditions explore 
remote South western frontiers. Geo logy/Archaeolo¬ 
gy/Botany. One to six days; campinj or lodging. 
Brochure: P.O. Bex 545, Dept. 1C9, Santa ?e, NM 
8750' 

WAYS WEST RIVER/TRAIL ADV. Four to five day 
trips on the Salmon River through "The River cf No 
Return V-: rt-rness ir. Idaho." Call or write for 
brochu:-- ‘ 7? :rr. St., Dept. M5, Arnvada, CO 
800051 ; 

WILD HORIZONS EXPEDITIONS, 0ox 2348M, 
Jackson, V- . 53001 (307) 733-5343. Northwest 
Wyoming ■ ..LIerness guide?outfitting service. Back¬ 
packing, ski tours; custom &. family trips. Small 
groups, high quality instruction. Free brochure. 

WILDERNESS RIVER OUTFITTERS, INC., Box 
871M, Salmon, ID S3467 £2C8) 756-3959. Whitewater 
rafting Salmon, Owyhee, Bruneau, Hell's Canyon of 


the Snake, Flathead (Montana), Taishcnshmi (Alas¬ 
ka), Bio-Bic (Chile). Exploratory river trips In Alaska 
fir Peru, Ski tcur-winter hut system. Backpack¬ 
ing trips. Stress small groups, participation, 
environment. 

WORLD WIDE RIVER EXPEDITIONS,.!NC., 175 
E. 7C60 S, Midvale, UT S4047 (801) 566-2662. Scenic 
and whitewater river crips in Utah, Colorado, Idaho. 
Do-it-vourseJf sport-yak trips on che Mam Salmon 
River. Free color brochure. 

YELLOWSTONE WILDERNESS GUIDES, Box 
446M, Red Ledge, MT 59065 (406) 446-2636. Back¬ 
packing, hiking with packs tock, x-c skiing’, a variety 
of wilderness experiences into the Yellowstone an.£ 
Beartooth backcouncry, All levels of commitment, 
small,groups. Free literature upon request 


Central States 


BICYCLE WISCONSIN-PACKAGED TOURS. 
Lodging, meals, guides, scenic back roads, van sup¬ 
port, Weekend and mid-week. Mav-Oct. Free 
brochure; Wisconsin Bicycle Touring, Bin 04, 1226 
W. Kay St., Whitewater, WI 53190 or call (414) 
473-2731/2247. 

CYCLE SPECTACULAR NORTHERN MICHI¬ 
GAN, Experience the lakes, woodlands, islands, 
and waterfalls. Two to five day tours. Meals/lodging 
at pleasant inns. Bicycle rental. Canoeing & hiking 
■ options. Mav-Oct. Free brochure. Michigan Bicycle 
louring, 3512 Red School Rd., #D-3, Kingsley,’ MI 
49649. ' 

MICHIGAN'S ISLE ROYAL CANOE-FISHING 
ADVENTURE. Guided fly-in package trip to most 
remote Nat'l. Park in Continental U.S.’ Contact: 
Northland Outfitters, Box 65, Gcrnifask, Mi 49836 
(906)536-9801. 

OUTDOOR INSTRUCTION AND TRIPS for self- 
propelled enthusiasts, Whitewater open canoe/ 
kayak, bicycle, backpacking, x-cauntiy’skj, winter 
camping. Write: Whitewater Specially, 3ox 157, 
White Lake, WI 54491. We also sdl-rcnt equip. 


Eastern States 


ADIRONDACK WILDERNESS TOURS INC., 
licensed NY State guide. Guided backpacking ex¬ 
peditions and wildemess canoeing. For brochure 
call cr write: Adirondack Wilderness Tours, Nick 
Stoner Trail, Caroga Lake, NY 12032 (515) 835-4193. 

ADIRONDACK WILDWATER, INC. 
Whitewater rafting on the Adirondack's Upper 
Hudson River Gorge. Reserve new for April k May. 
$35 weekdays; $45 weekends. Write for brochure: 
Adirondack Wjlcwater, Inc., Box 801, Dept, 0, 
Corinth. NY 12S22 (518) 654-26-10. 

APPALACHIAN WILDWATER, INC., Box 126-M, 
Albright, WV 26519. Raft trips on the Cheat, New 
and Gauley Rivers. One, two & three day trips. 
Family trips and 1 Jchool. ,U . introducing a 
truly world class ti -'«Up/ - L: ■ j. Fi>-..;heny. For 
free brochure write c: ;.t! i : I ■'•’). West of 

Miss. & ir. WV, call t.": v /. -1:65. 

BARKEATER ADIRONDACK WILDERNESS 
TOURS. A small con. ir~ minutes from the 
Olympic Village of La.<e Placid, offers a wide range 
of outdoor experiences. Specialists in back country 
hiking and x-c skiing. Famous personalities, gour¬ 
met toed compliment your trips. Box 1390. Keene, 
NY 129-12 (518) 576-2221, 

BICYCLE TOURS in New York's beautiful Finger 
Lakes Area. All services. Free brochure. Freewheel¬ 
ing Adventures, S4E Durand Drive, Rochester, NY 
14622 (716) 266-7224. 

BICYCLING, CANOEING, HIKING. Three and six 
day Sampler outings in scenic Central FA: cycling cn 


Skyline Drive, canoeing in Algonquin Park. Iron- 
wood Outdoors, R.D. 2, Lewisburg, PA 17837 (717) 
524-7692. 

BIKE VERMONT! A super way to discover 
Vermont's beauty'. Small groups, small inns, infor¬ 
mal tone. Ad levels of bikers welcomed. Leaders, 
support van for luggage. Free brochure. Bike 
Vermont. Box75P, Grafton, VT 05146 (802)843-2259. 

BIKE VIRGINI A. Enjoy the best in Southern hospi- 
tality! Weekend tours throughout Virginia; 
Williamsburg area day trips. Beginning through 
advanced tours for adults, families. Free Brochure: 
Bike Virginia, Inc., Box 203, Williamsburg, VA 
23187-C203. 

COUNTRY CYCLING TOURS: Bicycle for a 
weekend to a week in N.Y., Mass., Vt., N.H. & Md. 
Longer tours to Nova Scotia, IrelapdJ? France. Com- 
fbrfaole country inns. Ail levels. Adults & families. 
Free brochure: Country' Cycling Tours, Box (L 167 W. 
83 St., NYC 10024 (222) 222-6144. 

EASTERN RIVER EXPEDITIONS, INC,, Box 1173, 
Greenville, ME 04441 (207) 695-2411. Day Sc over¬ 
night rafting trips in ME: Kennebec, Penobscot, 
Dead. W. VA: Gauley, Cheat, Tvgart. PA: Upper 
Yough. Cance trips; womens rafting trips; riverside 
lobster and dan', bakes; executive training and stress 
management river seminars; guide school (May); 
kayak and canoe whitewater clinics. March- 
October. 

GUIDED MAINE WILDERNESS CANOE TRIPS. 
Fully outfitted & guided, so spend a few days with 
us in some of Maine's beautiful secluded areas. 
Write for brochure: Fied C Westc-iberg, Reg - Maine 
Guide, P.O. Box 111, Dept. O, Fryeburg, ME C4Q37 
(207) 935-2369. 

MAINE CANOE & RAFT TRIP OUTFITTING in 
theMoosehead, ATiagash, St. John region. Raft the 
Kennebec & Penobscot Rivers. Canoe the AJIagash. 
Cabins, campgrounds, & ski tours. North Country' 
Outfitters, Box 8IB, Rockwood, Maine 04478 (207) 
534-2242. 

MOUNTAIN RIVER TOURS, INC., Box 88M, 
FDcc, WV 25854 (304) 655-3817. One Sc two day 
whitewater rate trips. New & Gauley Rivers. Excit¬ 
ing riverrunning 1/ mii.es. 20 major rapids. All gear 
provided. Oar/paddic power, S6 discount week¬ 
days. Open now. 

NC GREYWOLF EXPEDITIONS, INC. Rockcliir.b- 
ing, backpacking, horsepacking, whitewater 
canoeing. Weekend, seven a ay & 21 day urograms. 
Youth and adults. Custom trips. Write - . GWE, Rt. 8, 
Box 620-G, Morganton, N r C 28655 (734) 584-3369. 

NORTHERN WHITEWATER EXPEDITIONS, 
P.O. Box 100-M, The Forks, Maine D4S85. Phone 
(207)663-2271. Whitewater rafting cn the Kennebec, 
Penobscot and Hudson River Gorge in upper state 
New York. Write or cai! for brochure. 

OUTWARD BOUND IN THE BLUE RIDGE 
MTNS. Nine, 23 & 90 d~y courses for ages 15-70. 
Activities include ba;'. . eking, rockclimbing, 
whitewater canoei:._ :ring & more. Special 

courses for e ■:ak - \ . ; men over 3.0, adults over 
55. Financial & Academic credit available. For 
free brochure, write: N.C. Outward Bound School, 
Dept. 0, P.O. Box 8(7, Morgantou, NC 28655 (704) 
437-6112. ‘ ' 

VERMONT BICYCLE TOURING -Bicycle Vermont 
ir. Comfort: weekends, week, longer. Economical 
vacations. Country inns; great feed. Friendly com¬ 
panions. Support vehicle. Bicycle rentals. Beginning 
thru advanced trips for adults, families. Also route 
planning service. May-Octobei. Our 11th year! Free 
brochure; Vermont 'Bicvde Touring, R.D. 3M-5, 
Bristol, VT 034 43 (802) 4o3-48U. _ - - - 
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VERMONT VOYAGEUR EXPEDITIONS, INC. 
Best possible instruction Ln backpacking, canoeing, 
rockclimbing, ski touring, winter mountaineering k 
ice climbing. Two day to three week courses year- 
round in Adirondack:*, Green Mtns, & White Mtns. 
Write cr call lor free brochure. RFD 1, Montgomery 
Center, VT 05471 (802) 362-4789: * 

WHITEWATER WEST VIRGINIA. Class VI River 
Runners, Box 78, Lansing, WV 25S62 (3C4) 574-Q7C4. 
Rafting, kayaking, climbing outfitters on the New k 
Ganiev Rivers. One, two &_three day trips on the 
best rivers in the east. Free brochures. 

WHITE WATER ADVENTURES, INC., Box 31M, 
Ohiooyle, PA 15470 (412)329-5850/5986. Raft trips on 
Ycughiogheny R., Ohiopyle State Park, ?A. April- 
Oct; age Emit 12 (rorm)-14 (high) water. Also Cheat 
R. trips, WV, April k May; age limit 16. Send for 
brochure. 


Southern States 1 


GENTLE ADVENTURING on North Florida's pris¬ 
tine rivers and springs. See the unspoiled "other 
Florida" with our full service, year-round, guided 
canoe tours. For two to 15 days of relaxation k rec¬ 
reation, write: Suwannee Country Tours, Box 247A, 
White Springs, FL 32C95 (901) 3$7-2347. 

HIGH COUNTRY INC., 6300 Powers Ferry Rd„ 
Atlanta, GA3C339 (4C4) 952-8562. Guided Whitewa¬ 
ter raffing on the Ocoee, and Naniahala. Rivers.. 
Canoe and kayak clinics. Backpack trips and wilder¬ 
ness touring. Outfitters for the grear outdoors since 
1975. 

WINDWARD BOUND BAREBOAT CHARTERS. 
Do-lt-Yoursel: low cost cruises, Fla-Bahamas, 65' 
ketch, capacity 17. No experience necessary. Gather 
your group, well help with the rest. 1535 Snap finger 
Rd., Dept, O, Decatur, GA 30032 (404)288-1259. .. 


Four to 14 days on Nestaocano, Misiassibi Rivers. 
Trent, northern pike even’day. Starting, $350. Can. 
Call us today (514) 381-8458. It is in Quebec! 

ARCTIC & WEST COAST ADVENTURES. Noted 
■naturalists k guides-Firth & Alsek rafting. Queen 
Charlotte Island kayaking, Arctic River canoeing, 
Eeosummer Canada, 1656 Duranleau Si., Vancou¬ 
ver, B.C.,. Canada V6H 3S4 (6C4) 669-774*. 

CANADIAN RAFTING k SAILING. Enjoy a six 
day wilderness adventure k run the biggest rapids 
on B.C/s Chilcctin & Fraser Rivers. Also rafting on 
the Nahann: k seven & nine day sailing trips. 
Whitewater Adventures, 1C5 West 6th Ave., Dept 0, 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada V5Y 1K3 (604) S/9-6/01. 

CANOE MISSINAIB1 & MOOSE RIVERS to James 
Bay, June 20-July 10. S550 inclusive from camp in X, 
MI, Also other canoeing, bike, k sailing trips. Col¬ 
lege credit optional. 17tn Vf. Pine River Cair.p, 918S 
Lantern Hills, E. Lansing, MI 48S23. (517) 332-3991. 

HOLIDAY ON HORSEBACK—Join us and see the 
Canadian Rockies on horseback — Pack trips.Trail 
Rides. Warner and MacKenzie Guiding and Outnt- 
ting Ltd., Box 2280, Banff, Alberta, Canada TOL 
OCO (4C3) 762-4551. Telex 03-522592. 

YUKON LOW-COST EDUCATIONAL EXPEDI¬ 
TIONS. Retrace Klondike Goldrush '98. Seattle to 
Dawson over Chilkoot Pass. Challenging — not a 
tour. Free brochure: Boojuni Wilderness Institute,. 
p.CL Eox 2236, Leucadia, CA. 52024 (714) 436-3927. 


International 


Alaska 


ADMIRALTY ISLAND WILDERNE 55. Experience 
the beauty' and silence o; a wilderness flea: trip. 
Created in the heart of this major Alaskan island, 
winding your wav thru miles of virgin forest and 
ending in a unique tidal and marine exploration. 
Thaver Lake Lodge, Box 5416, Ketchikan, AX 99901 
(907) 225-3343. 

ALASKA DISCOVERY, 3ox 26M, Gustavus, AX 
99326 (907) 697-3431. Wilderness expeditions by 
kavak, car.be, backpack, raft and skis. Admiralty' 
Island, W. Chichagof, Glacier Bay, Russell Fiord, 

r . ___ T _ ___ _____ .... J ficK.'r- 


ALASKAN WILDERNESS ADVENTURES. Enjcy 
the .vnder cf ih n R " ■ • s Range, Fish and/or float 
p--* ... . .... ■ ?rs guides. Custom 

1 ■ ..n: “h i trips, i ■' 3 r Kotzebue, AK 

, ? r 7 r : " i ; ■ 461, San Fidel, NM 87049 


EXPLORE ALASKA - Small individualized ixips/cx- 
pedi' ;ns to rein-. n *unlains and wild rivers 
(Brooks-Aiaska-Aic_i.An Ranges). For more info — 
1982 sched: Alaska Mountain Treks, SR 23363B, Fair¬ 
banks, AK 99701 (907; 452-5803. ... ... 

KATMAI ADVENTURE EXPEDITIONS. Why go 
anywhere else ir. Alaska when you can go to the 
1 Katmai? Raft, backpack, or canoe four, days, three 
nights plus two nights ir. cr.e of our five ledges. We 
specialize ir. wilderness adventures that..are not 
wilderr.ess ordeals. We handle all .details. Small 
groups. Custom trips. Write soon. Kaimai Adveiv 
ture Expeditions, P.O, Box 6927, Anchorage, AK 
99302. 


Canada 


a SECOND SOUFFLE, 8347 St-Urbain, Montreal. 
Fiv in cance trips in northern Quebec wilderness. 


ADVENTURE AT A DISCOUNT—If you plan an 
exotic adventure anywhere in the world this year, 
vou can save $$S by joining SOBEK's International 
. £xpicicrs Society.* The SlES offers discounts tc 
..members, on all trips regardless of outfitter. Other 
benefits include gear discounts, newsletter, special 
expeditions and more. Annual membership S20. To 
= join or for more info: SIES, Box 761-0, Angels Camp 
CA 95222. . - . 

ADVENTURE CENTER, USA's foremost specialist 
in adventure travel worldwide including: Treks in 
the Himalaya; Overland expeditions in Africa, Asia 
& South America: safaris; biking/camping trips in 
Hawaii, Australia k Now Zealand. Free catalog k 
brochures. 5540-M College Ave., Oakland. CA54618 
(415) 654-1879. 

ADVENTURES INTERNATIONAL, 4421 Albert 
St., Dept. O, Oakland, CA 34619 (415) 531-656-'*. 
Wildlife k wilderness, nature k photography trips. 
Kenya, Zaire,Zambia, Rwanda, Galapagos, Austra¬ 
lia, India, Nepal k others. Whale watching in Mex¬ 
ico. Hawaii k Arctic! Brochure. 

ALTERNATIVE TREKS —TREK NEPAL. Adven¬ 
tures for all ages k abilities... treks, river ratting, 
fishing, x-c skiing/climbing camps.. .scheduled k 
custom departures. 7515 Goodman Dr. NW, Gig 
Harbor, WA 98335 (206) 858-3944. 

BACKCOUNTRY PERU. Journey to the source of 
the Amazon, highland festivals, Tatr.bopata Wildlife 
Reserve. "Whitewater, treks, natural history and 
cultural programs in the Andes since 1977. Back- 
country international, 1804 Magnolia PI,, Davis, CA 
95616 (916) 758-8549. 

BRITAIN, EUROPE, USA/CANADA, GREECE, 
Egypt/Tsrasl, London to Nepal overlanding. South 
America, We camp and/or use budget hotels. Tell us 
which area vou want to experience in 'S2. Sundown¬ 
ers of London, 3 E. 54th, NYC 10022 (212) 950-9070. 

COUSTEAU EXPEDITIONS 1982, South Pacific, 
Caribbean, Atlantic, Pacific. Oceanology studies, 
diving, adventure on remote islands with Cousteau 
team. Diving not a prerequisite. Optional credit 
available. Contact r>oy • Fr.-\-:t Ocean.Search Bx-_ 
petitions. Co-: tc... C; * i v .\ Center, 930 W. 21st 
St., Norfolk, VA 7 3 u27-1144._ 


ENCOUNTER OVERLAND explores remote re¬ 
gions on three and five month expeditions thru Afri¬ 
ca, Asia & South America. Also one thru seven week 
adventures in East Africa, Sahara, Peru, Central 
America, Nepal, India & Kashmir. Free brochure: 
5540-M College Avenue, Oakland, CA 9461S (415) 
652-8747, 

FOLKWAYS INTERNATIONAL TREKKING, 
INC., 14903 S.E. Linden Lane, Milwaukie, OR 97222 
(503) 653-5882. Personalized treks and. folktours in 
Nepal, South America, Europe, South Pacific, 
ParificN.W. it Alaska. Small group, seven to 22 day 
excursions. 

GERMANY'S BAVARIAN ALPS. Easy hiking, 
climbing, sight seeing in historic Southern Ger¬ 
many. Light packs, good food, comfortable huts. 
Reasonable price. U.S, trips too. Adventure Learn¬ 
ing, Box 1096, Roanoke, VA 24005 (703) 344-5450. 

HIMALAYA, INC., 1802-E Cedar St., Berkeley, CA 
94703 {415} 540^8031. Treks in China, Tibet, Nepal, 

- Kaslimir/Ladakh, japan. New Zealand, and more. 
Send S2 for a beau tiriully illustrated travel portfolio 
with details of over 20 trips. 

HIMALAYAN JOURNEYS, LTD., P.O. Box 26731, 
San Francisco, CA 94126 (415) 563-5665. Frequent 
departures of treks in Nepal, China, Tibet and India. 
Also adventure programs in the USA and Philip¬ 
pines. Write for ;ree brochure. 

HIMALAYAN TRAVEL, INC.: Trekking expedi¬ 
tions in the Mt. Everest & Annapurna'regions of 
Nepal. Whitewater rafting, mountaineering, wild¬ 
life safaris. Free brochure. P.O. Box 431, Greenwich, 
CT C6S20 (2C3) 622-0053, toll free (800) 243-5330. 

MOROCCAN BERBER BETROTHAL FAIR. Sept. 
'32, at 1 mil chi 1 in the High Atlas Mtns. A unique 
cultural venture which will also take you to fortified 
settlements or the 5ahara’and^Africa's fabled Red 
City Marrakech. Write to: ’ Cross Cultural Adven¬ 
tures, P.O. Box 3285, Arlington, VA 22233. 

MOUNTAIN TRAVEL, INC., Oldest and largest 
operator of international treks and expeditions for 
hikers, climbers and adventurers. China, Tibet, 
Nepal, India, South America, Africa, Britain, Alaska 
and mud; more. Our 15th year of operation. Write 
for free 1982 Schedule of Outings k Expeditions. 
139S-M Solano Avenue, Albany, CA 94706 (4*5) 


NEPAL NATURE AND CULTURE EXPEDI¬ 
TIONS. Group and individual trips year round. 
Trek, rafting, and elephant safaris in the Himalayas, 
Brochure: JOURNEY'S. P, O. Box 7545E, Ann Arbor, j 
Ml 48107 (313) 973-7658. 

OY'AMA SHERPA SERVICE’member of The Certi¬ 
fied Alpine Guides Assoc, vviil.cany loads for you, 
phone (206) 966-4224 cr write: Oyama Aikido Dojo, 

119 Poplar Dr., Everson, WA 98247 for info. 

TANZANIA-KEPAL-PERU-BIAK. Our unusual 
vacations include safaris in Tanzania, treks in. Nepal, 
adventures in Peru, and an exploratory trip into the 
jungles of Biak. Biak? Send for a brochure: Overseas 
Adventure Travel, 1430 Mass. Ave. 3020, Cam¬ 
bridge, MA 02135 (617) 876-0533. 

TUSKER TRAIL CO., INC. Camping rough in the 
bush, we cross the magnificent Sahara Desert, and 
untamed areas of the exciting .African continent. 
From five to 14 weeks. Dept. 0,12077 Wilshire Blvd., 
Suite 565, Los Angeles, CA 90025 (213) 820-5440. 

ULTIMATE ANDES TREK: Inca Trail k Cordillera 
Blanca, Peru. Three weeks. Summer departures, 
$1,175 + low airfare. Amazon wildlife extension. 
McGregor Adventures, 33 Lewis St., Greenwich, CT 
06S30. Toll-free (800) 243-5330. Free brochure. 

WILDERNESS TRAVEL, 1760 — M Solano, Berk¬ 
eley, CA 94707 (415) 524-5111’ Trekking expeditions, 
wildlife and natural history tours, j uncle exploration 
to remofe areas of China.. Nepal, Peru, Ecuador, 
Patagonia, Africa, New Guinea,' Alaska, Galapagos, j 
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WE’LL BET YOU 
DINNER 

CAM ELITE TASTES 

BEST 


Actually, it’s a bet you 
can’t lose. 

Because when you try any 
4 Camplite outdoor dishes 
of your choice, you’ll get a fifth 
one free. 

And it’s really no gamble 
for us, either. Because we know 
once you’ve tasted delicious 
Camplite meals, you'll keep 
coming back for more. 

NOW YOU DON’T HAVE 
TO CHOOSE BETWEEN 
TASTE AND NUTRITION. 

Our meals are nutrition- 
balanced and energy-balanced, 
providing high carbohydrate levels to fuel 
your body. 

That’s the main reason they have been 
chosen over all others for The Ultimate 
Canoe Challenge, a 28,000 mile canoe trip. 

And Wyoming Alpine Clubs Conti¬ 
nental Divide record attempt. 

On adventures of this magnitude, 
Camplite’s great fla¬ 



vor is merely 
come bonus. 


wel- 


Visit your local sporting goods dealer for Camplite 
products or fill out the coupon below. 

Send me my redemption certificate today. 

Name_ 


I 
I 
I 

I ^ r ’ 

L 


MORE REASONS WHY 
CAMPLITE IS YOUR 
BEST BET 

Camplite outdoor meals 
are lightweight and convenient 
to prepare. 

They come in compact, 
2-person serving sizes, in spe¬ 
cial flavor-retention pouches. 

To help you save on out¬ 
door food for large groups, we 
also offer bulk packages. 

Camplite dries some items 
conventionally, and freeze dries 
others. Because, no singledrying 
method is best for all foods. 

And we offer a complete line to give you 
plenty of variety on long or short outings. 

So, fill in this coupon or phone us toll 
free (Outside California) at (800) 854-4754. 
We will rush you a redemption certificate 
along with complete literature. So you too, 
can find out just how terrific outdoor food 
can taste. 

H Mi M ■■ THE TASTE THAT’S 
■ WORTH THE TRIP. 


Address. 


I 

I 

I 



State. 


Zip . 


INFINITY 

NUTRITIONAL FOODS 
EO. Box 391 
Montclair, CA 91763 
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Bikes 

Continued from page 56 
geometry. A steep head angle of 74 to 75 
degrees provides ‘he greatest respon¬ 
siveness, especially when combined 
with a short fork rake of an inch to an 
inch and a half. When control is less 
important than long-term comfort, as 



with touring, a shallower head angle of 
- to 73 degrees provides far more insu¬ 
lation from road shock, and a fork rake of 
two or more inches adds resiliency on 
rough roads. Handling, however, is 
mushy compared to a steeper setup. 

Many dedicated cyclists own sev¬ 
eral custom frames, each designed for a 
specific type of race or tour. If you're 
shopping for a compromise, try testing a 
road-racing bike with parallel 73-degree 
head and seat angles and a wheelbase of. 
less than 40.5 inches. Unless you 
habitually seek out ruined pavement, 
this configuration should provide suffi¬ 
cient protection from road shock with¬ 
out sacrificing sprinting capabilities. 
But if your heart really belongs to tour¬ 
ing, you'll probably be happier with a 
parallel 72-degree setup, 


WHEELS 

Since other components can always 
be upgraded, it's wise to use most of 
your budget on the finest frame you can 
afford. Wheels, however, are not the 
place for penny pinching. On a bicycle 
intended for regular use, light 
aluminum-alloy rims are essential. Most 
ten-speeds, priced below $250 feature 
cheaper and heavier steel rims, which 
take the joy out of cycling. And since 
lightweight rims also provide better 
braking in wet weather, they're safer. 

Tubular (sew-up) tires are for racing 



84 


only. Clinchers are easier to repair, 
more durable, and less expensive. In re¬ 
cent years high-pressure clinchers have 
become narrower and narrower, largely 
in the interest of paring down weight. 
The narrowest clinchers, however, are 
less stable and more prone to flats. They 
also increase the likelihood of rim dam¬ 
age, and they're rougher riding than 
slightly wider versions. A few millime¬ 
ters can make a big difference; tires nar¬ 
rower than one inch are worth avoiding. 


GEARING 

Gearing is controversial; in two 
years Bicycling magazine has devoted no 
fewer than 60 articles to the fine-tuning 
of drivetrains. Production bikes, how¬ 
ever, ordinarily come with more or less 
stock gearing; so the intricacies of the 
subject may safely be ignored. The rule 
of thumb runs like this: for competition, 
closely spaced gears with high ratios; 
for touring and hill climbing, widely 
spaced gears with lower ratios. 

Especially if you're a novice, the 
best way to get a feel for the way indi- 



't’idual gears translate into pedaling 
pressure is to take a test ride. Beginners 
tend to gear too high and pedal too 
slowly; don't be misled into believing 
that a racing bike fits your particular 
"riding style" better than a touring 
model just because it seems to give you a 
more thorough workout. It's far more 
efficient and far less tiring to pedal 
smoothly and rapidly in lower gears. 

Gearing patterns are important, 
too. Classic half-step gearing provides 
ten distinct, evenly spaced gear ratios, 
but it does have a drawback: It often 
takes double shifting—changing both 
front and rear derail! eur positions—to 
get from one gear to the next half-step up 
ordown. Crossover gearing, in contrast, 
provides as few as six different ratios, 
but it's possible to run through, them 
consecutively and shift tire front derail- 
leuronly once. Alpine gearing, found on 
triple-chainwheeler 15-speeds and 18- 
speeds, is more complicated; but the 
overall aim is to ensure a good low for 
hill climbing, a good high for highway 


cruising, and a number of evenly spaced 
middle ratios for everything in between. 
If you're contemplating extended tour¬ 
ing, an alpine setup is the pattern of 
choice, and the mechanical problems 
that plagued the design in the sixties 
and seventies have largely been solved. 


BRAKES 

Because sidepull brakes require 
more force to engage/ and thus feel stiff¬ 
en they're easier to apply and release in 
a hurry than centerpuUs. Racers also like 
sidepulls because they're lighter. Cen- 
terpulls are more mechanically efficient; 
so they're softer and better suited to 
loaded touring and tandems. The 
newest centerpull design, Shimano's 
Parapull, employs a triangular cam that 
moves up and down to provide more 
caliper movement for a given amount of 
pressure than any other brake, sidepull 
or centerpull. At rest the Parapull cali¬ 
pers are far enough apart to facilitate 
wheel removal; in use they nonetheless 
stop the wheel faster than competing 
designs that require separate quick- 
release mechanisms for tire changing. 


«■ • * rJ $ 


HANDLEBARS 

Bars and stems intended for track 
racing are made from light steel tubing; 
versions intended for road racing and 
touring are fashioned from aluminum 
alloys. Both road and touring bends 
provide several comfortable hand posi¬ 
tions, on top and on the drops, while 
steeply pitched track bars force riders 
into a racing crouch. Touring bars (also 
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known as randontieur bars) are distin¬ 
guished by a slight upswept bend be¬ 
ginning at the point where they attach to 
the stem, a shape that makes the 
hands-on-top position the most com¬ 
fortable riding posture. Although 
somewhat unsatisfactory from the 
standpoint of pedaling efficiency, the 
touring bend is the most sensible choice 
for riding in traffic. 

SADDLE 

Good leather saddles are still avail¬ 
able, but they're rapidly losing ground 
to padded synthetic seats that weigh less 
and require less break-in time. The new 
molded saddles are slippery and nonab¬ 
sorbent; the better models feature layers 
of foam padding and thin coverings of 
leather, synthetic suede, or (for a price) 
buffalo hide. Like most of the rest of the 
bicycle, saddles have long been de¬ 
signed exclusively for the male anatomy, 
but one manufacturer, Avocet, offers an 
entire line of saddles designed for wom¬ 
en. Since the female pelvic bones are 
much more widely spaced than the 
male, Avocet's anatomic seats mean no 
more pain in the posterior. 

PEDALS 

Look for platform pedals such as the 
Avocet Model Ills, which provide better 
foot support than standard rattrap cage 
versions. The platform design tapers 
where a shoe tapers and allows the use 
of fully adjustable toe clips (toe clips on 
cage pedals may be adjusted from side to 
side, but not forward and backward). 
The result is a better fit, which translates 
into more efficient pedaling. 


Custom bikeS 

THE POOR MAN'S PORSCHE 

T he desire for a hand-built 
bicycle—whether founded on the 
hard rock of physical necessity or 
the wet marshes of personal 
idiosyncrasy—remains one of life's 
more fulfillable passions. You may 
dream in vain of owning a Matisse, a 
Maserati, or even a Rolex. But by setting 
your sights on a Cineili or Guercioiti and 
indulging in a little parsimony, you can 
afford the best that money can buy, 
Increased strength is the common 


The Lightweight Champions. 


Whether _ ■ 

you're hiking •. -ij-rr ^ 

the backwoods or - -r- 

just trekking around town 
changeable weather calls for carrying 
a lightweight jacket along. Pak Foam 
offers you two, the Acadia Anorak or 
the Franconia Windbreaker. Either 
way, you get the wind and rain fight¬ 
ing quality o: urethane-coated rip- 
stop nylon, hoods that stay zipped 
in a collar pocket until you need /' 
them and all the rugged wear- / 
ability you expect from Pak " : 
Foam. What’s more, they’re / 

ultra-light (8 oz!), compact /■ 
and come in their own ditty / ,-/> 

bags, ready to travel. Avail- 1 ! 

able in royal blue or yetlow. ; i 

When you're in the ring 4 ~ j 

with the elements, it makes tv / 
sense to be with the outdoor ^ X 
champ. Pak Foam. 

See them at your nearby outdoor C ■ 
store or send for our catalog. 

P Pak Foam 


Elastic:zed hood 


Ultra-light rips top 
'hood ! 


"ledpouch pocket 

Adjustable eiasticized waist drawstring 


Pak Foam. Inc. 0-181 Conant St., Pawtucket, RI 02862/(401) 726-2360 
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China and Japan 
by Bite or Hike - 

They're the most incredible journeys. Biking through the very heartland of China 
Or around Japan. Or both, Hiking and walking the Sacred Mountains of both 
countries. Mingling with the friendly people and feeling the pulse of these spell¬ 
binding cultures first hand. 

See China and/or Japan as only we can show them. With first class accom¬ 
modations all the way. We offer programs for amateurs and serious bikers, 
and nearly 50 departure dates. Prices range from S1695-S2195 plus group 
air fare. For the most incredible journey of your life—biking, hiking, or other 
programs —see yourtravel agent or cal! toll free (800) 847-4139. In NYS call 
collect (212) 288-7212. 


China Orient Tour Service, Inc 

Si Authorized Agent of China Inti. Travel Service (Beijing) 

Jjj 521(B) East 85 St., New York, NY 10023 

| Please send information. Date/Program___ 

| Name_ Tel_ 

| Address_City_3 

Zip_ My Travel Agent_._ 
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Gore-Tex 

CRUSHER 

keeps you cool and dry 

A 2-oz. poplin Gore-Tex* Crusher that 
shades sun and sheds water. You car. 
order it row and keep a cool head. Try it 
for 30 days. If you aren't delighted, we'll 
buy it back! 

Sizes- f- ' '!i8 -6 H:. " '• ■ . Color; Tan 

7 1 m .1 

Gore-Tex® Crusher No. 1003 S9.95 

ORDER TODAY! 

Please rush rny size__ Gore-Tex Crusher. 

I enclose cl'.eck or money order tor $9.95 plus 
$1.50 shipping'har.dling. TWA orders add 6.4% tax) 


Address „ 
City- 


■ Early Winters - 

I 110-WA Prefontaine PI. S., Seattle, \VA 93104 | 
I Use your credit card, call (206) 624-5599. « 


The 
Ultimate 
Shaft Tk 

. . . Is a carefuliy fashioned hiking staff 
mads from select Ozark walnut. The 
first time you feel its unique design, ysu 
Will realize The Ultimate Shaft Is 
something special. At Wine River, we 
offer quality hiking staffs (hat will 
become lifetime companions. 

• Kiln dried hardwood 

• Hand-rubbed oil finish 

• Reinforced neoprene tip 

• Solid braes ferrule 



Each staff is available In 4, 4Vi S. 5 ft, 
lengths; specify preference. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Send £24.£5 plus S3.50 handling 
(check or m'o] to: 

P.O.Box 42-0^ 

Leach, Oklahoma 74351 
Credit card orders toM free: 
603-824-7979 CA res.: 500-952-5666 



Dealer inquiries welcome 
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denominator of custom bicycle frames. 
Like better off-the-iack bikes, custom 
frames invariably are assembled from 
lightweight butted steel-alloy tubing, 
fitted together with reinforcing lugs, 
and brazed instead of welded. Custom 
framebuilders, however, usually braze 
with silver solder, which flows at 1,100 
degrees Fahrenheit (as opposed to 1,400 
degrees for the more common brass) and 
provides a greater margin of protection 
against heat-induced metal fatigue. 
Even more important is the care with 
which a custom frame is mitered before 
brazing takes place. Basically, mitering 
is the process of shaping a tube to fit 
snugly around the tube it butts against. 
Most good bicycles feature mitered tub¬ 
ing, but the sixteenth-inch tolerances of 
production models still allow tubing to 
flex inside the lugs. Custom rrames, 
mitered to tolerances measured in 
thousandths of an inch, are joined so 


the detriment of aesthetics. French 
frames with flawless paint jobs are even 
rarer than Italian touring bikes. 

Despite the relative inexperience of 
American framebuilders—few were in 
business before the bike boom of 
1973—a fair number of them are now 
doing work regarded to be equal to that 
of continental framebuilders who've 
been in business for decades. Your local 
bike shop can supply you with names 
and addresses of the better domestic 
builders; bear in mind that often a build¬ 
er is employed by or affiliated with a 
shop or its racing team. In metropolitan 
areas, try to obtain an objective opinion 
by inquiring at several shops. And don't 
be shy about asking for references. No 
reputable builder will refuse to put you 
in touch with satisfied customers. 

If vou're of average proportions, an 
alternative to waiting the weeks or 
months for a frame to be built to your 



A custom bike such as the exquisite Cc'nctgo has all the cachet of a $60,000 Ferrari. 


tightly that the fitted tubing behaves as 
one piece of metal. 

Construction of this sort translates 
into greater pedaling efficiency, A frame 
that flexes steals your energy, especially 
when you’re cranking hard. With a 
stiffer custom frame, more of your exer¬ 
tion is transferred into forward motion. 
For a racer, a hand-built bike can mean 
critical seconds saved. For a pannier- 
laden tourist, the reduction in frame flex 
makes long uphill grinds less tiring 

If you're a touring cyclist, your best 
bet is a frame from Britain. A few British 
builders even go so far as to construct 
special touring racks to fit specific 
brands of panniers. For racing, Italian 
frames have a strong track record, and 
quality of finish is unexcelled. Italian 
builders, however, will not build tour¬ 
ing frames. French-made cycles have a 
reputation for functionalism", often to 


specifications is to choose a custom 
frame in a standard dimension. The 
price is about the same, and the choice 
of braze-ons and finishes is limited, but 
many framebuilders and some bike 
shops stock standard hand-built frames 
for immediate delivery. 

As you might expect, putting your 
personal stamp on a ten-speed isn't 
cheap. Custom frames start at about $350' 
to $450; and if you want a racing model 
made from Reynolds superlight 753 tub¬ 
ing, expect to pay at least $750. Most 
frames come with headset, fork, and 
bottom bracket, included; but every¬ 
thing else is extra, including brazed-on 
accessory holders for shift levers, cable 
stops, water bottles, and racks. Tricked 
out with Italian components, a frame 
such as a Colnago costs a cool $2,000. 
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Life of the List 

Continued from page 6C 

That expedition brought Goddard 
something besides satisfaction: the pub¬ 
lic attention he needed to fulfill his am¬ 
bition of becoming a professional 
explorer. When he returned home from 
his journey, hundreds of letters and 
telegrams from dubs across the country 
awaited him. "They each offered to pay 
me S500 to stand in a tux and talk about 
my Nile expedition for an hour," recalls 
Goddard, For the next year, he wan¬ 
dered through this country, lecturing at 
knife-and-fork clubs, museums, and 
town halls. A naturally shy man, God¬ 
dard found the lecture-hall circuit al¬ 
most harder going than kayaking the 
Nile, ("Getting up in front of a crowd is 
still the most difficult thing in my life," 
he says ) But he pursued it, and by the 
end of his tour he had accumulated 
enough money to pay off the expenses of 
the entire expedition and finance his 
next one: the exploration of the Congo 
River. His life now took on a pattern of 
trips, films, and talks. He would or¬ 
ganize one of the dream trips from his 
list, make a movie of his explorations, 
and return home for the lecture circuit, 
He also somehow managed to acquire 
both a B.A. degree and an M.A. degree 
at the University’ of Southern California; 
and he married his first wife and 
fathered two children, 
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WE’RE WITH YOU 
EVERY STEP. 
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On the Uwl is wnere you really start to appreciate PMS hiking boots. Our boots break- 
in easily and are designed to give you comfort every step of the way. The 'Easy Hiker” 
{top} has uppers of full grain leather and features the innovative, contoured PMS sole 
that’s designed to work with your foot. The ‘Easy Walker’ has durable uppers of suede 
leather and a lighter version of this remarkable sole. It's a tough and durable boot, yet 
surprisingly lightweight. Just remember Pacific Mountain Sports, we give you a 
comfortable choice. At fine outdoor stores near you. 

PACIFIC MOUNTAIN SPORTS, INC., LA CANADA, CA. 


I first met Goddard 16 years ago. He 
came every semester to our high 
school to present one of his films, 
and we would watch him on screen, the 
Great Explorer. Bare-chested or khaki- 
clad, a red scarf around his neck and 
bush hat smartly tacked up on one side, 
he was always plunging into dark jun¬ 
gles or heading off across a tail-grass 
savanna. A square-jawed man with a 
dark, natty mustache, he narrated his 
films from a podium in a fast-moving 
spiel of humor, personal philosophy, ; 
political opinions, and death-defying 
tales. He told corny one-liners (''Here I 
am trying to look like a thorn tree while I 
film this rhino that is only 50 feet 
awau!"); he imitated the sounds of lions 
slurping up water by slurping loudly 
into his microphone; he lectured us on 
the evils of Communism, racism, drugs, : 
and alcohol; and he told us about his life 
list. The films, with their home-movie 
quality, were never great. But we all 
admired the man. 

Goddard today is 57, still trim and 
remarkably youthful-looking. He has 
completed 103 of his 127 goals and in the 
process has received the honors due an 
explorer: memberships in the Royal 
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EXPLORE 



(Challenge the Arctic wilderness cr the local river 
Feel the speed you achieve with little effort. 
Enjoy the cuiet world around you. 

. .. this is Mad River Canoeing. 

We have 14 designs available to 
fit the needs cf every paddler. All solidly, 
beautifully constructed, with ash rails and 
cane seats. 

Write for our tree 1952 color brochure. 


Mad Rtver Canoe 

S*£\ p.o.Box61og 
I*-*' 1 Waitsfield, VT 05673 
V » / 802.496.3127 
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To a great degree 
the list that 
Goddard created 
has in turn 
created him. 


Geographical Society of England, the 
New York Explorers Club, the Chicago 
Adventurers Club, the MACH-11 Club. 
Yet he still lives ina Los Angelessuburb, 
and to pay for his bills and respon¬ 
sibilities (he has five children from his 
first two marriages, plus a new "beauti¬ 
ful green-eyed" wife), he delivers some 
300 lectures a year. He packs his films 
("Andes to the Amazon," "Turkey De¬ 
lights," "The Adventurous Life") and 
projector, his recorder and tapes with 
sound effects, his exercise cables, a few 
suits and ties, and hits the road. 

On the Midwest circuit, there's a 
quick show in Minneapolis; then he 
drives nonstop to Chicago, presents 
three films there, attends a dinner at the 
Adventurers Club, show's another film; 
the next morning, it's off to the Quad 
Cities of Illinois and Iowa for appear¬ 
ances at St. Ambrose and Pierce col¬ 
leges. At each of his scheduled perform¬ 
ances, he walks quickly on stage, gives a 
few introductory remarks, and then 
launches into his narrative. Invariably 
the person running the projector or 
dimming the lights makes a mistake, 
and Goddard impatiently rushes off 
stage to correct the problem. At the end 
of the show he is polite and affable to 
anyone asking questions, but he is also 
in an unmistakable hurry to leave. 

His lecturing is also in keeping with 
the tradition of the gentleman-explorer. 
British adventurers have been telling 
their tales for two hundred years to their 
often disbelieving compatriots, and 
nearly every explorer today (from Thor 
Heyerdahl to Jacques Cousteau) faith- 
fullv makes the rounds. And the home- 
bound audiences of young, old, and 
middle-aged admirers never seem to tire 
of the stories, the films, the adventure. 

"I put the danger and excitement in 
my lectures on purpose," explains God¬ 
dard after showing a film in which he 
comes close to death 12 times. "I do it 
partly because I think others who might 
want to try something like skydiving 
should recognize the danger and do it 


with the necessary skills and common 
sense. But there is also some hype in it. 
My tour managers have advised me not 
to downplay my adventures. So 1 walk 
a.finelinebetween beinghonest toward 
myself and being successful as a 
lecturer." 

G oddard's success keeps him on 
the circuit from September to 
June. The summer months are 
reserved for making films and working 
on the list. 

For the list is still an integral p art of 
his life. It has provided him with a 
framework for his accomplishments, it 
distinguishes him from other explorers, 
and it gives him material for every lec¬ 
ture. Goddard says he refers to it be¬ 
cause audiences find it "inspirational." 
But he has carried the list with him in 
his mind for the last 42 years—he knows 
it by heart; he can easily tel! you what 
goal 77 is and whether or not he has 
accomplished it. 

To a great degree, the list that God¬ 
dard created has in turn created him. 
Living by its dictates, he has visited 117 
countries, kayaked 15 remote rivers, 
climbed 14 major peaks, and developed 
a resilient, extremely self-disciplined, 
and predictable character. He is essen¬ 
tially a self-engineered man who lives a 
life divided into two categories: Things 
Done,Things To Do. It's the kind of tactic 
that career counselors advise: Make a list 
of your goals; then make yourself into 
whatever it is these goals demand. 

Goddard's programmed, self- 
willed approach toward himself and his 
life has not only produced results, it has 
eliminated the self-doubt and second- 
guessing that plague most adult lives.. 
Almost assuredly he has never had and 
never will have a mid-life crisis. There is 
simply no time in his schedule for one. It 
is a simple equation, and perhaus be¬ 
cause there is no room in it for reflec¬ 
tion, Goddard can and does say that he 
has no regrets about his life. Few men of 
57 can honestly make that statement. Yet 
few men of 57 are still being guided by 
their boyhood dreams. 

What will Goddard be doing next 
year? Traveling, lecturing, and working 
on his list. Does he really believe he'll 
visit the moon? He does not hesitate: 
"Oh, yes. In my heart of hearts, I do 
believe I will. I never give up on any 
goal. That way when the opportunity 
presents itself, I can seize it and go." 

_ © _ 

Virginia Morel! is a frequent contributor to 
Outside. Her most recent piece tews "To Be 
a Boatman." 
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__ Equipage _ 

The Human Dimension 

New tents that won't cramp your style 


By Kief Hillsbery 


T ents are on the re¬ 
bound. During the 
heyday of the back¬ 
packing boom, new designs 
were as prevalent as mush¬ 
rooms after a spring rain, but 
with the advent of Gore-Tex 
personal shelters in the late 
seventies, tent sales took a 
dive. Innovation gave way to 
procrastination; few manu¬ 
facturers saw much percen¬ 
tage in perfecting full-sized 
shelters while consumers 
were standing in line for the 
latest in ultralight cocoons. By 
1981, however, tiny tents 
seemed more like a fad than a 
functional alternative for out¬ 
door living, and rampant 
claustrophobia prodded re¬ 
search and development de¬ 
partments into action. The 
results are just now making it 
I into the mountain shops, and 
1 if you care about comfort, 

^ 1982 promises to be a very 
•2 good year. 

“ From a distance, the _ 

latest tents bear dose re- The N 

: semblance to their predeces- _ 

sors. There are arcs and domes and 
catenaries, modified hoops and canted 
trapezoids. Of the 12 designs we tested 
in the Santa Ynez Mountains and the 
Sonoran desert, only the Sierra Designs 
Sphinx presents, a radically different 
silhouette. But beneath their familiar 
curvilinear canopies these shelters offer 
some agreeable surprises. 

Consider, for example, construc¬ 
tion materials. Ultralight pioneer Jack 
Stephenson's latest offering, the 2 Z, is 
made from aMylaripolyester laminate so 
thin it resembles waxed paper, with a 
total weight of well under 2 pounds. At 
the other end of the spectrum, the 27- 
pound Coleman Genesis showcases a 
i material called Evolution 3, a three-layer 
laminate of spun-bonded polypro¬ 
pylene that promises to replace can¬ 
vas as the fabric of choice for car- 



rb: face V/esrioind: 5Vl pounds and anthropometric 

camping tents. Originally developed by 
Kimberly-Clark for use in bedding, ap¬ 
parel, and upholstery, Evolution 3 is 
one-third lighter than canvas and won't : 
rot or mildew, even if stored while wet. 

. It also provides excellent vapor trans¬ 
mission without sacrificing water repel- 
lency; so condensation isn't a problem 
on chilly nights, 

Tent designers are also rethinking 
suspension systems. Generally, there's 
more concern than ever for a fast, easy 
pitch, requiring a minimal number of 
guylines and stakes. With the Sphinx, 
SieriaDesigns has taken this concept to 
the limit: The tent canopy is suspended 
from an exoskeleton of arched and 
bowed aluminum poles via Delrin plas¬ 
tic "Swiftdips," and may be erected by 
one person in less than a minute—even 
in a storm. The carabiner-like clips are 


attached to canopy seams 
with eight rows of stitching, 
and snap over pole junctions 
so easily and securely that the 
pole sleeves found on many 
other mountain tents seem 
destined for oblivion. Addi¬ 
tionally, the Swiftclip system 
provides more generous 
clearance between tent walls 
and flysheet than sleeves, 
which lessens condensation 
and frost formation during 
j winter camping. 

Although it's not im¬ 
mediately apparent, the 
clip-and-exoskeleton ar¬ 
rangement also reduces the 
likelihood of pole damage. 
Indeed, according to a de¬ 
signer who worked on the 
Sphinx, the clip idea evolved 
because so many poles were ; 
returned either broken or 
bent at intersections. Some 
bent because they weren't to- ; 
tally snapped together, and 
others failed because the per- 

_i son put them in the wrong 

design I spot and jammed them in 
-1 until they fit, which de¬ 
formed the poles. With an exoskeleton, 
the poles are entirely visible, and it's a 
simple matter to move a misplaced pole 
from the wrong grommet to the right 
one. 

In another pole-related develop¬ 
ment, more manufacturers are offering 
consumers a choice between fiberglass 
and aluminum poles. Although 
aluminum versions are both lighter and 
stronger, they're considerably more ex¬ 
pensive and aren't really necessary for : 
most three-season use. The newest 
Glassform hollow fiberglass poles are 
more resilient than solid-core formula¬ 
tions, and although they're presently 
available only from Sierra Designs, 
they'll soon be offered on tents 
from Early Winters and Wilderness 
Experience. 

Predictably enough, several of the 
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new designs we evaluated attest to the 
growing interest in ultralight equip¬ 
ment. The Stephenson 2 Z is the obvious 
example, but four other shelters weighed 
in at less than five pounds, and two of 
them—the Sierra Designs Flashlight 
and Sierra West Litehouse—are among 
the finest tents we've seen anywhere. 

The Lightweights 


Stephenson 2 Z 

Leave it to Jack Stephenson to come 
up with a tent that permits nude 
sunbathing in crowded public 
campgrounds. Stephenson's new' 
Mylar/polyester 2 Z is 87 percent 
translucent—dear enough to sustain a 
suntan but sufficiently filmy to preclude 
arrest for indecent exposure. Even so, 
the tent appeals more to weight¬ 
conscious hikers than to hedonists. At 
144 pounds, the double-walled 2Z is the 
lightest two-person tent on the market; a 
three-person version weighs barely 
eight ounces more. At first these tents 
seemed flimsy, but when they stood up 
to gusty winds without deformation or 
damage, we revised our opinion. We 
remain concerned about the fragility of 
the ripstop floor and the durability 
of the paper-thin pole sleeves. .A 
groundsheet seems essential, and a 
close reading of the lengthy pitching in¬ 
structions is well advised. $298 from 
Stephenson's Warmlite, RFD 4, Box 145, 
Gilford, NH 03246. The3 Z sells for$379. 

Sierra Designs Flashlight 

With 34 square feet of space and a 
total weight of only 3 pounds 11 ounces, 
the Flashlight may have eliminated the 
rationale for all those cramped crawl 
spaces known as "personal shelters." 
Along with plenty of headroom, the 
Flashlight offers an easy pitch (no 
guylines needed), excellent flow- 
through ventilation, and a pole design 
that minimizes lateral sway. The hollow 
fiberglass poles are also specially rein¬ 
forced with both longitudinal and cir¬ 
cumferential fibers, and canted to 
ensure a drum-tight canopy. Although 
the Flashlight was the least expensive 
lightweight tent we tested, it outper¬ 
formed the rest of the field. $255 from 
Sierra Designs, 247 Fourth St., Oakland, 
CA 94607. 

Camp 7 W.P. Cowcatcher 

Camp 7 touts the four-pound W.P. 
(for Western Pacific Railroad) Cow¬ 
catcher as "designed for four-season 
protection," but the tent really isn't 
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suitable for snow camping. During in¬ 
termittent rain showers the flysheet 
touched the canopy in several places; 
five minute; of hail caused the entire 
tent to sag, We also had problems 
removing the tightly arched solid 
fiberglass poles from their sleeves. On 
the pius side, the Cowcatcher stuffs 
down to a minuscule 22 by 5 inches, and 
it's roomy enough to comfortably ac¬ 
commodate two people and their gear. 
$187 from Camp 7, 802 South Sherman 
St., Longmont, CO 80501. 


makes no four-season claims, but we 
found the tent extremely stable in high 
winds and heavy rains, and mountain 
guides we know plan to take the 
Litehouse on ski trips next winter. The 
manufacturer offers a choice of upper 
canopies; ripstop nyion or Dacron net¬ 
ting. Both $247.50 from Sierra West, 
6 East Yanonali Sr., Santa Barbara, 
CA 93101. 


The Welterweights 


REI LR 2 

The nicest feature of the Gore-Tex 
LR 2 is an optional vesti bule that enables 
you to get inside the tent without 
bringing bad weather with you. The 
protected entrvway is also good for 
cooking, and the 12 ounces it adds to tire 
LR 2's 4 pound 1 ounce weight is an 
extra burden well worth bearing. The 
tent itself is a no-frilis, aerodynamicaliy 
designed A-frame: spacious for one, 
snug for two, Seams are factory-sealed, 
and the tent did not leak in a prolonged 
downpour. $264,95 from REI, Box 
C-S8125, Seattle, WA 93188. The ves¬ 
tibule costs $29.95. 

Sierra West Litehouse 

No one else makes a tent like the 
Litehouse...It weighs 4 pounds 12 
ounces., and provides enough elbow 
room for four people to sit upright. 
Setup requires only four corner stakes, 
and the full-cove rage rainfly attaches 
without guylines or additional staking. 
And since the shock-corded aluminum 
pole sections measure only 14 inches, 
the rolled Litehouse fits easily inside 
backpacks and panniers. Sierra West 


North Face Westwind 

(pictured on page 89) 

The North Face buzzword for the 
shape of the 5-pound-5-ounce Westwind 
is anthropometric, which means the ten; 
was designed to correspond to the di¬ 
mensions of the human body. The 
asymmetrical floor plan provides plenty 
of room for stashing gear in bad weath¬ 
er, and the central sit-up area is surpris¬ 
ingly spacious for a shelter so light. 
Setup requires staking but no guylines 
(except in heavy winds); we found the 
Westwind much more stable with the 
flysheet attached. The entire tent, in¬ 
cluding three pre-bent aluminum poles, 
fits into a 5-indi-by-.8-inch stuff sack. 
S260 from The North Face, 1234 Fifth St., 
Berkeley, CA 94710. 

Sierra Designs Sphinx II 

Thanks to the Swiftclip suspension 
system, the Sphinx can be erected by 
one person fr. less thar. a minute. Pitch¬ 
ing is accomplished by positioning 
three shock-corded aluminum poles in 
opposing sets of grommets, then pulling 
the canopy up and clipping it onto the 
poles. Since the flysheet also attaches to 
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the pole tips, guylines are unnecessary; 
the Sphinx is totally free-standing (in 
bad weather one fly guyline may be 
staked out in front of the doorto provide 
a small vestibule for gear storage and 
protected cooking). We found the tent 
spacious enough for two campers, a 
dog, and a full complement of equip¬ 
ment; and the steeply angled roof and 
walls shed rain and snow better than any 
tent we've ever used. At 3 pounds 9 
ounces, the Sphinx amounts to a quan¬ 
tum leap in four-season tent design. 
$269 from Sierra Designs. The Sphinx 1, 
featuring hollow fiberglass poles, 
weighs 6 pounds 2 ounces and costs 
$249. 

Eureka Compact Sentinel 

Until you get the hang of it, pitching 
the Sentinel seems unduly complicated. 
But don't let the ten different poles and 
rods and unusual shock-cord loops in¬ 
timidate you. When properly assem¬ 
bled, the self-supporting Sentinel is a 
mountain classic: rugged, stable, and 
incredibly taut. Other modified hoop 
tents are roomier, but few can match the 
Sentinel's resilience in gale-force winds. 
As for size, the Sentinel is in the one- 
squeeze-two category, which makes its 
5 pounds 15 ounces somewhat excessive 
—at least by the ultralight standards of 
1982. Still, it's an excellent value if 
you’re shopping for strength and dura¬ 
bility above all else. $232 from Eureka 
Tent, Box 2050, Binghamton, NY 13902. 
An optional vestibule sells for $58.50. 

Prisma Drum 

No tent we looked at was more care¬ 
fully put together than the 8 pound 
1 ounce Drum. The Drum is an 


expedition-quality geodesic designed 
for two people and all their gear, com¬ 
plete with snow flaps and an aerody- 
namically shaped rainfly vestibule that 
doubles as a doghouse. Two full-sized 
doors provide excellent ventilation and 
make the Drum far more hospitable in 
humid weather than most four-season 
domes. Best of ail, the canopy is as taut 
as its namesake. $390 from Prisma Out¬ 
door Products, Box 792, Norwich, VT 
05055. Because each tent is made to or¬ 
der, expect a turnaround time of "a few 
weeks" before shipping. 

Cannondale Wabash 

The Wabash is a throwback to the 
days w'hen backpacking tents were 
made to outlast their owners, ft's 
heavy—8 pounds 12 ounces—but it's 
also strong, and thanks to double- 
walled construction noticeably warmer 
in cold weather than conventional tent- 
and-flysheet combinations. The huge 
vestibule, which includes two zippered 
entrances, significantly enhances the 
tent's versatility. Unfortunately, during 
two weeks of testing we never suc¬ 
ceeded in properly seating the large- 
diameter aluminum poles in their 
grommets, possibly because the curved 
fiberglass arch sections were too rigid. 
But even with two pole tips seated in 
grommet pull-outs instead of grommets, 
the Wabash withstood gusty broadside 
winds. $295 from Cannondale, 9 Brook- 
side Place, Georgetown, CT 06829. 

Wilderness Experience 
Sanctuary 

At 8 pounds 15 ounces, the 
Sanctuary is the heaviest backpacking 
tent in our samDling. Like the Cannon¬ 



dale Wabash, it's a rugged two-person 
design intended for four-season use. A 
double-coated flysheet and reinforced 
femiles on the solid fiberglass poles 
help make tire tent stormworthy, and 
with two doors and a center height of 44 
inches, the four-hoop Sanctuary seems 
roomier than it actually is. It wasn't as 
taut as some of the other tents we tested, 
and on the first try it took one person 21 
minutes to set it up (compared to 9 min¬ 
utes for the Coleman Genesis). Nonethe¬ 
less, the Sanctuary offers good value for 
the money. It will be an even better deal 
if the promised 5-pound-ll-ounce ver¬ 
sion of the tent goes into production late 
this spring. The weight saving, due to 
lighter ripstop throughout, will re¬ 
portedly not boost the price. $215 ($280 
with aluminum poles) from Wilderness 
Experience, 20675 Nordhoff St., 
Chatsworth, CA 91311. 

The Heavyweight 

Coleman Genesis 

Coleman goes curvilinear. The 
Genesis looks like a spaceship con¬ 
structed from Handi-Wipes, and 



is : to fight): Prism a Drum, Can non. dale Wabash. Wilderness Experience 
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Coleman Genesis 

wherever we pitched it, the tent at¬ 
tracted a crowd. At 27 pounds, the 
Genesis isn't likely to be seen on the 
Appalachian Trail, but it's unbeatable 
for car camping. The polypropylene 
Evolution 3 material more than lives up 
to the manufacturer's claims. We tested 
the tent in heavy rain and searing sun, 
and on two occasions camped in 
unprotected areas during gale-force 
winds. Despite its /-foot.- 10-inch peak 
height, the Genesis didn't budge. The 
tent's built-in awning alone provides 
nearly 60 square feet of patio’space, and 
the interior sleeps five or more. Ventila¬ 
tion is superb. Our only complaint con¬ 
cerns the do-it-yourself shock-cording 
kit for the aluminum poles. We'd gladly 
pay extra to have it done at the factory. 
$275 from Coleman Canvas Products, 
250 North St. Francis, Wichita, KS 67201. 
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FIT LAST! 

The full-color WORLD GUIDE TO NUDE 
BEACHES AND RECREATION. The 
best established, most beautiful places to 
go socially nude in over 60 countries: 
lake and ocean beaches, hot springs, 
resorts, nudist parks and more. Over 
1,000 locations from San Diego to Italy 
and Maine, from Virginia to Goa, from 
the Virgin Islands to Oregon and Hawaii. 

Tips for the beginner; new vacation goals 
for the experienced. Superb color 
photography, over 216 pp., quality 
7 x 10" paperbound. If you want to 
sample this very popular recreation 
choice, get your WORLD GUIDE today'. 

Sard chock or m.o. tor SI 2.95 plus St .OO 
for shipping, to: 

Free B«achas 

P.O. Box 132-fvr-Oshkosh, Wl 54902 


Yes. S3.nd me me WOR LD <3 U ID E TO NUD5 

BEACHES AND RECREATION. 
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Plugging into 
the Solar Grid 

The good news is that the bankjust 
approved the mortgage on that great lit¬ 
tle cabin in the mountains. The bad 
news is that the power company will 
charge several thousand dollars to run 
electricity up to your retreat—and then 
stick you with the "hook-up charge" 
and utility bills for life. You could burn 
whale oil or buy a noisy generator, but 
an increasingly cost-effective alternative 
is to rely on the sun for your current. 

Solarwest Electric of Santa Barbara, 
California, offers a variety of photovol¬ 
taic systems for one-room cabins up to 
full-blown dream homes. The solar cells, 
which convert sunlight to DC current, 
were developed for the space program 
by Bell Labs in the early 1950s. Since 
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then, they have seen broad use in rail¬ 
road signals, channel-marker buoys, 
and microwave-relay systems, and their 
once-prohibitive cost has fallen. 

A complete system tor a weekend 
retreat car. cost from 51,000 to $3,000. 
Homes requiring daily electricity re¬ 
quire a $4,000 to $8,000 setup, and larger 
homes, up to about $15,000. Solarwest's 
modular systems can be added to as de¬ 
mand increases. 

According to Solarwest's Rob 
Robinson, utility power is cheaper than 
solar by a factor of ten, even computing 
the cost of current over the li fe o f a solar 
system. But Robinson says, if you live 
more than a quarter mile from the power 
grid and must pay for installation of ser¬ 
vice, solar is competitive. 

Solarwest's systems qualify for fed- 
! eral tax credits of 40 percent on the first 
510,000 invested, and many states offer 
substantial credits as well. California, 
for instance, has a 55-percent credit that 
can be taken after the federal credit has 
been applied. 

For a complete brochure, write Solar- 
i west Electric, 232 Anacapa St., Santa Bar¬ 
bara, CA. 9310I. —Jim Sackett 


Biker's Backpack 

The common denominator of the 
best outdoor gear is simplicity. The 
Maine Hunting Shoe, the Ultima Thule 
soft pack, the Sleep Inn bivouac 
shelter—each combin.es durability with 
straightforward design and offers proof j 
that less is more. On the other hand, | 
more can sometimes be more: Swiss 
Army knives and multifuel M5R stoves 
induce apoplexy among devotees of 
Mies van der Rohe but nonetheless con¬ 
stitute some of die most versatile tools, 
on the market. And for all its compli¬ 
cated instructions and seemingly 
superfluous hardware, the Convertible 
Backpack clearly belongs in the latter 
category. 

It's a fuilv adjustable backpack with 
an internal frame, padded waistbelt, 
and 2,900-cubic-inch capacity. It's also a 
set of front and rear panniers, with a | 
shock-cord mounting system that pro- 
I vides excellent stability on rough roads. 
The conversion requires a surf eit of zip¬ 
pers, webbing, snaps, and grommets, | 
along with the largest collection of plas- j 
tic buckles this side of the Fastex factory, 
but the Convertible does the job: Wien 
j you want to stash your bike and head 
| into the hilts, the transformation takes 
i only minutes. Not 3, as claimed by the 
manufacturer, but certainly less than 15. 

The only drawbacks are price— 
$200—and weight. At nine pounds, the j 
Convertible outweighs one set of front | 
and rear panniers by four pounds, and a 
widely-sold internal-frame backpack 
with the same volume by six pounds, 
i The Convertible's eight-ounce coated 
Cordura cloth and heavy-duty zippers 
seem unnecessarily bombproof in light 
of the pack's capacity and likely applica¬ 
tions (you won't be pedaling to 
Dhaulagiri). Craftsmanship, however, 
j is first-rate, and on weekend trips you 
can leave the front panniers behind and 
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I still cruise to the trailhead with a 1,825- 
! cubic-inch packsack. 

From Richard Jones Convertible 
■ Backpacks, Box 919, Fort Collins, CO 
: S0522. —Mark Goodwin 

Bicycling with 
Your Ears On 

The loneliness of the long distance 
runner is renowned, but if you've ever 
hiked eight hours a day, day after day, 
you understand loneliness. There is 
much to be said for tuning into the 
sounds of nature on a marathon bike 
trip. Still, enough is enough. Some¬ 
times you want to shoot the breeze 
with your partner instead of listening 
to it whistle in your ears. 

A pair of the new miniature FM 
transceivers, called Talkmans, permit 
you to do just that while you're still 
rolling. They work as well as some 
hand-held two-way radios, yet weigh 
only nine ounces (including headset) 
and allow you to use both hands. 

The advertised range is one- 
quarter mile; however, in ideal con- 
; ditions (unobstructed signals, no 
I transmission interference from other 
i sources), they'll work at a half mile. In 
. congested areas with a crowded broad- 
: cast spectrum, interference is too great 
for effective reception. Ski patrolmen, 

| mountaineers, hikers, and rescue 
! squad members don't have that prob¬ 
lem, though. 





The only other caveats are that the 
voice-activated mikes take some get¬ 
ting used to (they take a second to acti¬ 
vate and will cut off the first syllables 
of a blurted-out transmission). And, in 
this case, talk is not cheap: List price 
on each unit is $139.95. 

Available from Standard Communi¬ 
cations, Box 92151, Los Angeles, CA 
90099.. ' . . . —Michael McRae 



Pinpoint Casting 

Fly fishermen learn quickly that a 
day of failure—no matter how glorious 
the scenery or the stream or the 
company—is simply no match for one of 
success. Whether the goal is a rainbow 
trout for supper or a catch-and-release 
memory' of a lifetime, it is unquestion¬ 
ably more fun when that big one rises for 
your elk-hair caddis and you hook the 
monster and reel him home. 

To that end. I've found it worth¬ 
while to at least try' any gadget promis¬ 
ing to improve my success ratio. One 
that does is the Wristlok, from SIMMS of 
Jackson Hole. Owner John Simms has 
spent years guiding fly fishermen along 
the Snake River, and he's isolated some 
correctable—and chronic—casting 
problems that Wristlok should solve. 

Wristlok consists of two rectangular 
pieces of Velcro-backed deerskin joined 
by a strip that is threaded through a pair 
of nylon rings, The rectangles are draped 
around the forearm about two inches 
above the wrist and fastened so that the 
ring-enclosed strip hangs devr,ward. 
The rod's butt end is inserted in a loop 
formed by the strip, and both rings are 
then adjusted so that the wrist can move 
back only' far enough to achieve an op¬ 
timum casting arc. 

Because the Wristlok does not allow' 
the wrist to fall past the critical "loading 
point," it ensures a tighter loop and in¬ 
creases line speed and accuracy. The de¬ 
vice is flexible enough to fold into a vest 
pocket or .cram into a pack rod case. The 
only problem I encountered was initial 
difficulty fastening the gadget and ad¬ 
justing the rings without help. That, 
however, solved itself in time. 

Wristlok comes in cue size and costs 
$10. It is available at sporting-goods stores 
or can be ordered from SIMMS, F.O. Box 
2913, Jackson, WY. 83001. 

—Howard Rothman 


Staff Support 

Few aids to the pedestrian, traveler 
prove as versatile as a good walking 
: staff. It's an ice probe and a tripod, a : 
. shoulder to lean on and a third point of : 
: balance in steep terrain. Brandished ; 

threateningly', it will intimidate all but j 
: the most recalcitrant carnivores. And in : 
certain precarious situations a walking 1 
staff can save your life. Edward Abbey 
describes how he once faced "death bv 
starvation, slow' and tedious" while 
stranded on an overhanging cliff deep in 1 
the Grand Canyon; if it weren't for his , 
skill in inching up sandstone while bal- j 
anced atop his staff, we'd be living in a 
world without Desert Solitaire. 

Perish the thought. Iron-tipped al¬ 
penstocks have long been available in 
Europe, and in the past year at least two 
domestic models.have made their de¬ 
buts. The simpler version, the Ultimate 
Shaft, is fashioned from solid walnut, 
lathed into a continuous spiral that pro¬ 
vides a comfortable grip at any point 
along the staff. The neoprene tip is rein- 
' forced with a half-inch metal washer and ■ 
capped with a solid brass band that re- ; 
duces the likelihood of ground-level 
: splintering. At $24.50, the Ultimate 
Shaft is not cheap, but it’s a good- 
looking, reliable alternative to not- 
always-trustworthy downed branches. 

The aluminum-alloy,'stain!ess-steel 
Nomad Staff, on the other hand, is 
something more than just an alternative. 
There are separate handles for moun¬ 
taineers, backpackers, hikers, and "flat 
| landers." There's a camera mount and a 
pike with a snow basket. There's an 
emergency fishing gig that can also be 
used to catch snakes. And there's even a 
special cup attachment for dipping into 
inaccessible streams. 

Alas, the price of all this is Prohibi¬ 
tive. A Mountaineer handle with a full 
complement of options runs $110; the 
bare-bones Flat Lander sells for $42. 
Nomad Staffs are well made, and they're 
undeniably stronger than the competi¬ 
tion, but I wonder how many people 
! really need all that stuff. I know I don't. 

The Ultimate Shaft is available from 
Wind River, Box 20609, Sacramento, CA 
95820. For information on ike Nomad 
Staff, curtie ic L. L. Engineering, Box 1703. 
Thousand Oaks, CA 91360.. 

—Kief Hillsbeiy 
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T R A V 


ROW A WILD 


international 
wilderness adventures 

m 


Colorado, Green, San Juan, 
Salmon, Snake, Rogue. 
Canyonlands/Indianlands: 
Photo Workshops • Safaris 
Horse Trips • Trekking 
FREE 32-PAGE CATALOG 

Patrick and Susan Conley 

Wild & Scenic Expeditions 

Fost Office Box 160, Fkgsta.fr, Arizona 86002 
Telephone [602; 774-7343 


— SKYLINE GUEST RANCH — 

Cool, clean air. sparkling irout-fH’eu lakes, mining 
towns to expire and wonder about. Fourteen- 
Inousand-foct peaks to reflect sunrises and 
sunsets,.. 

Please sene inquires to: 

Box 67, Telluride, Colorado 81435 

303/728-3757 


SAVE 


It pays to .join SOBEK’S 
International Explorers 
Society. Members receive . 
discounts on virtually any 
adventure in the world with. 
any outfitter. You’ll earn 
your $20 annual fee back.. 
many times over. 

BIG SAVINGS ON YOUR 
FIRST TRIP, AND MANY 
MORE BENEFITS TOO. 

Gear discounts . . . newslet- . 

ter ... certificate_”... 

. members-only expeditions ■ 
.... simplified trip cookings 
. . .To become a member, 
just send$20 today. Or con¬ 
tact us for details. . . 


S.I.E.S. 

P.0. BOX 761-0 
ANGELS CAMP 
CA 95222 
(209) 736-4830 



| VIRGIN ISLANDS 

mjr Jl M l Call toll ire* direct to our 

TAWnT dockside office In the 

Virgin Islands. We know all 
DTCrifi of the yachts and 
I EML9 crews, and we are 
' \the largest, most active 
charter agents in 
the Caribbean. 
Call TOLL FREE I 
800-524-7676 or | 
808-774-5950. 
Virgin Islands ] 
Water Safaris, 
PO Box 9997, 
SI. Thomas j 
USVI 00801. 


Write: WILDERNESS TRAVEL 
1760-AW Sclano Ave.. Berkeley, CA 9470? 
(415) 524-5111 


©Brittle 


Yfildornea* Travel Ccn a ul tire:» 

Eeltlcs Field. Alaska 99726 
(907:652.5333 


. CroisCounirr Stung 

* weisrWiV 
« Fto»t F>«-|IM Eauipnut 


Our best kept secret. An Alaskan 
wilderness lodge for individuals, 
groups, and families. Day hikes, 
canoeing, flora and fauna, pho¬ 
tography, fishing. We handle the 
details. All trips cus- 
tom. Write soon. We 
will send complete 
information and a 
fuil-color brochure. ^P^P 

Alnshnn Outdoor Services 

Post Office Box 6927 Anchorage, Alaska 99502 


White-Water Rafting 

Thnll packed Adventure or AT ITS BEST 

i Rrfaxprt Family Fun 
CIkwh* fiom ihe most exciting 
& soeric niters in Colorado & Utah 
t-7 Day T,, P* 


CANADA'S FINEST RIVERS 

1 to 14 Day Rafting Adventures, Worlds 
Largest Rafting River. Spectoculor Scenery 
ona Wildlife, Live ihe Last Frontier. 


Write for 

_ 1982 Color Brochure I 

Safari River Expedtttons | 
969 W. Broadway Vancouver B.C Canada I 
V521K3 -604-7685917 TELEX 04-546-04 I 




MRAL BROOKS RANGE 1 

EXPERENCETHlFru 

tiEDKESS DF NDnrUERM /.I A5KA1 

After bujti pilot 

'py to hiitcr.c AraktuvLtk P;ss. an 

supercr.ccd c 

ccjrrpar you srcuo on * 

5r f 

rifnate ' Coonerak F*om 

thf * 1 . 

V . Rivet ihtcugn the 


■ • Shcrtar rikes ?rd 

cv ' - • • 

ret Lrt£* Art c Cist. ux« 

nrr • ‘ 

: c-eata in :n« advantuu cr 0 

HiM.l- I. ! r . 

-it touts beginning June 1=th 

threu , ■ 1 b' 

Scrd now lor free Irochure. 

ACK■ 'I- :-, v 


expe- - - --i-gf 


- WRITE TO - 




FISH and TRAILS 
UNLIMITED 


Colorado Adventures, Inc. 303/879.2039 1 

l Box 3088 coto. lon-rrw F 

iSiyumboat Scgs.CO 80477 800/332 3300 | 


Trailhead Ventures 

SELECT TREKS FOR A FEW 
FREE TRIP SCHEDULE* 

P.O. BOX CC-0 
BUENA VISTA 
COLORADO 81211 
[303] 395-8001 , s 
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Discover 
f Baja! 1 



Join our experienced naturalists and crew for 
ocean going explorations of the best Baja has to 
offen the Pacific coast, the Sea of Cortez or 
Mexico’s tropical west coast. 

Individuals or groups write: 

Pacific Adventures Charier Service 
2445 Moretia Blvd., Suite 200-01 
San Dieso, CA 92HC-(714) 275^253 


CLIMBING 
UNLIMITED * .... 

Sc u ~n/ Guide Service /r ''' 


4. 



From Big Wau& w r.^c. AaLuiioi.o 
we offer one day to two week seminars 
and Guided Climbs throughout the 
Western States. First Ascents by 
Special Arrangement. 

For Information call or write: 

CLIMBING UNLIMITED 
P.D. BOX 2000 -186 
South Lake Tahoe, CA 95705 
Tel. 916-577-7750 


GO FOR IT! 


Reach '/our 
international 

Lay* 

Learr. c ass i cater ©lour 

cr s.iarpen y^j^j^rried. 

tutetago of cl|s&j 

J u na 19 to25 
ISM faculty; dRed v: 

Peter Boarcrr-.-' ' ■: £ 

(ceclimber£: ( ■ " ! JL.'' 

rock cDnber f\ , 

Guy Neitharcfl cor '1 ■ " r "'V 

. -LOW S450 land pr . ITT. 
Introductory c : * ■ 

neas.hu; Is '* 

.from the sch 





BICYCLE TOURING 
ADVENTURE 

Bikecerttennial's 1982 trips program in¬ 
cludes camping tours to Alaska, the north¬ 
ern Rockies, New England, across the 
United States, and morel Exciting trips for 
the novice and experienced bicycle tourist. 
For complete information, contact: 

BIKECENTENNIAL 

Dept. T, P.O. Box 630S-H 
Missoula, MT 59807 
(406) 721-1776 


TALK ABOUT A WALK ABOUT! 

WALK INTO ALPINE MEADOWS ALONG 
GLACIER-CARVED LAKES WITH THE 
FREEDOM OF A PACK 

• Groups of si* or less • No exp«*ienc9 reacted 

• All equipment provided • Comfortable 5-day trips 

MONTANA WYOMING COLORADO 

K.O.K. IVESTERiX WALKABOUTS inc. 

AAA 2573 Albisn S!„ Dcrvc:. CO 3C207 (305). 35S-8SG4 


Outdoor Adventure 
And Training 

The Centered Climber 
June 14-18, June 27-Juiy 3- 
Mountain Leadership W.brkshi 
July 5-18, August IE 
Rafting Instructor’sAVor 
May 22-28, June 2-6, June" 

Outdoor Leadership m 
August 1-10 j | j 
Outdoor Leadershlpdmi 
Jun3 14-July 13, July 2$Ji 
5 & 8 Month Instructor 

October 1982-Mfy 
January-May, 1983 

G OUTDOOR LEADERSHIP 

TRAINING SEMINARS,INC. 

U4 D -0- 3?x 20261-N* Denver CO 80220 

Olr/ (303)233-7831 

Tv ' 


Write or call for brochures anrt descriptions 


SOAR LOOKOUT 



weeks) i 




The East Coast's finest hang gliding facility 
offeis a complete professional training 
program — from ground school to mountain 
scoring flights. Lessons From S48, year round. 

Write for FREE brochure, 
LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN -0 
Flight Parte and Training center 
K. 2 *OX n SH, Rising Fawn, CA 30738 
4M/3M-SW1 , 




^ r'S 5 , 




Delaware Diver Canoe 
t and Raft Trips 

* Whitewater or quiet water. 



_ ,yi Six bases—two a 

campgrounds on river. 

Kittatinny Canoes Dept. “O 
Dingmans Ferry, Pa, 18328 
717-828-2700 or 2338 

f LEARN 
WILDERNESS 

In the rugged mountains of Wyo¬ 
ming and Washington, 

NOLS is teaching the 
essential skills of 
back-country 
living, 


On the 
Alaskan 
arctic tundra 
and the grasslands 
of Kenya, East Africa, 
"NOLS students are learning 
the challenges of enjoying and 
preserving the wild lands of the 
earth. 

For 16 vears THE NATIONAL 
OUTDOOR LEADERSHIP SCHOOL 
has trained wilderness leaders for 
most of the major outdoor programs 
in this country. Today, the unique 
non-profit educational center offers ’ 
over 30 different backcountry courses 
which range in length from 2 weeks 
to 3Vz months. 

If you want to LEARN WILDERNESS 
this summer send for your free 
copy of the 1952 NOLS catalogue of 
courses. 

Write: NOLS Dept. Q 
P.O, Box AA 
LANDER, WYO 82520 
or call [307) 332-6973 


Outside 


••*95 


TzvEsmrxrTsvzmxBamm 
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RUNNER'S T-SHIRT 


irlrm 2639 Spruce St. 

/ts5l P.O.Box 4009 C 

C YvII/A »>«p Boulder, CO 80306 

^ S^!970 (303) 4494967 

To receive (1st class) our 48 page catalog or 
tr.e best equipment for bicycle ‘curing send 
$1.00 (refundable with 1st order). 


Cyc/ing in China tuj'fh wor Id-rested 
Touring Cyclist Brand bicycle bogs. 

At/ai/abie only from— 



Strap™ 

\) jS 


• Holds equipment 
snugly & safely 

• Eliminates "pain- 
inn he-neck ! “ 

• Releases instantly 

• No Risk, 30-Day 


AT LEADING CAMERA & 
SPORTING GOODS STORES 

San rise C regions! 

RO SOX. 567. U MeOJ. CA S204I 

1-800-528-6050, 



Oripinal ' : 'S 

H:^ %-lg ' . 


3hi?1 Cclcts: Tan, .c.Iw 1 11 

•ii: s. 3. V. L. XL 

$7.50 ea. Fpd, 4 cr Ter* r 

•• - •. Wpd. 

TOP OUAUTV GUA i-' 

tt. 

3 leose soecity Casign 4, Q.a- 


Send c*cc 'i 


Fioldcrafts - 

2366 <3ICV Road. F’9n'< i 

' 25 

Aj'i to' Cu' tro:bvf€ of ct^ir design 

' jL'.'frOS itOlCOl rtf. 



BIKER'S T-SHIRT 


m&mm 


MfMIII fromtiusHospital KfOII 

WUUI! Operating Room to iwU. 

O.ft. Scrub Shirts &Ponts! 


Money Back Guarantee Ext. 1548, Dept. 1005 



oo’v 


Fcathsrllght.eATipchair. Gives FULL BACK 
SUPPORT, folds un flat. Same wt. asa 15 oz. 

CAN OF SEER, 250 lb. capacity. 

OPTIONAL HEAD REST 4 oz. SEND 
FOR FREE INFO. 1 year warranty. 

Order factory direct or see ycur 
H local mtn. shop. Ocrginat design 

B3L> and rrorrjf>-r.ire Since 1077 

p=Tg bv FREEFORM R fi. D 

/1H 1339 Monrovia Avft.*23,0 

f Newport Beach, CA 
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Call TOLL TREE: 

Nalionwide California 

800-227-1617 800-772-3545 
ext. 175 ext. 175 

FREE swim goggles Irom The Finals for 
credit card subscribers! 

703S Union LA CAS0017 
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Cotton - poty T-Shirts 
S, M, L, XL Tan, Cold & Lt. Blue 
$6.95 plus $1.00 postage and handling 
M/C or Visa, send *, exp. date and signature 




•'jV 

Ellenbie Co. 

P. O. Box 18263 
Spartanburg, S.C. 29318 


AUSSIE SLOUCH 
by 

AKUBRA® 


The Auss'c Slouch is ihe suthentic Australian Army 
hat, krown lha work: over. Pdie fur fei:, regulation 
khaki color. Complete with puggaree and chin strap: 

No. 1601 Aussie Slouch $50.00 

State size S-3'4 through 7-7/3 
Check, Master'd or Visa. Add $2.00 for shipping 
Satisfaction Guaiantesd. Send tor ou' unique catalog. 
Visit our Seattle Store at 1523 N.W. Ballard Way 

0 David Morgan 

Box -3: SO, Sealttle.WA 96107 
Te ephone (205) 282-330C 


TOUCH-JJOWN in COMFORT! 


3/11x54x84" TOUC K-DOWH Yllira* pid 524.95 each put pd. 

□ Morey Order quantity- JTcynt.. .. 

O Personal Check Michigan residents add 4 % - 

Name ___ _—-QUI.S j,,,, . 

Address __— _■,_ = 

City __ _State,__/ 

f*3 wee as lor deliver/ Satisfaction Guaranteed 


TOUCH-DOWN PRODUCTS 

20830 Midway. Southfield. Ml 48075 


^c^uyfu^CoJoiafJp 

Selling 

40 Acres - $9750 


Located in Colorado s Famous 
San Luis Valley. Good farming 
area near Hunting and fishing. 

Cash Price - 59750, 142 pmts of $95, def. 
pymt. price — i 13.430. int. — 6%. 

S95 Down, S95 Monthly 

Call owner any time-(806) 376-8690 


BIBLER 

makes the finest, 
lightest, and most compact 
Goretex sell-standing tenls 
for one to four people 

FREE CATALOG 

BIBLER TENTS 
1715 15th Street #E-0 
Boulder, CO 80302 


Tire 


MODU LAR 
MATTRi 


... that never 
lets you down. 


_ 

Carnes with 
a ‘iW x T stuff sack 


and one spare tube 


The Aii Lift, an ultimate 
in comfort, is light, compact 
and dependable. The 9 sep¬ 
arate tubes zip away into a sturdy ripstop nylon 
cow and need only one breath apiece to Wlate. 
A punctured tube can he replaced in seconds. 
Wt: 1 lb. 4 OZ.: 42" x 22“ 

Sold by outfitters coast to coast. 


Write for brochure to. 


AIR LIFT. Dept. MO 
2217 Roosevelt five,, 
Berkeley. CA 94703 
Tel. (4151845-1195 


SEND S6.95 
TO: REI CO-OP 


Seattle, WA 90108 


THE EAGLE ULTRALIGHT 


Vou can fly without a pilot’s license in the latest aviation 
phenomenon, the Eagle ultralight. It comes to you 
complete and test flown, not in a kit. The Eagle is 
affordable fun you can lesm in a few- weekends. For 
full color brochure, price list and the dealer nearest 
you. please send your name, address, phone number 
and s 2.00 to: 

AMERICAN AEROLIGHTS, INC. 

700 Comanche ME, DepL 05 

Albuquerque, MM 87107 


LIGHTWEIGHT HIKING SHOES 
Toll Free 800-223-2175 

r.i-.- Lava t. ; •. ... .......S45.9_s 


r.i- Apprc:: 
f.r■ > Magr . 
r Ba •' 7* 
■Lcner 
Canner Gor 1 


.$54.55 

-- 565.53 

S66.93 

.$79.55 

. SE7.S5 


ADLl icw For Shipplnq 

TBC, Box 13-H. Hershev, PA 17033 
717-533-5266 

,'ISA-MC-DC-AE-CHOIC 


. . JVAVAVy- 

!4‘A, Arhvns,GA 3-XC3 nVriVrnri 


" “’OuTSiDi 
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THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
HEALING ARTS INSTITUTE 

and 

BOULDER SCHOOL OF 
MASSAGE THERAPY 

Continuing to offer State Certified 
full or part time programs for massage practitioners, 

RMHAI/BSMT BOX 4573 DEPTO 
BOULDER, CO 80306 
303-443-5131 

Approved by ihe Stale of Colorado ar.d 
the American Massage and Therapy Association. 
RMHAI admits students of any race, sex or ethnic origin. 
VA approved 


H 


Are 


| EARN $5,Q00-$25,000 YEARLYIN I 
I YOUR SPARE TIME SELLING SIMPLE j 
I PHOTOS TO OVER 4,000 EAGER I 
BUYERS! 

I A single photo can sell 15 or mors times—lor EASY, * 
I HUG= PROPITS! Absolutely an uncrowded field!. I 
» Wot enough photographers’to Rl! the huge, "hurcrv" ! 
I demand! No experience necessary. My exclusive. I 
1 G UARA NTrF ih nal.ee ii i 




GUARANTEED Method makes it 
easy*even if you've never sold a photo * 
before in your life I Send a 20* s-aira for 1 
FR=;E details, t-or camera buffs, serf- , 
ous amateurs arc semi-pros. j 

PICTURE PROFITS. Dept. MO* 532 I 
7 Putter Bldg., Middle Is'and, NY 11955 


RECREATION JOBS 

in the Rocky Mountains from 
\ America's oldest and most de¬ 
pendable recreation employ* 
\rnent connection. For free 
^details writa to the West- 
. ern Connection Dept.1 
\ 2888 Bluff St, Suite 412, 
Jii_\ Boulder, Colo. 80301, 






The Family Camping Store 

Pack frames and accessories 
for the entire family. 

We fit three foot youngsters to 
six and a half foot adults. 

Cali or write for a free brochure. 

©Antelope Comping Equipment 
21740 Gransda Avenue 
Cupertino, CA 55014 ♦ 405/253-1913 



t-shirt 


’ These graphically ® rsl 
striking siikscreened 
T-shfrts accurately 
depict your favorite 
sections of U.S. 
geological survey maps. 
Available in black, bone, white & navy 
. Y0SEM1TE a) Half Dome & Diving Rock 
•} El Cap & Caih Rocks 2. MT. EVEREST 
3. GRAND CANYONS. Rim 4. MT. MCKINLEY 
5. MT. WHITNEY 6. MT. FUJI 7. MT. RAINIER 
Mens 100% Cotton S,M,LXL $7.95 
Women's 50/50 French Cut S,M,L S8.95 
51.50 per item for shipping 
California residents add 6% sales tax. 

Allow 4 weeks delivery Write for topo series 
topa-t-shrrt, 470 Castro, #3282 
San Francisco, California 94114 


BICYCLE QUIET ROADS THROUGH AMISH 
FARMLAND. Free brochure. Lancaster Bicycle 
Touring, Box 70C, Nottingham, PA 19362 (301) 
398-6609. 

HERBS, SPICES, TEAS, natural health and skin 
care products, rare herb seeds. Free Catalog. 
The Herb Patch, P.O. Box 583, Boulder City, NV 
89005. 

BACKPACKING BOAT —One person mflata- 
tablc nylon boar. Weighs only 20 oz.; compacts 
to 10’’ x roll. Write or call for brochure. 206/ 
823-6259. Curbs Designs. 13132A 70 Lane 
N.E., Kirkland, WA 9S033, 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN EMPLOYMENT NEWS¬ 
LETTER!! Colorado. Idaho, Montana and 
Wyoming!! Current openings — ALL occupa¬ 
tions!! Write today for FREE details to 
lnfermountain-4J, 3506 Birch, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming 82001-99. 

TRAVEL. ADVENTURE, AND EXPLORA¬ 
TION BOOKS. The usual and the unusual. Free 
catalog from The Armchair Explorer, Dept. O. 
333 Beliam Blvd., San Rafael, CA 94901. 

ALTERNATIVE JOB <& INTERNSHIP) OP¬ 
PORTUNITIES! The environment, community 
organizing, women's rights, media, foreign af¬ 
fairs, education, and more. Work you can believe 
in! Send $4.00 for latest nationwide lisfina. 
COMMUNITY JOBS, Box 128, 1520 16th St., 
NW, Wash., DC 20036. 

BRADSHAW MT. WOLF HYBRIDS (Young 
adults and cubs available most of the year/50% 
and up in wolf), U.K.C. reg. Inquiries to: David 
and Marie Martin, 8039 W. Northern Ave.. Glen¬ 
dale, AZ 85303 (602) 247-3037. 

“WATT? ME WORRY!” Classic, 6-color silk- 
screened design showing Watt, a dead buffalo 
and a smoking gun .. .Send $7.50 per T-shirt (s, 
m, I, xl), ro; LYNX. Inc., 622 Beverly Dr., Alexan¬ 
dria, VA 22305. 


TOMCAT ULTRALIGHT AIRCRAFT No 
pilot’s license required, information $3.00. Mid¬ 
west Microlifcs, 120 N. Main St., Oconomowoc, 
W'i 53066. 414-567-6663. 

ULTRALIGHT FLIGHT 3-AXIS RALLY. Deal¬ 
erships available. Burrus Powered Gliders, Box 
1354. Waukesha, WI 53187 (414) 547-1172. 

NEW! Shelterwear—A tent, coat, and ham¬ 
mock ad in one. 3 lbs. Write: Ecotat, Box 4447, 
Va. Beach, VA 23454. 

RAFTS-CANOES-KAYAKS’DRIFTBOATS- 
ACCESSORIES. Lowest prices! Montana River 
Outfitters. 1401E 5th Ave. S., Great Falls MT 
59405 (406) 761-1677. 

DISCOVER . . . PURE . .. WATER! Distillers 
remove all impurities! WATERWJSE, Box45976, 
Center Hill, FL 33514. Cali TOLL FREE 
1-800-874-9028. 

CUSTOM EMBROIDERED EMBLEMS, your de¬ 
sign, low minimum. Emblems, Rm. 8, Littleton, 
NH 03561. 

TIRED OF THE END OF YOUR ROPE 
FRAYING? Send $4,00 and receive 12 rope 
whippings for rope from 3/16' 7 to 1/2 . 

Mike —dept. 10 —P.O. Box 398, Anniston, AL 
36201. 

DEHYDRATED FOODS—Guaranteed, nutri¬ 
tionally sound, long shelf life, emergency or 
everyday use, delicious. M. ODEAL, 1551-0 
Hartnell Ave., Redding, CA 96002 800- 
824*5983. 

TRIP LEADERS WANTED. Rock-climbing, 
canoeing, survival, riding, backpacking, cycling. 
Youth camp. S600.00-S800.00 for season plus 
room and board. June 15-Aug. 25. Write Dr. 
Daniel Lockwood. CJ Dept., Temple University, 
Philadelphia, PA 19122. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST TRAIL GUIDEBOOK 
(S4), PNWTO Assoc., Box 1048, Seattle, WA 
98111. America’s best new trail; Glacier to 
Olympic National Park. 

WAPITI TIPIS. Ail sizes. Write or call for 
brochure: P.O. Box 66, Poncha Springs. CO 
81242, 1-303-539-7582. 

BUSINESSMAN wishes to purchase outright or 
invest fo.r operating position in a small, sports- 
oriented concern. Company must be in operation 
on a sound basis. Not interested in entrepreneur¬ 
ial ideas. This is an excellent opportunity for a 
well founded small business to obtain cash and 
management for expansion. A. L. Landau, Box 
1631, Truro, Nova Scotia B2N 5V3. 902-895- 
1901. 

VOLUNTEER!—For directory to hundreds of 
fascinating volunteer jobs in forests and parks, 
send $3 to Helping Out in the Outdoors, 16812 
36 Ave., Lynnwood, WA 98036. 

PROTECT MOTHER EARTH by joining a 
hardline, no-compromise, radical environmental 
group! Membership SI0/year. Earth First! POB 
26221, Salt Lake City. UT 84126. 
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ANNOUNCING 
A NEW CONCEPT 
IN PICKUPS 

NEW-SIZE FORD RANGER. 

Ford's American-built Ranger 
combines high mileage with big- 
slze room, ride and features. 


V Standard-size pickup ! 



Projected Ford ratings. Use for com¬ 
parison. Your mileage may differ 
depending on speed, distance and 
weather. Actual highway mileage 
and California ratings lower. See your 
Ford Dealer for EPA mileage guide. 

SEATS THREE In the widest 
cab of any small pickup. Ranger 
rides you high, wide and 
handsomel 


Wew-sJze Ford Ranger 
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Ranger XLT model shown 


TWIN-I-BEAM suspension. The 
only small truck with it. And it's 
computer-tuned for smooth ride. 
DOUBLE-WALL box sides 
mean dings on inside won't mar 
the outside. No Import has iti 

1600-LBS. payload option. 
More than most compacts and 
many standard-size pickups. 

CHOICES include: 6- or 7-ft. 
box. Z.OL or 2.3L 4-cyiinder truck 
engine. Trailer Towing Package. 
Auxiliary fuel tank. 

AMERICAS TRUCK. 
BUILT FORD TOUGH. 


FORD 


FORD DIVISION 


BUILT LIKE THE BIG ONES 
SAVES UKE THE SMALL ONES. 
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